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Go» to remove hit ways from human sense, 

Flac'd heaven from earth to fir, that earthly tight, 

If it presume, might err w things too high, 

And no advaotage gain. Milt©*. 



The first and second edition of this work having met 
with a rapid tale in America, the editor has been induced 
to offer this third edition to the British public, with a 
most ardent desire that it may serve to strengthen the ' 
great cause of moral virtue, and extend, in tome small 
degree, the empire of human happinest and felicity. The 
establishment of theological systems, claiming divine ori- 
gin, has been among the most destructive causes by which - 
the life of man hat been afflicted. History furnishes an 
awful picture of the sad and fatal effects of fanaticism 
among the nations of the earth; but history furnishes only 
the exterior; there is a deeper internal wound, which 
superstition has inflicted in the bosom of society, tobver- . 
sive of all moral sympathy and the fairest traits In the 
character of man. The sincerity with which many up*' 
right minds are attached to the Christian religion, can 
form no substantial objection against an unqualified in- 
vestigation into its truth or falsehood. If it be founded 
in truth, it will stand the test of every examination— it 
will stand the test of all future ages, and become immortal. 
It is a point of justice to observe, that this work has been 
written under the misfortune and embarrassment of a 
total loss of sight. This, in the estimation of candid 
minds, will form at least a partial apology for verbal 
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incorrectness or the want of better arrangement io the 
construction of sentences ; but it is not offered as coosti* 
tuting any kind of apology for errors of opioion or prin. 
ciple. On this head the fullest examination is invited 3 
and, if any one can point out in what respect the prind* 
pics herein advanced are inconsistent and erroneous, the 
author will be among the first to reject and condemn these* 
But this most be done upon the ground of evidence, end 
not of authority, as the latter bears no relation to truth. 
The great moral and political questions which now agitate 
the world, cannot be settled by an appeal to the authority 
of law books, theological books, or the decisions of ec- 
clesiastical councils ; they rest upon the broad basis of 
evidence, and by this principle alone they must be deter- 
mined. The circumstance that the author was once a. 
public speaker in the cause of Christianity, which is here 
opposed, $o far from forming a reasonable objection 
against the perusal of this work, ought to become an ad* 
ditional motiTC of attention; for it was by a candid and 
attentive investigation into the character of revealed re- 
ligion, that he became convinced that it was neither trae 
nor divine. It was, therefore, a duty which he owed to 
the integrity of his own mind, and what was deemed the 
best interests of human society, to abandon that system, 
anil assume a higher and hpltcr ground — that of Nature, 
hiuI (he immutability of her laws. If any one should be 
disposed to censure on this account, let him remember 
that there is more honour ang much more utility in the 
relinquishment than in the retention of errors. The new 
chapters contained in this edition are intended to awaken 
a spirit of philosophic inquiry in every description of ad* 
her cuts to the ancient regimen, and to induce them to pass 
once more in review the religious theories to which they 
have been so strongly attached. The principal design 
of the author, through the whole of this work, ^ has 
been to give to moral principle a basis as dorable as time, 
and as immortal as the specific succession of human 
existence ; and to render the sentiment of virtue, as far as 
possible, independent of all the theological reveries of 
antiquity* 
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We're not owelvas 
When nature, being oppress, 
Commands the nun* 
To suffer with the body. 
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Wnoirn takes » Tfcw of «»• ™« w1 " *"W ll w i£ 
a great part of mankind bar* agreed to call ^^J 
been only some outward exercises, esteemed «*«••* «• 
work a reconciliation with God. It »»«■"'£*«" 2 
build temples, slay victims, offer up ^sacrifices, to rati ana 
feast, to petition and thank, to laugh and cry, t« » stugand 
sigh by tarns ; but it has not yet been found »<■»»<•* *• 
induce them to break off an amour, to make J«»m 
of ill-got wealth, or bring the passions or •PP*"**' »«* 
a reasonable subjection, differ as »«i« *•* wl "* 
opinion concerning what they ought to believe, o r •*« 
/hat manner they are to serve God, as they csls,JJ 
they all agree in gratifying their »PPe«tes. Tho •«*• 
passions reign eternally In all countries and la all agea. 
Cnd Mahometan, tho Chrlrtla. , and »PW«J 
Tartar and the Indian, all kinds of men, who flffer to 
almost every thing else, universally agree ««* "£*£ 
their passions. If there is a differenco among »«■»«• 
this, that the more superstitious they are, always *• •«• 
vicious— and the more they beliere, tho less they V™**- 
This is a melancholy consideration to a good mind; W » 
most terrible truth, and certainty, above all things, wettt 
our while to Inquire Into ; wo will. «*«*>"> P*»™ 
wound and search It to the bottom ; we will lay tho aw to 
theroot of the tree, and shew you tho true reason < »»£»•» 
go on in sinning and repenting, repfnHag «■« •»«?• 
Lain, through the whole courso of their Iltes; and tho 
reason is, because they hare been taught, most wick. odly 
taught, that religion and virtue are two thing! "owlutelr 
distinct ; that the deficiency of the one might be suppUed 
by the sufficiency of the other, and that what rn want to 
virtue, you must make up tu religion. But this religion, 
so dishonourable to God and so pernicious to ■«", ■ 
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worse than atheism ; for atheism, though k takes away 
one grtat motl? o to support ? irtne In distress, yet it fur- 
Bishes no man with argnmentt to be virions ; but supersti- 
tion, or what the world means by religion, is the greatest 
possible encouragement to rice, by setting up something 
as religion which shall atone and commute for the want of 
virtue. This is establishing iniquity by a law, the highest 
»*— by an authority, the highest authority, that of God 
himself. We complain of the ? ices of the world and the 
wickedness of men, without searching into the true cause. 
'Tis not because they are wicked by nature, for that is 
both false and impious, but because, to serve the purpose 
of their pretended soul-savers, they hare been carefully 
taught that they are wicked by nature and cannot help con* 
tinoing so. It would hare been impossible for men to hare 
been both vicious and religious, had religion been made to 
consist where alone it does consist, and had men been aU 
ways taught that true religion is the practice of virtue in 
obedience to the will of God, who presides overall things, 
and will finally make it every man's happiness to do his 
' duty. This single opinion in religion, that things are so 
well made by the Deity, that virtue is its own reward, and 
that happiness will ever rise from acting according to the 
reason and nature of things, or that God, ever <wise and 
good, will provide some extraordinary happiness for those 
who suffer for virtue's sake, is enough to support a man 
under all difficulties, to keep him steady to his duty, and 
enable him to stand firm as avj-ock amidst all the charms of 
pleasure, profit, and honor. But this religion of reason, 
which all men are capable of, has been neglected and 
condemned, and another set up ; the natural consequence 
of which has puzzled mens* understandings and debauched 
their morals more than all the lewd poets and atheistical 
philosophers that ever infested the world;. for, instead of 
being taught that religion consists in action or obedience 
to the eternal moral law of God, we have been most gravely 
and venerably told, that it consists in believing certain 
opinions which we could form no ideas of, or which were 
contrary to the clear perceptions of our minds, or which 
had no tendency to make us wiser or better; or, which is 
much more, had a tendency to make us wicked and im« 
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moral. And this belief, this impious belief, arising from 
imposition on one side and want of examination on the 
other, has been called by the sacred name of religion;— 
whereas religion cooshts in knowledge and obedience. 
We know there is a God, and we know his will, which h, 
that we should do all the good we can ; and we are assured ' 
from his perfections, that we shall find our own good in so 
doing. And what would we have more? Are we after 
inquiring, and in an age full of liberty, children still f 

Cannot we be quiet unless we have holy romances, sacred 
fables, and traditionary tales, to amuse us tn an idle hour, 
and give rest to our souls when our vices will not suffer us to 
rest? Ton have been taught, indeed, that right belief, or 
orthodoxy, will, like charity, cover a multitude of sins— 
but, be not deceived, belief, or mere assent to the truth oT 
propositions upon evidence, is not a virtue, nor unbelief a 
vice. 

Faith is not a voluntary act; it does not depend on Ike* . 
will ; every man must believe or disbelieve, or doubt who* 
ther he will or no, according as evidence appears to him. 
So that he who happens to believe right is neither the 
better, nor he who believes wrong ever the worse. Faith 
then being absolutely involuntary, can never become a 
duty. Divine faith is justly called the cift of God, ea 
being above all human abilities. % If, therefore, men* how* 
ever dignified or distinguished, command us to believe, 
they are guilty of the highest folly and absurdity, because 
'tis out of our power ; but, if they command us to beliere^ 
and annex rewards to belief and severe penalties to uabs> 
lief, then are they most wicked and immoral, because they' 
annex rewards and punishments to what is Involuntary; 
and, therefore, neither rewardable nor punishable. It ap- 
pears thus very plainly unreasonable and unjust to com»~ 



mand us to believe any doctrine, be It good or bad, wis* 1 
or unwise. But when men command us to believe opinlosjt { 
which have not only no tendency to promote virtue, but 
which shall be allowed to commute or atone for the want 
of H, (hen are they arrived at the utmost reach of impiety 
—then Is their iniquity full-then have they finished the 
misery and completed the destruction of poor mortal i 
By betrajing the interest of virtue they have i 
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and sapped the foundations of all human happiness, and 
how treacherously and dreadfully have (hey betrayed it* ; 
A gift well applied, the chattering of soma unintelligible > 
sounds called creeds, an unfeigned assent and consent to 
whatever the church enjoins, religions washing and conse- 
crated feasts, repenting on a death bed, pardons rightly 
sued out, and absolutions authoritatively given, have done 
more towards making and continuing men vicious than all 
their natural passions and infidelity put together; for infi- 
delity can only take away the supernatural rewards of 
virtue ; but these superstitious opinions and practices have 
not only turned the scene and made men lose sight of the 
natural rewards of it, but have induced them to think that 
were there no hereafter, vice would be preferable to virtue, . 
and that they should increase in happiness as they increased 
in wickedness; and this they have been taught in several 
religious discourses and sermons delivered by men whose or- 
thodoxy was never doubted, particularly by a late reverend 
Prelate, I mean Bishop Atterbury, io his sermon on these., 
words, u if in this life only is hope, then are we of ajl men 
most miserable; 99 where vice and faith ride most lovingly 
and triumphantly together. But these church doctrines of 
the natural excellency of vice, the efficacy of a right belief, 
the dignity of atonements and propitiations, have, besides 
depriving us of the native beauty and charms of honesty, 
and thus cruelly stabbing virtue to the heart, raised and 
diffused among men a certain unnatural passion which we 
shall call hatred ; a hatred, constant, deep-rooted, and 
immortal. All our other passions rise and mil, die and 
rise again, but this of religious and pious hatred, rises and 
grows every day stronger upon the mind, as we grow more 
religious; because, we hate for God's sake, for our soul's 
sake, and for the sake of these poor souls too who have the 
misfortone not to believe as we do ; and can we In so good 
a cause hate too much ? The more strongly we hate, the 
better we are^and the more mischief we do to the bodies 
and estates of those infidels and heretics, the more do we 
shew our love to God. This is religious leal, and this has . 
been called Divinity, but remember that the only tree 
divinity is Humanity. 
February, 1810, 
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The Power of Intellect, its Duty, and (he Obstacles that 
Ogpose Us Progress. 

The sources of hope and consolation to the human 
race are to be sought for in the energy of intellectual 
powers. To these, every specific amelioration must bear 
a constant and invariable reference; and whatever op- 
poses the progress of such a power, is unquestionably in 
most pointed opposition to the best and most important in- 
terests of our species. The organic construction of man 
induces a strong conclusion that no limits can possibly be 
assigned to his moral and scientific improvements. The 
question relative to the nature and substance of the human 
mind, is of much less consequence than that which relates 
to the extent of force and capacity, and the diversified 
modes of beneficial application. The strength of the hu- 
man understanding is incalculable, its keenness of dis- 
cernment would ultimately penetrate into every pert of 
nature, were it permitted to operate with uncontrolled and 
unqualified freedom. It is because this sublime principle 
of man has been constantly the object of the most scur- 
rilous abuse, and the most detestable invective from su- 
perstition, that his moral existence has been buried in the 
gulf of ignorance, and his intellectual powers tarnished 
by the ferocious and impure hand of fanaticism. Al- 
though we are made capable of sublime reflections, It has 
hitherto been deemed a crime to think, and a still greater . 
crime to speak our thoughts after they have been con- 
ceived. The despotism of the universe had Waged, war 
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against the power of the human understanding, and for 
many ages successfully combated its efforts, but the natu. 
ral energy of this immortal property of human existence 
was incapable of being controlled by such extraneous and 
degrading restraints. It burst the walls of its prison, ex- 
plored the earth, discovered the properties of its compo- 
nent parts, analyzed their' natures, and gave to them spe- 
cific classification and arrangement Not content with 
terrestrial researches, intellect abandoned the earth, and 
travelled in quest of science through the celestial regions. ' 
The heavens were explored, the stars were counted, and 
the revolutions of the planets subjected to mathematical 
calculation. All nature became the theatre of human 
action, and man in his unbounded and ardent desire at- 
tempted to embrace the universe. Such was the nature 
of his powers, such their strength and fervour, that hopes 
axivl anticipations trere unqualified and unlimited. The 
subordinate objects in the great mass of existence were 
decompounded, and the essential peculiarities of their 
different natures delineated with astonishing accuracy and 
wonderful precision. Situated in the midst of a world of 
physical wonders, and having made some progress in the 
analytical decomposition of material substances, and the 
relative position of revolving orbs, man began to turn his 
powers to the nice disquisitions of the subtile properties 
of his mental existence. Here the force of his faculties 
was opposed by the darkness and difficulties of the sub- 
ject; and superstition, ever ready to arrest and destroy 
moral improvement, cast innumerable difficulties in the 
way, and the bewildered mind found this part of the sys- 
tem of nature less accessible than the physical universe, 
whose prominent disparities struck the understanding and 
presented clear discrimination. The ignorance and bar- 
barism of former ages, It is said, furnish an awful intima- 
tion of the imbecility of our mental powers and the hope- 
less condition of the human race. If thought be reflected 
back for the purpose of recognizing through a long night 
of time the miseries and ignorance of the species, there 
will be found, no doubt, powerful causes of lamentation ; 
but courage will be resuscitated when the energy of intel- 
lect b displayed, and the improvement of the world, which 
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has already been made, shall be clearly exhibited to view. 
It is not sufficient that man acknowledge 'the possession orc- 
his intellectual powers, it is also necessary that these 
powers should be developed, and their force directed to 
the discovery of correct principle, and the useful applica- 
tion of it to social life; errors, evils, and vicea every 
where exist, and by these the world has been rendered 
continually wretched ; and the history of mankind fur- 
nishes the dreadful lessons, and shocks the sensibility of 
every human being. The savage ferocity of despotism 
has destroyed the harmony of society ; the unrelenting 
cruelty of superstition has cut asunder the finest fibres 
that ever concreted the hearts of intelligent beings. It 
has buried beneath its gloomy vale all the moral properties 
of our existence, and entombed in the grave of ignorance 
and terror the most sublime energies, and the purest affec- 
tions of the human mind. An important duty is therefore 
imposed upon intellect, and a departure from its faithful 
performance should be ranked among the crimes which 
have most disgraced and injured the felicity of the world. 
If the few philanthropists who have embarked in the cause 
of humanity, have not been adequately rewarded, it if, 
nevertheless, true, that the principle and force of duty re- 
main the same, unbroken and incapable of being abro- 
gated. It is the discovery and propagation of truth which 
ought to engage the attention of map, and call forth the 
powerful activity of his mind. 

The nature of ancient institutions, instead of forming 
a reason against the activity of mind, should be considered 
as constituting a double stimulus ; these institutions are such 
a complete abandonment of every just and correct princi- 
ple ; they have been so destructive in their operation and 
effects, that nothing but the strong and energetic move* 
ment of the human understanding will be capable of 
subverting them. The whole earth has been made the 
wretched abode of ignorance and misery— and to priests 
and tyrants these dreadful effects are to be attributed. 
These are the privileged monsters wljp have subjugated 
the earth, destroyed the peace and industry of society, 
and committed the most atrocious of all robberies — that 
have robbed human nature of its intellectual property, 
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leafing all in a state of waste aud barrenness. Moses, 
Zoroaster, Jesus, and Mahomet, are names celebrated in 
history ; but what are thej celebrated for ? Have their 
institutions softened the savage ferocity of man ? Hate they 
developed a clear system of principles, either moral, sci- 
entific, or philosophical I Have they encouraged the free 
and unqualified operation of Intellect, or rather by their 
institutions, has not a gloom been thrown over the clearest 
subjects, and their esamination prohibited under the se- 
verest penalties ? The successors and followers of these 
men have adhered to the destructive lessons of their mas.* 
ters with undeviating tenacity. This has formed one of 
the most powerful obstacles to the progress of improve- 
ment, and still threatens with eternal damnation that man 
who shall call in question the truth of their dogmas, or 
the divinity of their systems. 

The political tyranny of the earth coalesced with this 
phalanx of religious despots, and the love of science and 
of virtue was nearly banished from the world. Twelve 
centuries of moral and political darkness, in which Europe 
was involved, had nearly completed the destruction of hu- 
man dignity, and every thing valuable or ornamental in 
the character of man. During this long and doleful night 
of ignorance, slavery, and superstition, Christianity reigned 
triumphant ; its doctrines and divinity were not called in 
question. The power of the Pope, the Clergy, and. the 
Church, were omnipotent ; nothing could restrain their 
pbrenzy, nothing could controul the cruelty of their fana- 
ticism ; with mad enthusiasm they set on foot the most 
bloody and terrific crusades, the object of which was to 
recover from infidels the Holy Land* Seven hundred 
thousand men are said to have perished in the two first ex- 
peditions, which had been thus commenced and carried on 
by the pious zeal of the Christian church, and in the total 
. amount, several millions were found numbered with the 
dead— the awful effects of religious fanaticism presuming 
upon the aid of heaven. It was then that man lost all 
his dignity, and sunk to the condition of a brute ; it was 
then that intellect received a deadly blow, from which it 
did not recover till the fifteenth century. From that time 
to the present, the progress of knowledge has been con* 
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stantly accelerated ; independence of mind has been as- 
serted, aud opposing obstacles have been gradually dimi- 
nished. The church has resigned a part of her power, the 
better to retain the remainder; civil tyranny linbwn 
shaken to its centre in both hemispheres ; the milignity 
of superstition is abating,, and every species of 9"*«to 
imposture, and imposition, are yielding to the light and 
power of science. An awful contest has commenced, 
which must terminate in the destruction of thrones and 
civil despotism-in the annihilation of ^cc les w«ail pride 
and domination ; or, on the other hand, intellect,. science, 
and manly virtue will be crushed in one general rum, 
and the world will retrograde towards a state of Igno- 
ance, barbarism, and misery. The latter, however, is an 
event rendered almost impossible by the discovery of the 
art of printing, by the expansion of mind, and the gene- 
ral augmentation of knowledge. Church and State may 
unite to form an insurmountable barrier against the exten- 
sion of thought, the moral progress of nations, and the 
felicity of nature; but let it be recollected, that the gua- 
rantee for moral and political emancipation is already 
deposited in the archives of every school and college, and 
in the mind of every cultivated and enlightened man of all 
countries. It will henceforth be a vain and fruitless at- 
' tempt to reduce the earth to that state of slavery of which 
the history of former ages has furnished such an awful 
picture. The crimes of ecclesiastical despots are still cor- 
roding upon the very vitals of human society ; the severi- 
ties of civil power will never be forgotten. I he destruc- 
tive influence of ancient institutions will teach us to $eek 
in nature and the knowledge of her laws, for the discovery 
of those principles whose operation aloue can emancipate 
the world from dreadful bondage. If in the succeeding 
chapters we shall be able to destroy any considerable por- 
tion of human errors, and establish some solid truths, our 
labours will bear a relation to the progressive Improve, 
ment of the human race, which, to intelligent minds, is 
of all considerations the most beueficial aud important. 
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CHAP. n. 

Theology and Hi EjJTccti. 

The impressions that are made on (he human mind by 
the awful and tremendous powers of nature, ha?e filled it 
with terror and astonishment. If by a laborious investi- 
gation of the universe, and the laws by which it is regu. 
lated ; if by an examination of our own constitution and 
the refined properties of our existence ; if from a view of 
the moral and physical world, in the aggregate, we are 
led to the idea of simple Theism, including all possible 
perfection, it will nevertheless be found substantially 
true, that with all savage nations, and even with the mass 
of the people in civilized countries, that no such sublime 
conception has ever formed any part of their systems of 
Theology. Rude, immoral, and incoherent opinions have 
been heaped together upon this subject, and gods innume- 
rable hare been fabricated by a distempered and disordered 
imagination. It is only with those who have made soma 
progress in science, that any clear and correct ideas of 
Theology have been found; the god of ignorance has 
always been an immortal monster, whose attributes spread 
. terror through the whole animal world. The power 
of thought, directed to the examination of the laws of 
nature,' or to the science of ontology, Is pressed by an 
ultimate necessity to the admission of an immortal princi- 
ple, to the faint conception of v an eternal being, whose 
perfections guarantee the existence and harmony of the 
universe. The essence of such a being is inconceivable; 
and that mind which has no doubt on the reality ef the 
case, is, nevertheless, incompetent to the discoTery of 
mode, manner, or place of residence. If the material 
world be excluded from constituting any share in the 
essence of such a being, the refinements and speculations 
will afterwards become extremely subtile, and conception 
will, perhaps, be nearly lost in the spirituality of the 
subject. . The principle of causation is, of all others, the 
most difficult of examination, because it includes the idea 
of an infinite series in which the last point at which the 
miud arrives presents a new difficulty not less tbtn the 
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former, and involving the idea of eternal progression. 
—Metaphysical reasoning on the subject is, however, 
reserved to occupy a place near the dote of this work, 
where Theism and its combatants will receive a suitable 
share of reflection. At present it Is sufficient that wo 
refer the universe, its laws, and order, to the divinity of 
thought— emanating from the most perfect of ail beings. 
It has been a great question, bow far the principle of 
theology affects the principle and practice of virtue. It 
can be matter of no doubt in the first place, that a corrupt 
and vitiated theology has ever been the bane of morality, % 
and produced effects of the most destructive and detestable 
nature. An infinite being, clothed with immoral attri* 
butes, and yet made an object of worship and affection, 
will indubitably pervert the finest sensations of the human 
heart, and render savage and ferocious the character 
of man. This is not conjecture, It is verified by facta ; 
the history of all churches prove it beyond contradiction. 
It Is natural to expect such an effect; the being that 
is worshipped, is presented as a pattern, and to imitate 
his properties, is declared to be an essential duty. If 
such a being commit murder, or at any time gives orders 
to the human race to perform such cruel act, the order 
once given is the signal for military assassination, national 
vengeance, or the exercise of domestic resentment. The 
world becomes a field of blood, and man is slaughtered 
in the name of heaven. From the introduction of ChrlstU 
anity into the world to the present moment, there la 
scarcely a single war that has taken place in Europe but 
what has verified this opinion. The Church has alwaya 
been in danger— it is in danger still, and always will be. 
so long as there shall be found on earth a single privileged 
impostor to sound in the name of Heaven the trumpet of 
alarm among the nations of the world. The purest ideas 
of the divinity are necessary for the correct operation of 
the moral powers of man ; there cannot remain a shadow 
of doubt, when recourse is made to the history of the 
Jews and Christians, that the god or gods whom they 
have adored, have produced an unfavourable effect upon 
their moral temperament and habits. The Jewish god to 
denominated a god of vengeance, wrath, and fury. Ho 
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gives commands for the indiscriminate massacre of men. 
women, and children— declaring that not a sonl should be 
left alive. The god of the Jews is inherited by the 
Christians with additional specimens of injustice and im- 
morality. An infinite and eternal son equal to himself, 
becomes the object of his wrath, and on him with unre- 
lenting severity he Teaks his terrible vengeance. This 
awful and immoral action is considered, in the riew of the 
Christian believer, as an excellent preparatory step to the 
exercise of gratitude and the overflowings of filial affec- 
tions. When man makes to himself gods of such a cha- 
racter, it were far better that he had been destitute of all 
theological opinions, or that his adoration should hate 
been offered to that resplendent luminary that enlightens 
the world and vivifies the productions of the earth. The 
principle of morality is founded in the nature of man, and 
modified by his reciprocal relations : this principle cannot 
be augmented in its force or application by a reference to 
those barbarous phantoms and incongruous beings which 
the theology of the Jews and Christians, as well as all 
savage nations, has presented to view. Individuals and 
nations will always be wicked so long as they -adore a 
divinity of loose and immoral character. Theology must 
first be rendered pure, and then it will become a question 
of magnitude — what influential relation it bears to the sci- 
ence of morality and happiness of the world. 



CHAP III. 

Christian Theology 

Believers in the Christian system of religion, arc 
seldom aware of the difficulties into which their theologi- 
cal theories have plunged them. They are in habits of 
bestowing on this religion the most unqualified applause, 
and in most cases, no doubt, the most sincere approbation ; 
but the errors and absurdities, the immorality, and the in- 
correctness of principle, have never made any serious 
impression upon their minds. The dreadful idea of 
opposing that which has been called divine, strikes with 
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terror the uninstructed mind, and ignorance ^ feeds the 
ecclesiastical deception. Ignorance is an excellent friend 
to an ancient system of error, to the church, and the diffe. 
rent projects by which mankind have been enslaved. If 
you can once persuade a man that he is totally ignorant of 
the subject on which you are about to discourse, you can 
make him believe any thing. Impositions of this kind 
are furnished by erery day's experience ; and the victim 
of such imposition, is commonly the first to applaud the 
instrument of hit ruin. 

Nothing can be more true, nothing more certain, or lav 
portant, than that man owes to himself due respect, that 
his intellect is an object of veneration, and its result into* 
woven with the best interest of human society. The dis- 
torted exhibitions of imaginary beings contained in all 
ancient theology, ought to excite within us a strong desire 
to discover truth, and reclaim the digntty which nature 
gave to man. Fanaticism, when armed with the artillery 
of Heaven, ought not to be permitted to shake the throne 
or empire of reason; the base is immortal, and the super* 
structure will be augmented in beauty and excellence, in 
proportion to the progress of knowledge and the destruc- 
tion of religious bigotry. It is remarkable that, with many 
honest minds, the consciousness of intellectual indepen- 
dence has never been realised, and fear has prevented the 
activity of thought and the derelopemeut of truth. Names 
have assumed a weight and authority, which la) reality 
does not belong to them. The church and Us maxims 
have been revered; subordinate agents of the Creator 
have produced universal trcpidatfo- "- rfc ~ ti V " K ~ w - 
into the felicity of the moral — 

even with the Christian church, L m 

dismay. These subjects carry along with them the most 
dreadful alarm, and man, amidst the reveries of superna- 
tural theology, becomes either feeble or foolish, his power 
relaxed, his energy is gone, and he sinks beneath the sys- 
tem of fear, which H is the oftce of cultivated reason 
alone to destroy. Such are the fatal effects of all theology, 
but more particularly of that which is denominated Chrto- 
tiaiu The Christian world worships three infinite Gods, 
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tod one omniscient and omnipresent de?il*. This last 
being is an object rather of terror and frightful apprehen* 
sion, than of worship and adoration; bat as he is clothed 
with nearly all the attributes which this system of religion 
has ascribed to its divinity, or divinities, and as the latter 
is also clothed with the awful qualities of wrath and ven- 
geance, it would be difficult to offer any good reason why 
the one should be entitled, in the view of the Christian 
believer, to more homage than the other* since between 
them there is so striking a resemblance of character. But 
whether Christian theology represents the devil as an 
object of worship or only of fear, it is nevertheless cer- 
tain, that he is a very important and essential character 
in the drama therein acted. He holds a prominent and 
conspicuous place in this wonderful system of mythology, 
and his destruction would go far to the ruin of the scheme 

* These assertions have been objected to as incorrectly some be- 
lievers who read the first edition of ibis work. The explanatory and 
qualify ins; remarks which follow this phrase in the text, ought to 
have itlenced objections of this kind ; but there are other scriptural 
considerations which will abundantly destroy the force of the objec- 
tion. God is represented as a being of wrath, vengeance and fury- 
mi alto is the devil! The worship of God consists in a very bis;h de- 
cree in the sentiment of fear— The fear of the Lord Is the bcgiuning 
of wisdom— fear God and keep his commandments, &c. Christian 
believers are also most terribly afraid of the devil; if the sentiment 
of fear be worship in the one case, why should it not be so considered 
in the other case ? But this is not all; the description given of these 
two beings in Holy Writ is so perfectly tinJIar, that believers, iu 
order to be consistent, ought to include them both as objects of wor- 
ship. Speaking of God, the scriptures say, •• lit was onto me at a Bear 
lying in wait, and as a Lion in secret places? Lam. iii. 10. Aud of the 
Uevil, " Hejoctk about like a roaring Lkm .seeking u+*m me map devour? 
1 Peter, v. 8. The only distinction here is, that the one was a roaring 
lion, and the other did not roar; but this deficiency is made up by 
coupling with the still lion a still bear also; for these two put to- 
gether would probably be about equal, in point of terror, to the roar- 
ing lion. When Christian believers are so inconsistent as to worship 
these immoral monsters, or either of them, they ought to cease to 
charge others with lies and blasphemies. As to the first part of the 
phrase— that the Christian world worships three infinite Gods, this 



is certainly true, and demonstrated by the single consideration, that 
they attribute infinite perfection to euch person in the Trinity. The 
unintelligible union of these three persons cannot destroy in any 
degree whatever the infinite perfection ascribed to each; it therefore 
remains true, that the Christian world really worship three infinite 
gods, or infinite person*, which is exactly the same thing. ' 
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itself. There are many other subordinate agents who 
are actors in the Christian scenes, such as angels, ghosts, 
and witches ; these, however, are not considered as objects 
of adoration, but are only to be treated with that degree 
of civility and respect to which their station in this celes- 
tial and mythological aristocracy may justly entitle them. 
This variegated group of gods, devils, angels, ghosts, and 
witches, is what constitutes essentially the supernatural . 
theology, or rather mythology of the Christian world. 
One sect, the most ancient, and like ail others, in their 
own estimation, the most orthodox, have added one female 
divinity to complete the beauty and wonder of the scheme. 
The Virgin Mary, among the Papists, is called the mother 
of God; and having produced so respectable an offspring, 
is frequently addressed with prayers and supplications, 
and to her also divine honors are paid. Next to the 
absurdity of the leading idea contained in the nature of 
this theological system, is that branch of it which violates 
all the rules of arithmetical calculation and mathematical 
proportion — that which violates all ideas of common sense 
and common understanding, the awful doctrine of the 
Trinity. The Father it God, the Son is God, and the 
Holy Ghost is God; and yet there are not Three Gods, 
but One God. The Father is Almighty, the Son is AU 
mighty, and the Holy Ghost is, Almighty; yet there are 
not three Almighties but one Almighty 9 . The essence 
of this doctrine is, that there is but one infinite and perfect 
being, yet there are three infinite and perfect beings. 
When the Christian is asked how many Gods there are* 
he will answer, there is but one. If the inquiry be made 
how many persons this God is divided into, the answer is, 
three ; but to each of these three persons all possible per* 
fection is attributed, and yet in sf compound state the 
whole mass of perfection continues the same* Let this 
doctrine be subjected to rational investigation, and its ab« 
surdity and contradiction must strike with astonishment 
every correct mind. There cannot possibly exist in nature 
more than one infinite, eternal, and perfect being; one 
infinity swallows up all others, and it is impossible to add 

* See St. Athanaslus's Creed, 
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to that which Is already at great atitcan.be. If God 
the Father possesses all possible excellence, if he be in- 
finite in extent, infinite in duration, there can be no spaco 
or time in which any other infinite being could possibly 
exist. Two infinities must either coincide and,' coalesce, 
and then they would become one, or they would destroy 
each other. If the Father is possessed of infinite wisdom, 
such attribute cannot belong either to the Son or to the 
Holy Ghost; if the Son, the second person, possessed such 
infinite wisdom, it would operate as 4 disfranchisement of 
the other two; the same will apply to the ffo/y Ghost in 
exclusion of his competitors ; there can be but one infinite— 
a double infinite is a double absurdity, and the Trinitarian 
idea is incongruous and impossible. If the assertion bo 
made, that one is equal to three, and that three are so 
more than one, all numerical distinction ts totally destroy- 
ed, and man consents to become a fool upon the plainest 
points. Trinitarian declarations are direct contradictions 
to each other;' the part is as great as the whole, and the 
whole is no greater than the part; three infinites put 
together make only one, and the destruction of two of 
them does not diminish the mass of existence or perfection. 
If facts did not stare us in the face, we should never have 
believed that it wes in the power superstition to have per* 
verted in so gross a manner the human understanding. — 
In all the common concerns and calculations of human 
life, Christians themselves practically declare, that they 
do not believe In the doctrine of the Trinity. In these 
concerns* they would be very unwilling that a part should 
be considered as equal to the whole, or that the whole 
should be estimated no higher than the part; they would 
not consent to destroy all numerical distinction, nor would 
they be willing to annihilate the just ideas of discrimina- 
tion, by which their interest is supported ; but although 
in common life they would reject all this, yet in Theology, 
the nature of things is stripped of its true character, and 
every species of just distinction is perverted or destroyed. 
This doctrine of the Trinity, Christianity has borrowed 
from the ancient heathen Ideas, and the church has incor> 
porated it for the purposes of mystery and ecclesiastical 
imposition* It was found among the reveries of Plato, and 
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being transferred to the followers of Jesup, it has appear- 
ed under, the modification, and with the names of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost. Thus modified, it became the foun- 
dation of a cruel and ferocious dogma, that eternal dam- 
nation should be the portion of him who called in ques- 
tion this holy mystery. The spirit of this Trinitarian 
opinion has diffused itself through several other parts of 
the Christian system, and the idea of an atonement is not 
the least shocking amongst the consequences that are to be 
ascribed to this theological absurdity. The followers of 
the Son of Mary boast of the purity of their Theistical 
doctrine; but a candid examination of it proves, that it 
is nothing more than a modification of the mythologioal 
opinions of all ancient and barbarous nations. 



CHAP. IV. 



The Bible, or the Sacred Writing* of the Jews and 
Christian*. 

Among all nations that have pretended to any kind 
of literary improvement, there have always been found 
ambitious, designing, and fanatic men, who are impelled 
by one or the other of these considerations to become lead- 
ers or influential characters among the beings who sur- 
rounded them. Superiority of talents or improvements 
constituted a ground of hope and strong belief, that they 
should succeed in an attempt of this kind. Advantage 
was taken of human ignorance, and the most destructive 
and erroneous plans were introduced and established by 
length of time and the force of authority. In nations not 
at all, or very little improved, tradition has supplied the 
place of sacred writings, and they have been equally the 
dupes of those unprincipled chieftians who have Mtumed 
authority over them. Moses and Mahomet governed their 
followers with a rod of iron and a military despotism* 
—They were savage and ferocious men, crafty and in* 
triguing, and they knew how to subject to their will the ' 
stupid but unfortunate followers who were devoted to their 
views. If Jesus was more mild, benevolent, and temperate, 
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it was because he had lest power, and because has disposi- 
tion was less cruel and resentful. His followers, when 
doihed with power, have not paid a very high compliment 
to their master, for the history of their conduct evinces 
the most malignant design, and the earth has been drenched 
it) blood to defend that system of religion, of which the 
meek and lowly Jesus is reputed to be the author. 

The Christian religion is a compound and combination 
of all the theological writings of the followers of Moses and 
Jesus. We have no evidence that either of these men 
wrote any part either of the Old or New Testament.— 
From Genesis to the Apocalypse of St John, a vast varie- 
ty of fact, fable, principle, wickedness, and error is ex- 
hibited to view. The book, though bound together, ap- 
pears to be in many respects discordant; the historical part 
his no accurate connection; the moral part is distorted, 
tlc6cient, or wicked ; the doctrinal parts are either unin- 
telligible, or contrary to moral and philosophical truth. 
These positions shall be proved in the course of the exami- 
nation of these sacred writings ; it is sufficient for the pre- 
sent that the consideration which relates to the origin and 
nature of such productions, should form the basis of our 
inquiry. It is because man has forgotten the dignity of 
his nature ; it is because he docs not realize the force of 
his faculties, that he consents to yield to the impositions 
of superstition. What is a book, whether it bo denomt- 
nared sacred or not, unless the human mind is capable of 
discovering the evidence by which the truth of such 
book cau be substantiated ? The Bible, which means no- 
thing more than a book ; the scriptures of the Old and 
New Testaments, which mean nothing more than the hete- 
rogeneous writings contained in the former, and the inco- 
herent and unintelligible will of various beings contained 
in the latter ; what are all these to the correct decisions 
of human intellect, unless the matter therein contained can 
be collated with the immortal principles of truth in the 
system of nature. 

The title pace of the Bible subjects it to a strong sus- 
picion of fraud and deception, of error, alteration, and 
absurdity. It is as follows, and ought to be examined : 
The Holg Bible, containing the Old and New Testament* 
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translated out of the origindtongues,anduHhtUformc^ 
translations, diligently compared and revised, b 9 his Ma, 
jettfs special command. Jppointedto be reodinch^eu 
ThetitUpage of this book, which for many centuna >ha* 
been the rule of faith and action in the Christian world, Is 
of itself sufficient to destroy its supernatural origin and dt- 
vine authority. It is to be observed, that the book In the 
first place was denominated holy ; but its holiness and di- 
viuity are both destroyed before we get through the title 
pagef It is a well known fact, that this book was *ot 
written at first in the English language, but in Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin ; that it has been translated out of these 
languages into English ; and the believer who understands 
no language but English, rests his faith upon the know- 
ledge and integrity of the translators alone* Me cunnot 
tell whether these men were either scientific or honest, and 
consequently he does not know whether he believes what 
was really contained in the original writings or not. He 
cannot determine whether the sentiments which have 
drawn forth the affections of his heart, have really eman- 
ated from God, or proceeded from the mind of man ; he 
cannot tell whether the supposed truths of the Gospel are 
the result of human or divine power. If the sentiments 
and the doctrines be consistent with the nature of things, 
he may, on this account, pronounce them true; but they 
are true because they are consistent, and not because 
they have been revealed. This single consideration, thai 
the English believer knows nothing of the original state 
of the Bible, is- of itself sufficient to annihilate all his 
confidence. But this ll not all -this book is said to be 
given by divine inspiration ; but is it possible that Inspira- 
tion can be either transferred, translated, altered, or re* 
vised? Certainly the very nature of the thing forbids it. 
If the scriptures be given by divine Inspiration, their con- 
tents must be communicated to certain individuals by su- 
pernatural power. These individuals had no such power 
to transfer to other individuals with the same force of au. 
thority, the celestial information which they have received. 
If it were binding on the first persons who received it, it 
could not be equally so upon the second, for the nature and 
force of the communications were essentially destroyed; 
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The first power that communicated was divine, the second 
was human; the first was incapable of error, the second 
dccepti? e and fallacious. If it were therefore to be admitted 
that any human beings were ever inspired, it would not 
follow that the result of that inspiratian could be com- 
municated with certitude or di? ine authority to any other 
minds. The idea of transferring celestial information re* 
ceived by supernatural means, is absurd and impossible : it 
is as impossible as that man could become a God, and ex* 
ercise the attributes of the Divinity. The idea of trans- 
lating a supernatural system of religion, is equally incorrect. 
The readers of such a system, e? en in the original lan- 
guages, could not know that the things therein contained 
were inspired by God himself, if those few be excepted 
who were supposed to be the recipients of such sacred in- 
struction ; much less could the reader fin subsequent ages 
be assured of the truth or validity of such translated doc- 
trines. To render this system correct, and keep up the 
chain of divine connection, fit it not only necessary that 
the first prophets and apostles should have been inspired, 
but that all the translators, transcribers, printers, and 
printers 9 boys, should ha?e been inspired also. In defi- 
ciency of such arrangement, the Christian believer at the 
present day must be uncertain whether he believes in holy 
writ, or the imaginary conceptions and wild reveries of the 
human understanding. If inspiration be a thing founded 
in truth, there can be no occasion to alter or revise it. It 
is defect alone that creates the necessity of alteration and 
revision. If therefore the Bible was right at first, ewy 
nlterationis a deviation from that rectitude; and conse- 
quently, in proportion as the scriptures have been altered 
and revised in modern times, the Christian believer has 
been led astray ; he has not believed in the real and true 
word of God. If the scriptures were wroog at first, the 
faith of the primitive Christian was nothing more than a 
delusive error; in either of these cases we are thrown into 
a dilemma, from which clerical ingenuity alone will be able 
to extricate us. The last resort of the believer must be to 
the authority and command of his Majesty, who has kindly 
interfered, for the purpose of rendering divine and holy a 
book, whose indecency and immorality shocks all common 
sense and common honesty. 
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while the pl«« «d T^StewU"* tbeditinlty 

" e » t0 " in ?! t hcbe, ;S. wMteit. dSrine. are reprc- 
of the Christian religion , ™ « j" " KXiy exalted 

sented as the most pure ^^S£Si the goodness 
aborc that of any other jg** £S3 i *e »ort «»»e- 
of the Creator «W^k&lS»£B« of the human 
serred gratitude, and the highest affection 
heart; while this absurd and cruel i*g» " i « j 
held up to admiration a. "£^*Sfi& of Infinite 
perfection and the 3£^J5Wrfw*Hl« 
benetolenee ; ^" l J25 credence to the mjf- 
calleduponto y«ld i™ WgM « whUc , ,„ « 

terious dogmas of . th »J2 If the Christian world to pro- 
word, th. thundering Toiee o rtlw wnw ^ 

d*U to /be elert few ^fiSh? to th. »a.y 
as their unfading F» rt,on » ™? • "™ f wb , t they call a 
who are unfortunately dest. t»£ jf J b.^ J ^ 
saving .nd supernatural fait h ' ™ * Xlarttkm.. Thi. 
into the truth or "^j^SSJto «7 •»>*' 
inquiry shall bt # "'^^".S^effect than that 
principle than that of truth, or "7™ . concept 

of theh.ppl»~.«f ■"■"■^J Kto. resulting from 
tions aboTe etery .PTj^JSTSS for our object, we 

hope or feWs^fcw^^JlSto. of tM * ** 
shall proceed to an «■«""* ™JJ3 ^Christianity, 
much celebrated .yttem^«l»g«»^2r HOT , ttl '. 

The world has been so long to . '""?".,, traces of ln- 
be true, that th. mind **»• *^ JJS1TS take, 
dependent i«'t rti f Uo ° n ' f " .«2 and Kbml inquiry ha. 
possession of the human f «X'£,*"ut h oritr. A c«*rel 
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discussion of the subject; aod in order to do this with 
perspicuity, the following method shall be obserred :— 

1st. We shell make some remarks concerning Jesus 
Christ* 

*dly. We shall consider the doctrines of the Christian 
religion. 

3dly. The morality of this religion* 

4thly. The effects of the introduction of Christianity 
Into the world. 

With respect to the first proposition, we may observe 
that, among other strange and marvellous things contained 
in this scheme of religion, the conception of Jesus Christ 
Isvenr singular and unnatural; he is ushered into the 
world in a manner neither credible nor cognisable by the 
human mind ; he has a mother, it is true, but he has no 
father; for although the lineal descent is traced through 
many generation), down to the person who ought to hare 
been his fathef} yet the chain is here broken, and he is said 
to hate been begotton by a ghost. To what purpose is 
this genealogy given, when the lineal descent is to bo 
wholly destroyed in the conclusion of the scene? And 
after hating destroyed it, and ascribed the conception to 
an unknown phantom, called the Holy Ghost, he is then 
said to be the eternal Son of the Father, that is, of the 
Creator and Preserver of the Universe. If he is the only 
begotten Son of the Father, how can he be the son of the 
Holy Ghost? And if he was really begotten by this 
Ghost, what had the Father to do; with this scene of do- 
bauchery ! At any rate, what conception can the human 
mind form of this absurd and contradictory represents* 
don ? This child, when boro, appears to be a human bo* 
ing, and ytt he is supernaturally begotten by two super* 
natural fathers, and he is as old as either of them. So- 
phistry and folly united, cannot exhibit a greater specimen 
of nonsense and irrationality. This story of the virgin 
and the ghost, to say no more of it, does not wear the 
appearance of much religion ; and it would not, it is 
presumed, be difficult fin any age or country, fto. find a 
sufficient number of men, who would pretend to be 
ghosts, if by such pretensions they could obtain similar 
favours, especially with the consoling reflection super* 
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added, of becoming the progenitors of the pretended Sa- 
viour of a wicked and apostate world. How absurd and 
contradictory are the principles and doctrines of this re- 
ligion! In Tain do its advocates attempt to cetcr this 
transaction with the machinery of ghosts and superna- 
tural agents. The simple truth is, that their pretended 
Saviour is nothing more thin an illegitimate Jew, end 
their hopes of salvation through him, rest on no better 
foundation than that of fornication or adultery. 

But let us suppose that the mode of bringing him into 
the world was natural and consistent, what valuable pur* 
pose has been effected by it? There has been none, 
either in his conception, his birth, his life, or his death, 
unless the horrid cruelties, the murderous wars and de- 
vastations, which have disgraced the annals of the Chris- 
tian world, can be considered as blessings to mankind. 
In every moral point of view, the world \% infinitely 
worse, and so far as relates to their felicity, wrftnay boldly 
assert that wretchedness has been increased ; yet this was 
the man who was to do away sin, and bring in an ever- 
lasting righteousness; this was the source whence innu- 
merable benefits were to be derived; but, alas! wicked* 
ness and misery have been the continued and uniform 
result. ' 

But to proceed; what was, the conduct of this person, 
called Jesus Christ ? Was it like the conduct of a deitr, 
or like that of an ignorant uninformed man ? Was it the 
conduct of divine wisdom, or that of imbecility and die*- 
trustful apprehension? If this man, Jesus Christ, had 
really entered ioto a coalition with the Creator of the 
world for the accomplishment of important purposes rela- 
tive to the happiness of the human race ; if the stlpala* 
tiou had been well understood by the true contracting par- 
ties, in the origin of the business; if the intelligent Crea- 
tor of the world, on his part, had asserted that there was 
no other mode of producing the benefits intended, than 
by the death of his only begotten Son* and the multipli- 
city of sufferings and calamities which necessarily resulted 
from so arduous and important an undertaking ; and, If 
on the other hand, this pretended Son of God was ap- 
prized of the unavoidable evils which were* connected 
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with his mission ; if all (he previous arrangements and 
subsequent events had been well and clearly determined 
between them ; and if the whole had been directed by in- 
finite wisdom, power, and goodliest, what ought to hate 
been the final effect of this splendid celestial embassy > 
Ought we not to conclude, that the general felicity of in- 
telligent beings on the suface of the globe, must have 
been the unavoidable consequence i Are we not bound 
to suppose that a plan of operation formed in the cabinet 
of eternal wisdom, must hire answered all the purposes 
which that wisdom was calculated to produce? Instead 
of this, how wretchedly are we disappointed ? Vice is not 
destroyed, and the fears of future damnation are increased. 
Three infinite gods have laboured in vain, and their 
united efforts have not been able to rescue mankind from 
endless torments. But, further, why has not this pre* 
tended Saviour exhibited to the world the nature of bis 
scheme, and the extensive benefits of his mission ? Was 
he uninformed, or was he incapable of communicating to 
intelligent beings the knowledge of a plan on which their 
eternal felicity depended ? If, as is pretended, he had 
been God himself, or if he had been enlightened by the 
wisdom of the Creator, no progressive steps of science 
could be applicable to his condition. It could not be ne- 
cessary for him to go to a school or academy in order to 
learn to read or write, and yet we hate no evidence that 
he was capable of either, and the negative evidence on 
this point is almost conclusive, as to his want of com* 
mon information. To have convinced the world of his 
supernatural conception and celestial mission, he ought to 
have written a moral and theological treatise, in which the 
principles of his mission should have been elucidated in a 
manner intelligible to every living creature interested in 
the possession of such knowledge. But unfortunately for 
mankind, this has not been the case ; all is doubt— all is 
. uncertainty ; and we are left to depend on the opinions and 
declarations of others, who seem to have known but little of 
the matter. They tell us an unconnected and inconsistent 
story of the conception, the life, the death, and the resur- 
rection of Jesus Christ; but they have no system, and 
their developemcnt of moral principles is partial and in* 
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accurate; but the concluding scene of his life «WWUwmo 

,hou forsaken me!» What cone urion i tttrtml £ 

draw from this distressing exclamation I It appears tooe 

SbJtet on the part of Jesus Ch*t, tl*r. wa^ a TirtjeJ 

renunciation of hi. confidence in the Creator ; and on tie 

luStion that there was originally a conce rted I plan* of 

execution well understood by I kotb the part ^»«™«; 

ment of it seem. her. to hare ^C^^t^uZ 

beneficial effects annihilated. On the part of Jesus, it U 

«y?ng, « I hare been deceWed in this «*■£"« « * 

not elpect that I should ha*e been forsake. *» "£ bon* 

of my greatest distress ; but I rested with "°*J«»"2 

eternal wisdom, for a timely escape from this wretched 

Sune." 6» the part of the Father, there «., a want 

of attention and support in this trying how. Heforsakw 

his beloted Son ; he ghee him up to the »^^»'" r * 

of the parties exhibits that spirit .f fortitude ^and eon- 
rtancy which might justly ba»eoeenexpected.n.olntereit. 
iog an occasion. The reflecting mind concludes, therefore, 
that the whole is but a fiction, and «*»"■«*#£: 
tion eter took place between th. man Jesua ChrUt and 
the Creator of the world. • . 

We shall now proceed to an examination •«*•«•*• 
trine, of the Christian religion, and compare «•««» 
the principles of a genuine and nature 1 «oraHty, the na- 
ture and character of man, and the perfections of the In- 
telligent creator of the unirerse. If the foundn .f thto 
religion was destitute of authority in h» mission, the doe- 
S which are app.icabte to him will fall .f c«.»e; but 
so strong are the prejudices of mankind in *""*.»*•» 
doctrines, that it becomes necessary to «po*eth« immu- 
rality of them before we can expect that theywill ban re- 
linquished. Themost Important doctrines of this supposed 
celestial scheme, are those of OT W~i M ^ a, °i e ^ l "?i» 
and regeneration. The first two of these are essentially im- 
moral In theirnature. Thethlrd though c^«lered a. 
a Tirtue by Christians, has nothing in it .either of merit «r 
demerit, and the last being supernatural, is not cofaiiaU. 
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by the faculties of the honan mind. This strange and un- 
natural system, called the Christian religion, commences 
the development of its dogmas, by the destruction of 
every principle of distributive justice, ft makes the in- 
telligent beings who are now in existence accountable for 
the errors and vices of a man who lived six thousand years 
ago— a man who, its advocates say, God created upright, 
free from every kind of impurity, and placed in a state of 
uniform happiness, with a strong natoral propensity to the 
practice of every virtue, and an equally strong aversion 
to erery vicious and immoral principle; created in the 
image of God himself, and possessing an unqualified at. 
tachment to celestial purity and goodness. This man, 
nevertheless, transgressed the Divine law, and this solitary 
violation becomes temporarily and eternally fatal to the 
human race. Moral impurity assumes a new shape, and 
becomes transferable through successive generations. 
Though none of this man's descendants couH possibly 
u P* rlakcrs of thl * original criminality, they are, never, 
theless implicated in the consequences and effects of his 
primary apostacy. They ginned with kirn, and fell with 
him, %n his first transgression. This is the language of 
pious and learned divines, and of the rectitude of the prin. 
ciple, we are not permitted to doubt, under pain of eternal 
damnation. But truth compels us to assert, that this doc 
trine, called original sin, is, in the first place, totally im. 
possible, and in the second place, that it is as Immoral 
and unjust, as the Creator is righteous and benevolent. 
The virtues and the vices of intelligent beings are not of a 
transferable but of a personal nature. In a moral point 
of view, the amiable or useful qualities of one man can- 
not become those of another, neither can the vices of one 
be justifiably punished in the person of another. Every 
man is accountable for himself; and when he can take no 
cognizance of the intentions or actions of any other man, 
how can he be justly responsible for their injurious effects, 
or applauded for aoy benefits resulting from them? If 
Adam or any other man, who lived several thousand years 
ago, was guilty of any immoral conduct, what has that to 
do with the moral condition of the present generation ? 
Is a man to become criminal before he has existed; or, is 
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he (o be criminated afterwards by the Immoral conduct 
of those who lived long before him? lias not every man 
errors enough of his own to answer for, without being im* 
plicated in the injurious consequences resulting from the 
bad conduct of his neighbour ? Shall there bo no line of 
moral precision, by which human beings can be tried, con* 
demned, or acquitted ? It seems by the general tenor of 
this doctrine, that every rule of moral precision is hero 
totally disregarded, and setting aside the want of justice. 
the whole business wears a farcical and ludicrous appear- 
ance. This original evil, so destructive to the human race, 
commences by the eating what is called the forbidden fruit. 
Whether this fruit was an apple, a peach, or an orange, is 
not material for us to know ; if it was either the one or 
the other of these, and the fruit was good, there could be 
no harm in eating it, and if bad, let him take the conse- 
quence whose ignorance or temerity induced the action. 
But whether good or bad, whether eaten or not eaten, is 
nothing to us, and we are neither worse nor better for 
reading this foolish story. The moral impurity of the 
heart can bear no possible relation to the criminality of 
Adam, or any other man of that day or generation. Let 
Adam, therefore, and his partner Eve, together with the 
Devil and his snakes, attend to their own concerns, and 
if they have fallen into difficulties by their own follies and 
vices, let theih extricate themselves as well as they are 
able. For myself, I have so much regard for all of them. 
that I hope they will not be damned for ever. For net* 
withstanding much noise and clamour has been raised, I 
think that neither party was so bad as the pious ambassa- 
dors of Heaven have represented them. The story Is al- 
most too foolish to deserve a serious examination. Let 
intelligent man study his own nature and the passions of 
his heart ; let him observe his relative condition and the 
springs of his action, and be will soon discern the causes 
of his calamity. He will find that disorganisation or phv- 
sical death is an unavoidable appendage of animal life. 
That the very construction of his nature insures the cer- 
tainty of a subsequent derangement, and that the primary 
qualities of all sensitive beings gradually lead to dissolu- 
tion. No organic perfectibility of animal existence has 
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been discovered yet which it capable of excluding the an. 
ticipation of decay through the progressive operations of 
physical causes upon the constitution ; and perfect moral 
rectitude, though it were capable of extending the period, 
could not give ultimate durability to beings organized like 
ourselves; nevertheless, we are told that death* spiritual, 
temporal, and eternal, are the consequence of his primitive 
apostacy. By spiritual death, is meant moral turpitude of 
heart and character; but this in many beings obtains but 
partially, and is always the effect of personal infraction of 
moral principle, bearing no possible relation to Adam. 
By temporal death, is meant that death which experience 
teaches us to be the fate of every creature in the present 
world ; and this death, though an essential ingredient in 
the constitution of nature, is foolishly and unpbilosophi- 
cally attributed to the sin of Adam. If Adam, previous 
to his supposed apostacy, had been thrown into a fire, or 
immersed in water, would not one of these elements have 
disorganized him, or the other have drowned him? or 
would he have returned from these trials with all the 
beauties of youth and vivacity in his appearance? If fit be 
contended that he would, a constitution must then be at- 
tributed to him of which the human mind can form no con- 
ception. If it be admitted that he must have perished, 
temporal death can then no longer be attributed to the 
commission of moral evil, and it must be acknowledged as 
an essential property of our primary and physical organi- 
zation; and that death is as natural as life in the order of 
the world. By eternal death, is meant a state of endless 
punishment; and so powerful is the influence of this sin 
of Adam upon the human race, that they all become lia- 
ble to eternal torments on this account. * One would have 
supposed that after having brought temporal death into the 
world, by this transgression, and after having corrupted 
every moral principle of the human heart, the contrivers 
of the scheme might have been contented, without annex- 
ing to this crime any other fatal consequences; bat fa- 
naticism and superstition delight in murder, misery, an 
eternal fire; and to this flaming lake I wish them a speedy 

* Bee Chapter on Death. 
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passage, never more to rise to insult the dignity or destroy 
the happiness of the human race. To punish the tempo- 
rary and finite crimes of a finite life with eternal fire, 
would be to relinquish every principle of distributive 
justice, and to act like an arbitrary and malevolent 
tyrant. All the sins that ever have been committed do 
not deserve this unlimited severity of punishment; and 
to attribute to one solitary infraction of a moral law these 
terrible consequences, Is to lose sight of infinite benevo- 
lence and eternal justice. It is to represent the God of 
Nature as cruel and vindictive, and even less merciful 
than the majority of his creatures ; it destroys all degrees 
In moral turpitude, and inflicts on a petty offender a 
punishment not merited by the greatest criminal. It Is 
therefore evident that this orignal sin has not produced, 
and that it could not produce, any of the consequences 
which have been attributed to it, for death is one of the 
physical properties of our nature. Vice is the result of 
individual and personal infractions of moral law, and an 
eternal Hell is a bogbear of superstition, which has never 
answered, and never can answer any valuable purpose 
even in preventing crimes. 

Another important doctrine of the Christian religion, 
is the atonement supposed to have been made by the. 
death and sufferings of the pretended Saviour of the 
world; and this is grounded upon principles as regardless 
of justice as the doctrine of original sin. It exhibits a 
spectacle truly distressing to the feelings of a benevolent 
mind, it calls innocence and virtue into a scene of suffer- 
ing and reputed guilt, in order to destroy the injurious 
effects of real vice. It pretends to free the world front 
the fatal effects of a primary apostacy, by the sacrifice of 
an innocent being. Evil has already been introduced into", 
the world, and in order to remove it, a fresh accumulation 
of crimes becomes necessary. In plain terms, to destroy 
one evil, another most be committed. To teach mankind' 
virtue, they are to be presented with the example of mur- 
der; to render them happy, it b necessary te exhibit in- 
nocence in distress; to provide for them the joys of Hea- 
ven, wretchedness is to be made their portion on earth. 
To make them love one another, they most be taught that 
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the Deity, regardless of this principle, voluntarily sacri- 
ficed his only begotten son. In fine, to procure for intelli. 
gent beings the happiness suited to their nature, cruelty 
and vindictive malice must be exhibited for their contem- 
plation. This doctrine presented in its true colours con- 
tains neither justice nor utility; its principle b vicious, 
and iti consequences are not beneficial. The reflecting 
mind which views the operation of causes and their natu- 
ral effects, possesses a nice and accurate power of discrimU 
nation. Moral precision is an important object of atten* 
tion, and although it traces the nature of the infinitely 
combined relations subsisting among beings of the same 
species, it cannot discern either the justice or the utility 
of the relation which suffering virtue can bear to the de- 
struction of moral evil. No connection can be discovered 
between the exclamations of expiring innocence andtbe 
triumphant march of vice o?er an apostate world. Does 
the suffering of the Virtuous man destroy the evil habits or 
propensities of him who is vicious and abandoned, espe- 
cially when he is told that these sufferings are to annihilate 
his own crimes ? Can this induce the mind to exhibit any 
efforts wearing the appearance of reformation? Does it 
not rather contribute to the practice of vice, from the be- 
lief that the burden and effect must be sustained by another 
person ? Yet this b the true ground on which the scheme 
of atonement is promulgated. It is exhibited as a substi- 
tute for moral perfection* It teaches man that hb own 
Tirtues are insufficient for hb fetidly; that the cultivation 
of hb faculties, and the discovery and practice of moral 
truth, can nerer lead to substantial happiness. This must 
be obtained from the sufferings and expiring groans of the 
Deity himself. But even on Christian principles, what 
useful purposes has this atonement answered? Though 
the believers of this religion hate sacrificed the God of 
Nature to gratify their pride, hare they by this means ac 
complished their end? Hare they established a sure 
foundation for the destruction of moral eril? Have they 
insured permanent happiness to every intelligent being? 
No; this desirable end b not completed. Sin, say they, 
ban infinite e?n. Was the atonement infinite? Alas I 
no; for although Jesus Christ, who suffered, was equal 
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to God himself, yet all of them acknowledge that it was 
the human, not the divine nature, that partook of thb suf- 
fering. If, therefore, it was the human nature only that 
suffered, this suffering could make only a finite atonement; 
and if the sin was infinite, this atonement could not reach 
its nature or destroy its effects ; for to have done this, the 
atonement must have been commensurate with the evil to 
be destroyed ; but as the one is finite and the other infinite, 
no relation could have subsisted between them, and no be* 
ueficial effect has been, or can be produced from it. This 
method of destroying evil is an unfortunate one ; it Is es- 
sentially unjust in its principle and useless in its effects; 
it professes to sacrifice an infinite being, but it denies the 
possibility of this sacrifice producing any thing more than 
a finite atonement. If an atonement was necessary, it 
ought to have been as extensive and complete in its na- 
, tore, as the offences intended to be destroyed by its in* 
floence; but, instead of this, every thing b reversed. Ac* 
| cording to believers themselves, thb atonement has not 
; reached the condition of more than one tenth part of the 
human race. The efforts of Trinitarian wisdom have all 
failed, and notwithstanding the pretended good news of 
the Gospel, every living creature is destined to never-end- 
ing torment. Tbe elect themselves are incapable of es- 
caping eternal damnation, for without an atonement they 
cannot be saved, and the atonement that has been made b 
not equal to the crime committed. If, therefore, our hopes 
of salvation are to rest on this vicarious suffering, we shall 
be essentially disappointed, and endless misery must be 
the lot of man, Priests and fanatics of the world ! b thb 
your scheme of infinite benevolence? thb your theme of 
divine eloquence ? — Is thb the only way in which you can 
exhibit the perfections of yonr God, and adore hb eternal 
wisdom? — Are murder, carnage, and injustice the objects 
in which you delight ?— Have you lost all attachment to 
moral virtue, all veneration for the dignity and faculties of 
your nature?— Have you dismissed all respect for nature 
and for truth ?—Witf you never learn wisdom from the 
book of nature ? will you never derive instruction from the 
permanency of her laws?— Is it only among miracles, 
ghosts, and crucified Gods that you delight to walk ? Oh, 
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prejudiced and superstitious man ! look at Che splendid 
beauties of nature, look at the rait machinery of the uni- 
Terse, and through these thou ma vest discover the intelli- 
gent organizer of the whole, perfect in all his attributes, 
and worthy of thy adoration. 

The next principle of discussion is, that of Christian 
faith ; and this among the believers of this religion, has 
been considered as a great virtue. But is this substanti- 
ally true? What is the real meaning of the word Faith f 
It is necessary to inquire concerning its true definition, 
and from this inquiry we shall be able to draw a conclusion 
whether or not the principle of faith is meritorious* Faith 
is an assent of the mind to the truth of a proposition sup- 
ported by evidence. If the evidence adduced is sufficient 
to convince the mind, credence is the necessary result ; if 
the evidence be Insufficient, belief becomes impossible. 
Jn religion, therefore, or in any other of the concerns of 
life, if the mind discerns that quantum of evidence neces- 
sary to establish the truth of any proposition, it will yield 
to the force and effect of the proofs which are produced ; 
if, on the other hand, the intelligence of man does not dis- 
cern the necessary influence of such evidence, infidelity" 
will be the natural and unavoidable result. Why then is 
the principle of faith considered as a virtue ? If a man ; 
beholds the sun in its meridian splendor, and declares the 
truth of this exhibition, is he meritorious in making this 
acknowledgment? If any truth in nature is well sub- 
stantiated and supported by the testimony of his mind or 
his senses, does he deserve credit for his mental acquies- 
cence ? No- Why then have the Christian world an- 
nexed to this principle of belief any degree of merit ? Is 
necessary acquiescence a virtue ? Does man become enti- 
tled to praise for the acknowledgment of facts guaranteed 
by his senses, or essentially supported through the channel 
of his mental faculties? Does truth really exist in the 
system of nature ? And is this truth discoverable by the 
operations of the human mind ? And shall man, notwith- 
standing this, arrogate to himself a high degree of import- 
ance, for the reception of the splendid testimonies which 
are exhibited for his contemplation ? No ; after a full 
display of evidence, the mind must yield to its necessary and 
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unavoidable influence ; when therefore the Christian reli- 
gion represents faith as being meritorious, it loses sight of 
the natural operations of the human mind; it betrays aa 
ignorance of nature, and becomes censurable by its devia- 
tion from the primary and essential arrangements. Vet 
in this holy book we are told, that " he that believeth 
not shall be damned.** But what are we to believe ? Are 
we to believe that the Creator of the universe is the parent 
and friend of the whole human race? Are we to believe that 
his wisdom acts in coincidence with general felicity, or 
operates on the ground of universal happiness? Are we to 
believe that the establishment of general laws Is sufficient 
for the well being of intelligent agents ? Are we to believe 
the vast machinery of the universe to be under the guid- 
ance and direction of eternal perfection ? Are we to believe 
that the primary principles of our nature are sufficient for 
our improvement and ultimate perfectibility? Are we to 
believe that the practice of moral virtue is essentially con* 
nected with the dignity and final improvement of the hu- 
man species? Are we to believe that the establishment of 
good laws, and the exhibitions of moral energies are essen- 
tially interwoven with the permanent happiness of sensi- 
tive creatures ? Not We are not permitted to believe this. 
What then is Christian belief? What are the dogmas and 
principles to which we are required to give an unqualified 
credence? However painful it may be to declare it, they 
are of the following nature :— that the great Creator of 
the world sacrificed his only begotten Son for the happiness 
of the human race — that he sent numerous prophets and 
apostles to teach and instruct mankind— that they were 
charged with the disclosure of every species of celestial 
knowledge relative to the future felicity of intelligent 
beings— that thev were unwearied in their attention to 
enlighten and inform the human race— that they exhibited 
every possible effort for the accomplishment of this desir- 
able end, and all this to no valuable purpose; that man 
is to be criminated for the bad conduct of a person who 
lived six thousand years ago— that he can be made nappy 
only by a crucified God— that he can perform no virtue 
of himself, and yet, that without being perfectly holy, ho 
cannot be happy— that he must give an unlimited ere- 
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dcncc to the greatest absurdities and most palpable coo* 
tradictions, and ?iew the most immoral specimens of ho* 
man actions as sanctioned by the Deitj — that he mast 
venerate the most senseless opinions, admire the most on* 
ezampled ignorance, and love the most detestable crimes ; 
— in fact, that he must believe in a book which contains, 
systematically considered, neither truth nor morality, 
neither parity of sentiment nor principle, neither propriety 
of arrangement nor progression of human improvement ; 
erroneous in all its primary establishments, and vindictive 
in all its consequences ; unjust in its origin, and malevo- 
lent in all its subsequent movements ; incorrect in Hs re* 
lations, and impure iu its intentions ; destructive to science, 
an insult to morality, and essentially injurious to human 
felicity. This then is Christian faith. Great God of 
Nature ! Must we then renounce the justifiable exercise of 
all our faculties in order to bo happy ? . To attain felicity, 
is it necessary that we believe in contradictions? Most 
we deem cruelty one of the attributes of divinity I Must 
the benevolent mind be called to the view of murder, in 
order to be fitted for the performance of its essential du- 
ties ? Must injustice and revenge be interwoven with the 
morality of man ? Shall wo never bo permitted to love 
truth, admire nature, and practise. a pure and genuine 
morality ? Oh, superstition I bow much thou hast to 
answer for— thioe influence has corrupted the faculties of 
man, debased his heart, and .rendered wretched the whole 
human race.— Thou hast spread ruin,' misery, and devas- 
tation over a beautiful and productive earth, and thou art 
deserving of the curses of every intelligent being in every 
part of the universe. 

Another divine doctrine of this divine religion, is that of 
regeneration. This doctrine appears to be scarcely de- 
serving of a serious consideration. When the mind of 
man takes cognisance of the operations of nature, it dis- 
cerns no effect which can possibly include an event of 
this sort. We behold the renovations and alterations in 
the material world ; we observe the principles and pro- 
gression of gradual decay, in all its essential and relative 
movements, and we recognize the benefits which result 
from the principle of mutability. The principles of dis- 



organization and reproduction are every where discover- 
able in the works of nature, but no justifiable analogy can 
possibly be drawn from this view of the subject. The re- 
novation in the material world bears no resemblance to 
the Christian principle of regeneration. The one is cog- 
nizable, and rests on natural grounds ; the other is incon- 
sistent with the knowledge derived from experience. The 
human mind, through the channels of Its observation, dis- 
covers the means of perpetuating the species ; but this 
mental regeneration bears no relation to these progressive 
means of production. It is necessary, therefore, that we 
examine what is meant by this unintelligible principle, 
called regeneration. It seems to be almost impossible to 
obtain any accurate or definite idea, from the representa- 
tion which is given, concerning this pretended and import- 
ant change. Those who are the subjects of it, profess 
themselves to be incapable of disclosing its real move- 
ments or genuine operations. If it were an event of which 
the human mind had any real knowledge or experience, 
one would suppose that the faculty of communication 
would render it, in some measure, intelligible to others ; 
but enthusiasm delights in mystery, and by embracing this 
doctrine, has given a powerful specimen of fits fanaticism 
and importance. It pretends to the acquisition of some* 
thing, concerning which it can exhibit no adequate idea 
or useful information. It is a mysterious and inexplicable 
change of the mind, pretendedly for the better; and yet 
no valuable purposes seem to be answered by this divine 
renovation. The being, who is the subject of it, becomes 
neither the wiser nor the better; he is not the wiser, be- 
cause he can give no proofs of additional knowledge; his 
disposition is not amended, for his conduct continues the 
same. For the truth of this observation, we may appeal 
to experience. Are the saints of the world more just, • 
more honest, more benevolent, or charitable, than those 
who make no pretensions to supernatural grace ? Is their 
heart or their temper of mind ameliorated ? Is their con- 
duct in stricter conformity with useful or exalted virtue I 
Do they sympathize more with the unfortunate, or exhibit 
greater specimens of genuine benevolence? Is the heart 
tranquillized, the mind improved, and their actions mere 
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consistent with the invariable principles of rectitude? 
Have they diminished human misery, or improved the cod* 
dition of human nature ? No ! Where then is the utility 
of this thing called regeneration ? if the heart be not im- 
proved, the mind cultivated, or morality extended in the 
sphere of its inflence, no advantage has resulted from this 
pretended change. If any benefit has been derived, it 
ought to be shewn ; but the history of the Christiao world 
forbids the attempt. But, further, the performance of the 
duty which is assigned to the being called the Holy Ghost, 
seems to have been attended to in a manner not discernible 
by the highest faculties of the human mind. If this being 
had really undertaken the moral renovation of the human 
species, he ought to have rendered it universal, and ex* 
plained its operations on cognizable grounds. But no 
such thing having been done, the rational conclusion must 
be, that the whole is a delusion. Indeed the New Tes- 
tament representation of this affair bears an equivocal and 
unmeaning appearance. It is there declared, " Except a 
man be born again, he cannot see the kingdom of God." 
And when Nicodemus makes the rational inquiry, how 
such an event could possibly happen, he is put off with an 
evasive answer, (John, chap, iii.) " Nicodemns saith unto 
him, how can a man be born when he is old ? Can he enter 
the second time into his mother's womb and be born ? 
Jesus answered, Verily, I say unto the ; except a man 
be born of water and of the spirit, he cannot enter into 
the kingdom of God. Marvel not that I* said unto thee, 
ye must be born again. The wind bloweth where it list* 
eth, and thou nearest the sound thereof, but canst not tell 
whence itcometh, and whither it goeth; so is every one 
that is born of the spirit. Nicodemus answered, and said 
unto him, How can these things be? Jesns answered, 
and said unto him, Art thou a master of Israel, and know* 
est not these things ? Veril, verily, I say onto thee, we 
speak that we do know, and testify that we have seeo, and 
ye receive not our witness. If I have told yon earthly 
things, and ye believe not, how shall ye believe if I tell 
you of heavenly things P* && From this passage it is 
evident that Jesus, who made the answer to Nicodemns, 
knew nothing of the nature of this marvellous change. 
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Being born of water and of the spirit, is a phrase without 
meaning ; what idea can this possibly convey to the mind? 
But the advocates of this doctrine contend, that one part 
of the sentence relates to baptism, and the other to the 
influence of the Holy Ghost- This does not mend the 
matter, neither does it exhibit anv new species of infor- 
mation ; for, what has baptism to do with the moral condl* ; 
tion of man ? Can water, externally applied, destroy inter* 
nal moral turpitude? If human vices could be cured through 
this channel, the more rational efforts for the renovation 
and improvement of our character would become unneces- 
sary. But it is clearly discernible, that as vice is a viola- 
tion of moral law, the way to remedy the mischiefs re- 
sulting from this violation, is not to pour water on the face, 
which can have no possible influence on the mind, but to 
return to uniform conduct, consistent with the primary 
principles of moral virtue. And, further, to be bom of 
the spirit, being unintelligible, and without any beneficial 
effect, is equally ridiculous and absurd. The comparison, 
of this regeneration with the blowing of the wind, exhibits 
nothing but the ignorance of him who made it. Indeed, 
the principle on which the doctrine rests, is so unnatural, 
and so destitute of any valuable effects, that it b unworthy 
of further consideration. 

The next point of examination is the morality of the 
Christian religion. On this head, the advocates of this 
revealed system have made a mistake injurious to them- 
selves, by extolling its morality above that of any other 
moral treatise ; they have provoked inquiry ana com- 
parison, and the result serves only to diminish the pro- 
tended excellence of their scheme. It is not denied that 
this religion contains some good moral maxims ; but it 
is denied that it contains any thing tike a pure System 
of genuine morality. Its moral maxims are but thinly 
interspersed, and they are inaccurate and Incomplete, 
trifling, and often without utility, destitute of justifiable 
application to the moral condition of intellectual life.— 
All morality that is genuine is drawn from the nature and 
condition of rational beings. It is calculated to preserve 
and augment their happiness — to raise and extend the 
dignity and utility of social existence. It assumes for Ha 
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bub the genuine principles of a reciprocal justice and as 
extensive benevolent*. While it regards the felicity of 
others, it also regards the preservation of oufcown life and 
happiness. But the moral doctrine concerning injuries, 
contained in the Christian religion, is not established upon 
a principle of this mutual nature, but solicits an accumu- 
lation of insult, by commanding us, after being smitten oo 
ope cheek, to turn the other also. This is sacrificing the 
dignity of our character, and inviting fresh injuries. It 
is surrendering up the manly part of our nature into the 
hands of him who is sure to trample it under foot. And 
again, it is said, "if any man will sue thee at the law, 
and take away thy coat, let him have thy cloak also :" 
that Is, after thine enemy hath unjustly taken away a part 
of thy property, it becomes thy duty to bestow upon him 
the remainder! If thy coat is already gone, thou must 
give away the remainder of thy garments, and go naked 
thyself! If thine enemy do thee all possible injury, thou 
must, in return, exercise towards him sincere love atid 
affection ! If he persecute thee, thou shouldst bless him 
for Ms curses and persecutions ! In short, to comply with 
the spirit of this mr ality, we must invert the order of na- 
ture, and bestow on crimes and continued abuse the most 
endearing affections of our heart !— Where is the believer 
who puts this morality in practice ? It is not considered 
by every one as merely theoretical Have you, who are 
believers fin this system, coats and other garments to 
bestow, in order to comply with its injunctions ? Are 
you willing to surrender ybur natural dignity— to sink 
your nature to a level with the spaniel, in order to become a 
true Christian? And can you, with any appearance of truth 
and justice, advocate the purity and celestial nature of 
this species of moral maxims ? It may reasonably be pre. 
snmed, that if one coat had been obtained through the 
channel of a lawsuit, another lawsuit would be necessary 
in order to obtain the cloak; and thus this celestial 
morality would become the cause of endless litigation. 
But, if we shoold accede to the truth of the assertion, that 
all the maxims held as moral by the professors of Christi- 
anity, were really and truly so, this would not prove the 
celestial origin of their religion. For, if we attribute to 
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them all the excellence which is contended for, taey still 
fall below ancient and modern dissertations* on this sub* 
ject. This religion does not draw its morality from the 
right source. But the correct, the elegant, the useful 
maxims of Confucius, Antoninus, Seneca, Price, and Vol* 
ney, beautifully display its principles from the physical 
and moral organization of intelligent beings. The writings 
of these men are in the hands of the public, and may 
be perused by every one whose prejudices do not forbid it ; 
and, when examined with a spirit of candour, they will 
rise far superior to the boasted morality of the Christian 
system. But when the numerous, cruel, and immoral 
maxims, contained in the Bible, are placed in the balance, 
they greatly outweigh all its genuine morality; and die 
influence of this religion upon the human heart and 
human actions, verifies the remark* 

But of this we shall speak in the next dl? tslon of the sub* 
ject, which is the consideration of the effects produced br 
the Introduction of the Christian religion into the World. 

When the human mind takes a retrospective view of 
past ages through the mirror of history ; when it calls up 
to its contemplation the murderous devastations, the hor* 
rid wars and cruelties which have desolated the Christian 
world ; when it beholds the faggot everywhere lighted up 
for the destruction of man ; when gibbets, imprisonment, 
and persecutions are presented on every quarter— when It 
sees domestic peace and tranquillity tortured and almost 
annihilated — malevolence and sectarian spirit enkindling 
the most unbridled resentments, to disturb the benevolent 
sentiment of the human heart ; when, in fact, all Chris- 
tendom exhibits a spectacle shocking to humanity, the 
weeping voice of Nature cries aloud, and demands a dm* 
closure of the causes which have produced this general 
misery and distress. It asks, in the name of reason and 
truth* whence all these calamities— whence these tannine* 
rable evils that have overwhelmed and laid waste a beau* 
tiful and productive earth ? Where is the source of these 
human misfortunes ? Where the fountain whence these 
miseries proceed {—Righteous God of Nature! Whet 
questions are these to ask In the face of the Christian 
church? But, however painful the task, truth compel* 
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ot to declare, that to this kofy religion they are to be 
attributed. Io this wonderful system of divine benevo- 
lence, we mast seek for the origin. " Does the God of 
Nature, then, require devastation for homage, or confla- 
gration for sacrifice i Would he hare groans for hymns ? 
murderers to worship him, and a desert and ravaged world 
for his temple ? Yet, inch, holy and faithful generations, 
are your works !— these, the fruits of your piety ! You 
have massacred the people, reduced cities to ashes, dc- 
stroyed all traces of cultivation, made the earth a solitude, 

tod you demand the. reward of your labours !— For 

myself, I solemnly affirm by all laws, human and divine- 
by the laws of the human heart, that the hypocrite and the 
deceiver shall be themselves deceived. The unjust man 
shall perish in his rapacity, and the tyrant in his usurpa- 
tion; the sun shall change his course before folly shall 
prevail over wisdom and science— before stupidity shall 
surpass prudential economy, in the delicate art of procur- 
ing to man his true enjoyments, and of building his hap- 
piness on a solid foundation*." 

We now proceed to exhibit more particularly the fa* 
tal effects of the Christian religion, relative to science, to 
morality, and human happiness. In vain do the advocates 
of this system contend for its beneficial effects, as it regards 
these three principles. Science has been suppressed, mo- 
rality insulted, and human happiness partially destroyed* 

If the introduction of this religion into the world had 
been calculated to accelerate the progress of human im- 
provement, or to render mankind wiser and happier, his* 
tory should have recorded the progressive steps of this 
accumulating knowledge. But instead of this, the reverse 
stands confes«ed on the face of the record: When did the 
light of science begin to extend its benign Influence over 
the surface of the globe! ; Was it at the commencement 
of the Christian era, and did it keep pace with the pro- 
gressive belief of the Christian doctrines ? Did the mind 
of man receive any impulse beneficial to the cause of 
knowledge when this religion was first promulgated? 
And did the extension of useful information bear any just. 

• Vomer's Mas. . • 
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relation to the diffusion of Christian principles?— 
Did the world become either wiser or better after this 
religion had unfolded its genuine effects for more than 
fifteen centuries ? Was this the cause of giving energy to 
the intellectual faculties of man ? Were the genuine prin- 
ciples of science, which are contained in the system of na- 
ture, displayed and manifested by the establishment of 
this religion i In a word, has Christianity enlightened 
the world? No! but it has served as a means to sup- 
press useful knowledge ; for neither the commencement 
nor progressive establishment of this religion has contri- 
buted to useful information. If science were connected 
with the establishment and belief of Christianity, Its ad- 
vancement ought to have kept pace with the accelerated 
operation of its cause. But the reverse Is the fact, for 
while the Christian religion had its greatest effect on the 
human mind, the useful branches of science were totally 
neglected, and the world was buried In the most profound 
darkness and ignorance ; but when the physical energy 
of man rousted itself from its slumbering and depressed 
condition, it took cognizance of primary principles, and 
discovered troth from the invariable laws of nature. 
While the mind was under the influence of clerical autho- 
rity, independent reflection was effectually suppressed, 
and fear had destroyed all scientific efforts. Geography, 
astronomy, and natural philosophy, in short, the whole 
science of 'physics was dented the privilege of liberal in* 
quiry and discussion. Religion affirmed the earth to be 
as flat as a trencher, and he who denied the assertion waa 
charged with a damnable heresy. Religion denied the 
existence of the Antipodes, and Genius trembled beneath 
its threatening rod. Religion inverted the whole order 
of nature, and truth and science had no safe or beneficial 
appeal. Religion pronounced damnation to the philoso- 
phic inquirer, and he sought tranquillity io the dark 
abodes of ignorance, or the suppression of useful know- 
ledge. In short, religion governed by terror, and the 
mind of man painfully submitted to fits destructive influ- 
ence, till, at length, wearied and distressed by this do* 
grading authority, it boldly asserted its own natural dig* 
nity and independence, and dared to draw its knowledge 
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from (he pure fountain of nature. As knowledge begin 
to increase, the influence of the Christian religion and the 
authority of the Church were seen to diminish ; and as in 
the one case, ignorance kept pace with the promulgated 
influence of this religion, so in the other, science has kept 
pace, and extended itself in proportion to the destruction 
of Christian influence and authority; and where at this 
period there is the most science, there the least credence 
is gircn to revealed religion ; where the principles of phy- 
sics, morality, and politics, hare been the most clearly 
understood, there the least respect is paid to this system 
of fanaticism and superstition. In short, they are incom- 
patible with each other, and it may be confidently main* 
tained that the world must either retrograde to a state of 
darkness, or that the belief of the Christian religion must 
become wholly extinct If the mind of man should pro- 
gressively advance towards a state of perfectibility, this 
system of religion, so injurious to fits researches, and so 
incompatible with the dignity and happiness of his nature, 
must be for e? er annihilated and destroyed. If, on the 
other hand, this unnatural scheme of ethics is permitted 
to retain its mischievous influence, the highest and best 
hopes of the philanthropist must be abandoned, and igno- 
rance and misery become the lot of mortals. But God 
forbid that this should ever be the case* The benevolent 
mind, while reflecting on the subject, entertains a strong 
hope, that the reverse will obtain, and that the world will 
ultimately become virtuous and happy. 

Again, this religion, claiming* with so much imperious 
austerity a celestial origin, has not been less injurious to 
the cause of morality than to that of science. Its funda- 
mental principles are of a nature destructive to all moral 
virtue, its doctrines openly disavow all benefit resulting 
from the practice of a genuine morality. Faith, atone* 
ment, and supernatural grace are the essential requisites 
of eternal happiness, and these have nothing to do wilh 
the mental or moral energies of our nature. The culti- 
vation of our minds, the improvement of our faculties, and 
the performance of moral duties, by which alone man can 
eipect or deserve to enjoy permanent felicity, are not 
considered as the proper means of acquiring it; but a 
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blind and unintelligible faith, a mysterious and InexplL 
cable belief in carnage and murder, are to become the ob* 
jects of our highest admiration 1 " Not of works,* 9 says 
Paul (the apostle of fanaticism and superstition J « lest 
any man should boast." And again, " It is not of him 
that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of God that 
sheweth mercy." When maxims such as these are funds* 
mental in any system of religion, what beneficial effect! 
can result from it ? It goes to the destruction of ali moral 
efforts. It represents man as incapable of performing an j 
virtuous action. " For of yourselves ye can do nothing," 
is another maxim of this holy religion. If man then can 
do nothing, nothing ought to be required of him; and if 
he is capable of practising moral virtue, he ought to re* 
ceive his reward. But inspiration teaches, that he ought 
to depend on the merit of another ; and fanaticism criee 
aloud, that in Jesus alone you have hope; when the truth 
is, that neither the hopes, the welfare, or the happiness of 
man, can bear any possible relation to Jesus Christ or his 
opinions. Man is a being possessed of certain powers and 
faculties, and it is only through the justifiable exercise of 
these, that ho can be happy. But when he is taught to 
believe that his highest moral efforts can avail nothing ; 
that ho Is completely under condemnation, in consequence 
of the imputed sin of him. who lived six thousand years 
ago ; that he can be relieved from the effects of this pri- 
mary apostacy, only by the murder of an innocent per* 
son ; that he can lay claim to this relief only through the 
channel of supernatural grace and divine aid; in fact, 
that of himself, he can do nothing: when he is taught to 
believe all this, what inducement can remain to the prac 
tice of virtue i There is none, and the mind is left to the 
gloomy anticipations of eternal fire. Was this religion 
instituted for the benefit and improvement of man ? And 
do its professors deoy him the power and beneficial results 
of moral exertions ? Do they call him to virtuous activity 
for the purpose of insulting the useful energy of his na> 
tore? Do they in one breath represent him as an intelll* 
gent being, and in the next degrade him to the condition 
of a beast or a devil t It may be pronounced with cer- 
tainty, that morality or real virtue can never be promoted 
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by a scheme of religion containing snch contradictions 
and absurdities; and that human enjoyment has been 
essentially diminished by the promulgation of such unna- 
tural principles. Since it has already been shewn that 
the Christian religion has been destructire to science and 
to morals, it seems almost unnecessary to make any ob- 
servations on its relation to general happiness ; for since 
the happiness of man depends essentially on the possession 
of knowledge, and the practice of virtue, whatever in* 
jures these, must be detrimental to his true felicity. The 
descriptions given in this, religion, of the character and 
conduct of the Almighty, are shocking to the reflections 
of the benevolent mind ; they represent the Creator of the 
world, not as the friend, bot as the enemy of man ; as a 
being agitated by passions, and acting capriciously for 
the gratification of his own resentment; sometimes he is 
said to be merciful, at other times cruel and vindictive ; 
sometimes just, at other times malevolent and revengeful; 
sometimes permanent and immutable in his actions and 
designs; at other times changeable, and to have repented 
of what he had previously determined to perform; at one 
time unbounded in his love, at another time unlimited in 
his fury and his vengeance ; sometimes the God of peace, 
at other times the God of wars and battles ; now mild 
and peaceable, the next moment angry and resent ful- 
fil shori 9 this Christian God is ever at variance tcilh hit** 
seff, and in him no genuine confidence can bo reposed. 
Can any one then be happy whp trusts to a being of this 
description? To one who is imperfect, unstable, pas* 
slonate, and revengeful ? To a being who has, in fact, 
no uniformity of conduct, no system of action, and no 
immutability of procedure ? No ! Those who place 
their confidence here, must be wretchedly disappointed, 
and an agitated mind will be their unavoidable portion. 
Yet to all this is added the fear of an eternal hell, as the 
certain and inevitable lot of nine-tenths of the human 
race. To say, therefore, that this religion has made man- 
kind happy, b to disregard all the operations of the hu- 
man heart, and the most justifiable hopes of the human 
mind. 
Man ! if thou vouldst be happy, thou must come home 
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to nature, admire her splendid beauties, develope truth 
from the permanence of her laws, cultivate real virtue, 
improve and exalt thy character, extend the sphere of thy 
utility, and invariably adhere to the practice of a pure and 
genuine morality. 



CHAP. VI. 

Origin of the Earth. 

Supernatural religion has been fertile in inventing 
systems concerning the origin of the world. The period 
which has been assigned to its duration, has been extreme- 
ly different among different nations of the earth, and has 
been limited or tx tended by theological authority. The 
Chinese records ascribe to the earth a duration of more 
than twenty thousand years, and according to the opinions 
of some, of more than forty thousand years. These 
opinions are controverted by Christian believers, because, 
according to their sacred writings, the age of theearth is 
only about six thousand years. Every opinion upon this 
subject, which is supported by a popular and supernatural 
theology, is maintained with a tenacity which fanatic dog- 
matism never fails to inspire. It is no doubt a matter of 
curious inquiry when and by what means the earth was 
produced, what important changes it has undergone, and 
by what means these changes have been effectuated, and 
what will be their final result upon the modification and 
existence of the earth. While we inquire into the origin of 
the earth, we are also naturally led to the Idea of the other 
extreme, and are solicitous to ascertain the ultimate ex* 
tent of its duration. It is, however, a subject of vast 
difficulty, and involved in so much darkness and uncer- 
tainty, that it will probably always be impossible to reduce 
to absolute certitude any philosophical ideas upon this 
abstruse and difficult case. One thing, however, is cer- 
tain, that if philosophy be ignorant upon the origin of the 
earth, theology, from the nature of its character, most be 
still more ignorant; philosophy investigates with patience 
and temperate perseverance, while theology is impelled by 
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tbe gales of ranting enthusiasm. The latter it certain, 
without evidence, and the former if in doubt because it is 
deficient in evidence. When it is asserted by Christian 
believers, that without the Bible we should know nothing 
of the beginning or the end of this world, what do they 
say more than this — that we must take the authority and 
declaration of a theological book for absolute and positive 
truth — that assertion must supply the place of evidence ; 
the ignorance of antiquity is to be preferred to the science 
of modern times, the decisions of the church ought to have 
more weight than the demonstration of intellect ; that the 
mythology of every nation should be put into the balance 
against the strength of human judgment and a compre- 
hensible developement of moral and physical laws. The 
earth, which we inhabit, occupies a station in that vast 
system which is presented to our view in the regions of 
space; it is the residence of beings whose powers are in- 
adequate to a comprehension of all those vast objects 
which surround them ; it is this ignorance that has in- 
duccd the necessity of so many false and whimsical con* 
jectures concerning the origin of the world. There is, 
however, in this case one substantial consideration, to 
which we ought to direct our reflections. It is among the 
philosophical truths which cannot be controverted, that 
nothing can never become something, and that something 
can never become nothing* If this troth be applied to the 
present case, we shall have in part, a solution of the diffi- 
culty, so far as it relates to the existence of the materials 
of which the earth is composed; but modification and 
local situation in the planetary system, will constitute 
another part of the inquiry. Christian philosophers them* 
selves have acceded to the axiom, that from nothing 
nothing can be made; if this be true, as it clearly Is, the 
eternal duration of the earth in some form or other, will 
follow as a necessary consequence. It is declared in the 
first chapter of Genesis, that in the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth. But we are not told from 
what materials, or in what manner this work was per* 
formed. One thing, however, is remarkable in the ac- 
count, that there were three days and three nights before 
the creation of the tun, which is the sole cause of day and 
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night. This proves that Moses, or whoever wrote the first 
chapter of Genesis, was neither a good world maker, nor 
a good astronomer. If the whimsical and incongruous 
opinions of theologists were to be credited, every part of 
the physical universe would be distorted, and all the use- 
ful discoveries of philosophy would be destroyed by a 
single dash of authority. Moses makes day and night 
without the existence of a sun ; Joshua stops the course of 
the sun, and the author of the gospel of St. Matthew pre* 
cipitates the stars from their celestial condition, and causes 
them to descend upon the earth, with as little difficulty at 
if they had been s* many pebble stones. It is not in the 
fanciful reveries of religionists that we are to expect to 
discover physical truth ; the smallest frantic impulse is 
sufficient to overturn the beauty and harmony of nature, 
and there is scarcely a religious zealot on earth who would 
not sacrifice natural truth to thephrenzy of his enthusiasm. 
When the temperate philosopher asserts that it is probable 
in his view of the subject that the earth has existed from 
all eternity, the Christian fanatic rises in all the power of 
holy and vindictive resentment, as if the oucstion, in its 
ultimate tendency, involved the best interest of moral 
existence, and all the practical considerations of human 
life. Progressive investigation upon this subject will con* 
stantly be attended with a diminution of respect for thoo*. 
logical opinions ; but a doctrine once established in super* 
natural religion, is henceforth to be denominated abso* 
lutely true and infallible; the most abstract speculations 
of a philosophical kind, are damnable heresies, and tbe 
authors and supporters of them destined hereafter to ex* 
pcrience the vindictive fury and unrelenting vengeance of 
the Jewish and Christian God. 

The eternal duration of the earth in some form or other, 
is rendered certain by the essential properties of matter; 
whatever does exist, must have existed from all eternity, 
and must, from its very nature, continue to exist for ever. 
Creation and annihilation, so far as these words are ap- 
plied to the essence of things, are words without meaning; 
but so far as they are applied to specific modification, they 
are intelligible and universal. Experience bears testimony 
to this solemn truth ; but if the earth existed from all 
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eternity, did it always hold the same relative position In 
regard to the sun and other planets? This is a question 
that can receive only a partial and probable solution, nor 
is it of importance to the true interests of philosophy, that 
it should engage in any high degree, the attachment and 
energy of human intellect. The productions on the sur- 
face of the globe, constitute, in some small degree, the 
foundation of Ingenuous conjecture. The ? irifying in* 
fluence of the sun, seems to be an operating cause, with* 
out which vegetation and life would be unknown; in the 
present condition of the earth, the effect of the sun is 
clearly discovered, and the productions which we behold 
are the result of its celestial power. Men exist, large ani* 
mats of various species also exist, together with all sub- 
ordinate exhibitions of physical energy. Procreation and 
reproduction of specific kind and class are the invariable 
laws of nature. But the question of the greatest difficulty 
is, that which relates to the origin of the first and most 
powerful kind of animals that exist upon the earth ; the po- 
sition which the globe at present holds in relation to the 
sun, does not warrant us in the conclusion, that either mas 
or the larger kinds of animals in the brute creation could 
have resulted from this position. The same power that 
formerly produced them, would be able to produce them 
still, and in addition to the ordinary process of rtprodoc- 
tion, we should have a right to expect new beauties and 
wonders, equal at least to the most excellent which we now 
behold. This, however, is not the case, and the fair de- 
duction on the ground of philosophy Is, that the relative 
position of the earth and sun, must formerly have been 
different from what it is at present, and that it is upon a 
hypothesis of this kind, that we are to seek for a solution 
of the highest difficulties with which we are presented in 
the animal world. There Is one other idea of analogical 
weight in the discussion of this part of the subject. Nature 
is every where periodical in her exertions and energies ; 
she. is susceptible of fatigue and lassitude, and her most 
powerful operations are followed by proportionate debility 
and inactivity. It is therefore possible in the order of na- 
tore, that the most powerful animals might have been the re* 
suit of an inconceivable exertion, to which Nature for mil* 
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lions of years after, might have been totally incompetent* 
Among the human species there is evidently a great diversity 
of external appearance ; the white and the black man areas 
different in some other respects as they are in the colour 
of their skin; the long straight hair of the one, and the 
curled wool of the other, is a verification of this remark* 
Both races are intelligent, and it is presumed that the in* 
tcllectual powers are not in any essential degree dissimilar* 
Improvement has made more difference than nature; and 
the immoral opinion, that the whites have a right to en- 
slave the blacks, is a complete abandonment of the prind* 
pie of reciprocal justice, and a violation of the fandamen- 
tal laws of Nature* The only consideration which in- 
duced the mention of this subject, was to shew that it it 
probable that Nature has at different times, made great 
exeition in the work of creation or production, and that 
from man down to the lowest insect, a graduated modifi- 
cation of physical energy has been exhibited throughout a 
past eternity. It will be then enquired whether this con- 
jecture can be analogized with the idea of new prodnetions 
in the planetary system? The answer to this inquiry 
must be given unequivocally in the negative. The axiom 
that from nothing nothing can be made, here applies with 
correct and indubitable force, and unless comets or 
planets interfere and derange each other's existence, there 
can be no new production ; and even in such a case it 
would be form alone that was new, and not essence and 
matter. The changes that are exhibited in Nature are 
infinitely diversified, and the causes of these changes not 
clearly to be discovered. The mass of existence must re- 
main for ever the same; bat its modifications will Tary 
throughout infinite space, and through all the successive 
periods of the eternal duration of time, or to speak mom 
correctly, through the progression of an interminable 
futurity. The whole mass of material existence, is to us 
infinite, or at least incomprehensible* To its extent in 
the regions of spsce, no limits can be assigned, and to its 
duration anterior or subsequent, we can fix no period* 
The most probable conclusion resulting from the nature of 
matter, and the stability of physical laws is, that the uni- 
verse has existed from all eternity, and that its duration 
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hereafter will be endless. Upon the earth all the differ* 
ent kinds of animals, and all the individuals of each kind 
are seen in succession to die and dissolve into Nature : it 
is from this inferred, that death is an universal law, so far 
as it relates to all the productions of the earth. But we 
cannot analogize these facts with the planetary system. 
We have never seen a planet die or dissolve into the vast 
ocean of space; we have therefore no good reason to be- 
lieve that any such event will ever take place. If such a 
fact had been discovered in one single instance, it would 
be strong analogical evidence, that the same fate would 
ultimately overtake all the vast orbs which fill the unli- 
mited regions of space, or that universal death is an uni* 
venal law of Nature. The constancy of existence, and 
the immutability of physical laws, will, however, be a suf- 
ficient consolation to timid minds, apprehensive of a final 
dissolution of the beautiful system of the material world. 
Human Nature may repose in these laws the utmost con* 
fidence; they will probably operate with divine energy 
throughout an endless futurity. 



CHAP. VII. 
Universal Deluge. 

The highest delight of theology is the destruction of 
the beauty, order, and harmony of the universe. A world 
regularly existing from all eternity, and continuing so to 
exist through an endless futurity, would be, in the estima* 
tion of supernatural theology, an object of disgust. To 
nourish the superstitious pride and folly of man, it is ne- 
cessary to derange, overturn, and destroy the splendid 
beauties and majestic grandeur of the vast empire of na- 
ture. Not content with the scheme of prediction, whose 
fulfilment, including the ultimate dissolution of the earth, 
superstition conceived it was necessary to retrace and dis- 
cover, in the history of past ages, an event equally distress* 
log and terrific. For this purpose the story of the Uni- 
versal Deluge was contrived, in which all the animals on 
the surface of the earth, a select number only excepted, 
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fell a sacrifice to the vengeance of the Jewish God. The 
nature and details of this story are exposed to strong ob- 
jections, and by an examination into the Bible account, 
the inconsistency and even impossibility of the case will 
be discovered. It will also appear, by recurrence to the 
law of nature, that such an event is, in no shape whatever, 
deserving of human credence. The law of iuids, and the 
deficiency of water, render it physically impossible that 
the whole globe should be overflowed at one and the same 
time. It is well known that water always seeks its level ; 
where the equilibrium is destroyed, there will be instantly 
a powerful effort to restore it If therefore the water was 
elevated sufficiently high to cover the highest mountains, 
the seas would become dry, a vast cavity would be formed 
below, and the waters would be precipitated with incon- 
ceivable fury and force to supply the cavities below, 
and re-establish the consistent harmony of nature. The 
mountains of Andes, in South America, by far .the most 
exalted land upon the surface of the earth, is, at the point 
of Chimberazo, twenty thousand feet above the common 
surface of the ocean. There is, therefore, a great deli* 
ciency of water to answer the purposes of an universal 
deluge. For as by the law of fluids, water uniformly 
seeks its level, it is necessary that all around the globe 
the water should be raised twenty thousand feet, other* 
wise the American Andes would not have been covered, 
and the deluge would not have been universal. Let any 
one calculate what a vast quantity of water would have 
been necessary to have covered the whole earth to such f. 
height, and he will soon discover the absurdity of this 
marvellous account, still more marvellous event, related In 
the book of Genesis. To say that God created such a 
vast body of water for the sole purpose of drowning the 
world, and all the creatures which he made In h, and 
afterwards annihilating it, is to assert, In the first place, 
that which is impossible, and throw upon the moral cha- 
racter of God a sarcasm at which man ought to bo 
ashamed— at which he ought to blush and be confounded. 
The account which is given of the Deluge subjects itself 
to strong suspicion of incorrectness and want of truth* It 
is impossible that the ark, or any other vessel that over 
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was built, could hire contained all the animals which are 
said to have taken refuge in it. This ark, according to 
the Bible description of it, was in length about fire hun* 
drcd and twenty.five feet, in breadth eighty.seven and a 
half feet, and in height fifty-two and a half feet. It is 
easy to perceive, that a Tessel of such dimensions had not 
the capacity of containing the numbers, and all the va- 
rious kinds of animals which are said to hare been rescued 
from the fatal effects of this general Deluge. It is in 
Tain that the advocates of this wonderful event fly to mi* 
racles, or the operations of supernatural powers. Miracle 
on miracle most have been performed, the nature of things 
perverted, her laws wholly changed, and the immutability 
of the divine character completely annihilated, before it 
could be possible for the human mind to accede to the 
truth of this marvellous event* Some curious and philo- 
sophical observations concerniug the Deluge, taken from 
Emmerson, a British writer, are here subjoined.—*' Con- 
cerning the cause of this flood, some suppose it brought 
about by natural causes ; and others, by nothing less than 
a divine power* Those that are for natural causes, ima- 
gine a comet to have passed near the earth at that time, 
and by its approach to have raised a very strong tide, 
which would increase as the comet approached the earth. 
The effect of this would be, that this great tide would lay 
all places nuder water, and would consequently drown 
all the inhabitants so far as it reached. That such a cause 
as this is capable of producing this dismal effect is xery 
evident. For if so small a body as the moon, at the 
distance of sixty of the earth's semi-diameters, be able to 
raise a strong tide in the ocean of twelve or fifteen feet 
high, a comet as big as the earth, and coming very near 
it, would raise a prodigious tide, capable of overflowing 
all that side of the earth which is next to the comet, and 
also the opposite side. But then this could not drown 
all placet at once ; for at the quadratures, or in those 
places which have the comet in their horizon, they would 
have as great an ebb ; but then it would have this effect, 
to overflow and drown all places successively. For this 
huge spheriod of water always pointing towards the co- 
met, would, by the earth's rotation, pass over all the 
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countries of the world; and therefore, in the space of 
tweoty.four hours, the whole earth would be involved In 
water, and all animals as effectually destroyed as if the 
water staid one hundred and fifty &ys £* n the J"? 
especially as the earth must needs make seVeral rotSoS 
after this manner, before it could get clear of this disturb, 
ing force of the comet The natural and necessary eJ£ 
of all this would be, that by such a prodigSS a3 nSd 
motion of this vast body of^terrou^t^^it^ 
ty-four hours, all plant, and trees must be torn up by the 
Tru 0? f? rned 3 ,on * witb the current-all building de! 
mol.shcd, the rocks, hills, and mountains dashed to riecel 
and torn away; all the product of the sea, as fishes, shdlT 
teeth, bones, Ac carried along with theflood, andh ftiowS 
upon the earth, or even to the top, of mountains, p™i£ 
cuously with other bodies; hardly any thing \Zm£ 
found strong enough to withstand its fork In such a ca" 
as this, it would be impossible for any ark to live, orthe 
Wrongest man of war to exist upon the surface o >*1 

SSTi i?CT^ P^^and mor* a£i£ « 
event of this kind, are strong and conclusive ; Nature I. 
ncompetent to any such exhibition, and the moral perfao! 
tions of Deity forbid it The flood h therefore a chtoett 
and one of he theological error, contained i. the 52 
system of religion. If no other error, of greater ma«U 
Mi.7 ,T f^ ™ ?>wequence. were to befoind 
in this holjf book, it would be an object rather of pleasant 
amusement, than of severe remark and coiidemnatlo? 



chap. via. 

Christian Wondtru 

The truth of a book is always to be suspected. In «p*_ 
portion as it deviate, from consistency, iTtte'SnX 
laws of nature. The story of the Dtf uae whlS !? 
considered ,n the preceding chapter, fa foHowi J tL 
Uofy BibU by a relation of other' ina^lto? 2-2! 
•tances, which necessarily create, in all candM mST 
extreme doubt, of the validity, 'or n citS^ VSS 
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writings* The wonders that are unfolded in the Old 
Testament may, with propriety, be denominated Chris* 
tiao, since it is by an union of the two books that Chris- 
tian doctors hare constituted the essence and doctrines of 
revealed religion* If this book, which is considered as 
divine, had displayed with clearness, dignity, and solem- 
nity, the character of the Creator ; if the principles of 
reciprocal justice and genuine morality had been deve- 
loped and marked with precision ; if fact had been sub- 
ttltuted in the room of fable, it would not hare been an 
object of censure and condemnation, and the ridiculous 
uad marvellous accounts, which, in the Old Testament, 
make up a considerable part of the book, would never 
have been presented to the human understanding as objects 
of veneration, belief, and attachment. 

The destruction of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
hy fire and brimstone, precipitated from Heaven in the 
form of rain ; the blowing down the walls of Jericho 
'with rams horns by the triumphant march of the priest- 
liood round the city ; the marvellous and frightful story 
of the Witch of Eudor ; the woeful condition of Daniel 
in the den of lions ; the hot sultry situation of Shadrach 
and his two companions in the fiery furnace ; together 
with the unutterable and hopeless abode of poor Jonah in 
the belly of the whale : all these are specimens of that 
miserable and disgusting extravagance with which this 
Holy Bible is everywhere replete. 

These are a few out of the number of that long cata- 
logue of foolish detail for which the Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament are so remarkable. If any man 
*f the present day, who writes for the instruction and be* 
ncfit of mankind, were to interlard his works with such 
idle, extravagant, and useless stories, he would be consi- 
dered io a state of insanity, and his writings would be 
contemned even by Christian believers themselves* A 
rain of lire and brimstone is impossible in the order of 
nature, and inconsistent with the moral perfection of that 
Iking who governs the world. In throwing down the 
nails of Jericho, there is something in the detail of the 
Mory, which, in the first place, is calculated to excite in 
human nature sentiments of humour and ridicule. The 
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pompous and solemn parade of the priesthood, marching 
with great dignity around this walled city, with crooked 
rams' horns in their hands, and exhausting the whole force 
of their lungs, with an expectation that, by this puffing 
effort, they should be able to throw down the stony walla 
of a city, has something in it of a laughable nature; but 
the conclusion of the story, if it had any truth in it, wonld 
be to a correct mind, productive of distress, since indis- 
criminate and unrelenting murder forms the painful pic- 
ture. The story of the Witch of Eodor is too contempt* 
ible for serious remark ; but when coupled with Lot's 
wife and Sampson— the Pillar of Salt— and the wonder- 
ful strength in Sampson's hair, it might serve to frighten 
children and amuse fools; but to sedate minds, attach* 
ed to nature and truth, such incoherent stuff must become 
an object of the highest contempt — the bare mention of 
such extravagant vagaries, ought to be their open refute* • 
tion. The laws of nature are permanent. God is Immuta* 
bio and truth is immortal — to these great objects the ener- 
gy of intellect ought to be directed. It is time, therefore, 
to proceed to the examination of arguments, which the 
most respectable and enlightened believers In Christianity 
have deemed sufficient to establish its divine origin. These 
arguments shall be taken up and stated in their full force, 
that in this respect Christians shall have no right to com- 
plain; the iuccess attending an effort to confute them, 
must be judged of by the result and mode of execution. 
It is sufficient that a sincere desire to discover truth will 
be a constant concomitant of those inquiries. 



CHAP. IX. 



Is the Evidence drawn from MiracUs sufficient U prove 
the Dhine Origin of the Christian Religion f 

Tub son rises In the eastern horizon with all its re- 
splendent beauties and divine energies, and yet carries 
along with it no terror or disorder — no trouble er unea- 
siness in the mind of man. Its motion is known te be 
Ft 
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regulated by a constancy of impulse ; by a cause, whoso 
nature and power are inrariable and uniform ; by a cause, 
in which man reposes the utmost confidence. The stars 
glisten in the firmament, unshaken in their position ; the 
moon performs her wonted duty in the planetary world ; 
in other words, the solar system is guided by laws, of 
which mathematical science has taken the most lodubita. 
ble cognizance. The productions of the earth are sub* 
ject to no supernatural derangement ; they are exhibited 
with a constancy and specific similarity which discard 
crery idea of perversion in physical law, and present the 
material world as a theatre of certitude which the efforts 
of f uperstition cannot destroy. The tides ebb and flow, 
and ail the relatire operations of nature are presorted 
entire, in despite of the malignity of superstition. This 
Tast whole, this extensi? e unit erse, thus subjected to the 
operation of immutable laws, is, nevertheless, distorted 
and deranged by Christian Theology ; its author is insult- 
ed, and the scientific deductions of human intellect per* 
verted or destroyed. Religion, not content with the con. 
sistency and harmony of nature, has sought for redress 
in the violation of her laws, and nothiog short of miracles 
could satisfy the extraTag-int desires of pious and holy 
fanaticism. Pride and t anity have tempted man to esta- 
blish religion upon a supernatural basis. The idea of as- 
sociating with Heafen, and holding an intercourse with 
celestial powers, was a circumstance of extra? agant and 
delicious enjoyment with a privileged order, and laid the 
foundation of that terrifying severity of judgment con- 
tained in the gospel declaration-—//* that believelh not 
shall be damned. 

If supernatural religion were a thing founded in truth, 
it would not seek for so many di? erse means of support, 
but would rest itself upon the decisions of human judg- 
ments, and the general science of the world. A true sys- 
tem of ethics disclaims all foreign aid, all violation. of 
Nature's laws, and stands upon its own intrinsic merit 
Miracles make it neither better nor worse ; if it be false, 
miracles cannot make it true ; and if it be true in its own 
nature, the working of miracles cannot make it more 
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true. There cannot, therefore, be any nse In miracles, 
since they do not alter the nature of things, or destroy 
the force and extent of evidence. 

The evidence deduced from the supposed existence of 
miracles, is considered by Christian believers incontro- 
vertible, in regard to the sacred truths in their religion. 
It is astonishing, say they, that any man can have the au- 
dacity to call in question the truth of this system, whose 
divinity has been proved by the working of so many mi- 
racles. Both under the Jewish and Christian dispensa- 
tions, God manifested his power, and displayed his eter- 
nal perfections in support of the holy nature and celestial 
origin of revealed religion ; he stopped the course of the 
sun, parted the seas, and dried up the rivers, that his 
chosen people might pass through with safety upon dry 
land. lie raised the dead in presence of vast multitudes, 
whose testimony has descended down to us with undimi- 
nished weight and convincing energy. He hoe arrested 
in turn all the powerful lots* of nature, in consequence of 
which, he has established in the face of the world, the dU 
vine origin of the Christian religion. It is, therefore, 
something worse than folly, it is blindness and madness, 
mingled with the grossest effrontery to the majesty of 
Heaven, even to suspect the holy truths of this holy and 
supernatural system. All this may be true; but of its 
truth we shall be better able to judge when we have tho- 
roughly inrestigated the subject. Assertions cannot be 
substituted for arguments, and we have yet to learn, whe. 
ther the weight of evidence drawn from miracles, be as 
great as Christian believers represent A miracle b a 
violation of the laws of nature, by supernatural power* 
In the act of such violation, there must have been s< 
great object in view, which could not otherwise be 
complished ; the violation, therefore, must have been € 
sidered as the least of two evils, and the result as produc 
tive, upon the whole, of the greatest possible good* But 
this represents an omnipotent God, surrounded with dif- 
ficulties, and like imperfect creatures, disposed to make 
the best of a bad condition. It will be necessary for those 
who advocate the doctrine of miracles, to recur to the 
cause and primary establishment of the laws of nature. 
F» 
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God it infinite in all hit perfections ; the laws of nature 
are an effect of the divine attributes, and mutt hare been 
modified in the best possible manner, and to answer the 
best and wisest purposes. To alter, therefore, that which 
already had been done in the best possible manner, would 
be to make it worse, for no alteration or amendment 
could make that better which is already as good as It 
could be. If the world and the laws by which the world 
was governed, are the offspring of infinite wisdom, they 
must have been right in the first place, for it is a necessary 
character of infinite wisdom, to perform whatever it does 
perform in the best possible manner. All alterations or 
violations in any system or set of laws, argues imperfection 
and want of discernment; but such imperfection and 
want of discernment cannot be the property of a perfect 
being. If God therefore is perfect, such perfection would 
enable him to conceive and execute with a masterly hand. 
The mechanic who builds a machine, frequently alters bis 
plan, and is under the necessity of attending to amend* 
orients and repairs; but his ignorance was the ground 
work of this, and a competent knowledge of the princi- 
pies by which the machine was constructed, would have 
precluded the necessity of subsequent correction and 
amendment. The Creator of the world knew perfectly 
well the force and effect of principle before it was applied 
to the accomplishment of the variegated motions and 
operations of existence; ignorance, therefore, could have 
no share in modifying the vast powers of the universe, or 
the immutable principles by which it it directed. Wis- 
dom, power, and goodness combined in the management 
of the whole, and consequently the whole is formed 
exactly in such a manner as these three leading perfections 
of the divine character at first intended. To work a 
miracle therefore, would answer no very valuable purpose, 
and is derogatory to the attributes of God, by which it is 
supposed to be wrought To establish a system of reli- 
gion by evidence drawn from miracles, is to establish it 
upon the ruia of the consistent harmony of the divine 
perfectiens — upon the ruin of all principle and all confi- 
dence. When the consistent character of the author of 
such religion is destroyed, the religion itself if not worth 
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much. Either God did things in the first place as they 
ought to be done, or he did not ; if he did *th/m as they 
ought to be done, there could have been no need of altera- 
tion, and consequently there could hare been ne tuck 
thing as a miracle; if be did not, then he must have been 
either imperfect, or have acted inconsistent with good 
principle; in cither of which cases, his character as God 
would be destroyed, and the perfection of his existence 
sacrificed upon the altar of human folly. Fanaticism, 
which attempts to exalt its God by making him work 
wonders, is as great an enemy to true Theism as the open 
and professed Atheist A wonder-working God, who 
violates his own laws, and acts inconsistently with the 
principles he himself has established, is no God at all. It 
is an immoral phantom conjured up in the wild vagaries 
of a superstitious imagination. It is easy to perceive that 
if there be in nature a perfect God, he cannot be the 
author of those marvellous and even ridiculous violations 
of the laws of nature detailed in the Old and New Testa* 
ment. His character must be uniform, consistent, and 
perfect, just and equitable, and in perfect coincidence with 
the immortal laws of the moral and physical world. All 
things, it is said, are possible with God. tltts is one of the 
maxims of that religion which has perverted all the princi* 
pies of truth aud justice; but this maxim is not true — it it 
not possible, for instance, that God should destroy his own 
existence; it is not possible that he should act inconsist- 
ently with the properties and principles of his nature. This 
extravagant assertion, instead of exalting the character of 
the Creator, would absolutely destroy it, by causing him to 
act without rule and without Justice. But Superstition 
can never do enough for her God, until she kas done a 
great deal too much. A consistent and immutable JMty, 



acting in strict conformity to the essential properties of \ 

estimation of inconsistent 
superstition, an object far inferior to those wild and an. 



his existence, would be, in the < 
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ruly divinites, who overturn states and empires, pervert 
the general order of nature, and occasionally, by way of 
amusement, drown the whole world, with all the inhabU 
tants and animals therein existing. A man walking regu- 
larly upon the earth, and performing with fidelity all kit 
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moral duties, is by no meant an object of attachment; but 
one walking on the water without doing any good, will 
draw forth the admiration of a gazing, foolish, and super* 
stitious world. The passion for the marvellous has car. 
ried man from earth to heaven, and in the ranting fury of 
his zeal, he has supposed that his God would be pleased 
with all those moral distortions which at such unhappjr 
moments agitated his own delirious mind. The idea of the 
existence of a miracle will be wholly destroyed by a just 
recurrence to the counterbalancing evidence, drawn from 
the experience of mankind. This experience bears testi. 
mony to the uniform operation of Nature's laws — it 
teaches man to repose in them unqualified confidence; and 
in a'l the common concerns of life, this confidence serves as 
the foundation of his courage, his activity, and his conso- 
lation. Here are, then, two kinds of evidence opposed 
to each other— the one human experience and the other 
human testimony. Those who contend that miracles 
prore the divinity of the Christian religion, appeal to the 
testimony of witnesses to support the truth and existence 
of such miracles. Let this case be examined, and the 
superior weight of evidence will appear with convincing 
force. Believers declare that the miracles which were 
wrought to prove the truth of the Holy Scriptures were 
numerous, and performed before great numbers of people. 
That the credit and veracity of these witnesses cannot be 
doubted ; that they were honest and disinterested men ; 
that they did not wish to be^ deceived themselves, nor 
could they possibly reap any advantage from deceiving 
others; that some of the eye witnesses were inspired men, 
in whom there was no guile, and that others were mere 
men of the world, whose feelings and interest would have 
rejected, if possible, the splendour of such supernatural 
evidence; that all these, however, yielded to the mighty 
energy of the mighty God ; that they pronounced him a 
wonder-working God, and that such marvellous facts had 
never before been presented to a wicked and apostate 
world. It is also declared and maintained, that the result 
of these pure and incorruptible witnesses hat been trans* 
mitted down for more than two thousand years through 
the holy and incorruptible channel of the Church of 
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Christ ; that the present generation might as well doubt 
of the existence of Scipio or of Caesar, as to doubt of the 
existence of Jesus Christ and his apostles, and the mire* 
cles which by them were performed ; that the unbeliever 
at this time is working against all his own positions, de- 
stroying the nature of evidence, and unhinging the moral 
world. 

Formidable as this statement may appear, it will per- 
haps vanish when compared with the weight of evidence 
drawn from the almost universal experience of the human, 
race. The laws of nature are uniform and immutable. 
This is declared to be a fact by the testimony of all ages 
and all countries. Observation and experience are the 
sources which must be resorted to in such cases, and these 
do not warrant a conclusion that the laws of nature have 
ever been violated. Through a long succession of ages, 
the same general facts and events have been presented ; 
the same causes appear to have been in a constant state of 
action, productive of the same or similar effects ; and to 
the general order of the physical world, every living 
creature now bears testimony. When, therefore, it it 
asserted, that in former ages all this beauty and harmony 
of the world was destroyed, this ought not to overbalance 
the convincing force of evidence drawn from our own ob- 
servations. If we say that we .believe the former extra- 
vagant accounts, we contradict the testimony of our own 
senses ; we abandon the instructive guide of our own ex* 
perience, and affirm that the testimony of a few men hat 
more weight than our own positive knowledge. The hu- 
man mind is bound to decide according to the greatest 
portion of evidence; in any given case, therefore, the 
nature and portion of evidence ought to be fairly called 
up before the mind, and perspicuity of statement will pro- 
bably induce the necessity of a favourable and upright 
decision. Will any Christian believer say, that he has at 
much evidence that Nature's laws have been violated, or 
that miracles have been wrought, as he has that the laws 
of nature have not been violated, and that no miracles 
have been wrought Certainly the testimony of a few 
men bears no proportion to the universal experience and 
general observation of the human species. All mankind. 
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with a few exceptions, declare that the world It governed 
by laws which do not change. A few men who lifed 
many ages ago, declared that these laws did change, and 
that they had been witnesses to sereral astonishing facts 
of this kind* If we gi? e credit to those men, we give the 
lie to all the world beside; if we repose confidence in the 
testimony of our own senses and the general experience 
of mankind* we shall hare reason to believe, that those 
few men, who relate prodigies and miracles* were either 
deceived themselves, or that they had a design to deceive 
others. It is not extraordinary for ignorant men, or even 
the most scientific, to be frequently deceived ; nor is it 
at mil extraordinary, that either the ignorant or the 
learnod should form a settled plan for deceiving their fel- 
low-creatures. Either of these cases is much more pro- 
bable, than that God should violate his own laws, or act 
contrary to the essential properties of his existence* Ei- 
ther of these cases is much more probable, than that the 
experience and observation of all mankind, In almost all 
ages, should have been incorrect, or incapable of judging 
upon so plain a case as the operation of the laws of na- 
ture. Men are frequently interested in the practice of 
deception, or at least they conceive that a temporary ad- 
vantage would be the result; they therefore yield to an 
impulse productive of misery in the end, but calculated to 
gratify for the moment, the extravagant and vicious incli- 
nations of the individual. Men are sometimes disposed 
to tell lies, but Nature speaks the language of solemn 
truth. To controvert, therefore, this truth, and adhere 
to the stories of a few fanatic and ignorant individuals, is 
the height of folly. In no other case is man so unwise ; 
in no other case does he so essentially depart from the 
roles of evidence and the respect which he owes to the 
dignity of his intellectual existence. Farther considera- 
tions of corroborative weight and influence will be found 
essentially connected with the nature of this subject, by a 
recurrence to the history of intellectual existence and 
the state of improvement In society. It is extraordinary 
that all miracles have been wrought daring the dark ages; 
and that a cultivated state of human existence has always 
excluded and rejected all such marvellous events. The 
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smallest attention that has been paid to the historical pro- 
gress of science, will convince us that there are most won- 
ders where there is most ignorance ; that knowledge has 
been always unfriendly to the existence of miracles ; that 
ghosts, witches, and devils, with all their concomitant 
train of mischievous and malignant phantonjs, hare gene- 
rally existed amidst the darkness, the Ignorance, and the 
superstition of former ages ; and that in proportion as 
science advanced, miracle receded ; in proportion as know* 
ledge was generally diffused, the marvellous stories of 
antiquity became less respectable, and their supposed truth 
more universally doubted. There was a time, and that 
not rtry far distant, in which the foolish story of the Witch 
of Endor was received with the greatest respect; at this 
moment, enlightened Christians themselves are ashamed 
of it. In proportion as man makes progress in physical 
knowledge, he ceases to be the dupe of superstition, ana* 
what before appeared marvellous, now becomes plain and 
intelligible. In natural philosophy we may discover an 
hundred proofs of the troth of this assertion : the rapid 
lightning of Heaven, which darts with inconceivable velo- 
city through the regions of space, was once considered as 
a powerful weapon of destruction in the hands of God, 
and that no human power could control it. This modi- 
fication of physical energy, among enlightened minds, has 
lost all its terror, and in many places is completely sob-' 
jected to the will of man. The cause of earthquakes Is 
known, and scientific presumption has gone so far as to 
make even those that are artificial. The charms and de- 
ceptions of legerdemain tricks have lost, in a high degree, 
their influence, and strength of intellect is determined to 
oppose with constancy and firmness such impositions upon 
the human race* 

If there were ho other circumstance which operated 
against miracles, the ignorance with which believers ap- 
plaud them would, of itself, be a sufficient condemnation 
and refutation of snch idle and foolish stories. The witches 
of antiquity have fled to the mountains; prophets are 
no longer credited, and the possibility of miracles is not 
admitted by the mathematical and physical reasoner. If 
miracles ever had any existence, why should they not 
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have an existence still ? There is as much reason for 
them now as there ever was, and the necessity is increased 
by the infidelity of the present day. If miracles were 
necessary to establish Christianity in the first instance, 
they are equally proper and necessary now ; for proofs 
ought to be equal to all, where equal credence is demand- 
ed. To make the Christian religion consistent, it is ne- 
cessary there should be a constant string of miracles in 
every age and in all countries ; but this would destroy the 
Tery nature of miracles, by making them so frequent, that 
it would be impossible to distinguish between these events 
and those which were produced by the common opera* 
tions of the laws of nature. It is therefore impossible to 
giro equal proof to all those who are equally interested 
in the ultimate decision upon revealed religion. 

Every supernatural system has pretended to miracles, 
to somethiog mysterious and marvellous, to something ont 
of the order of nature, and which would be calculated to 
excite alarm amongst weak and ignorant people. The 
truth is, there can be no such thing as a miracle ; and the 
religion that is built upon this foundation is false, and 
cannot be permanent. The laws of nature are immutable, 
and God, their author, is free from every species of im- 
perfection. Truth, immortality, and eternal uniformity 
of action, are essential to his character and existence. 
The evidence drawn from universal experience is against 
the possibility of a miracle ; and the history of mankind 
corroborates the impressive opinion, that the moral and 
physical world is governed by laws inherent in the nature 
of things j identified with their existence, and incapable of 
being altered by the properties or exertion of any being 
whatever. Christian believers assert, that their system b 
the only one supported by miracles ; but they ought to 
know that Mahomet lays equal claim to the working of 
miracles, having declared, that he travelled through ninety 
heavens In one night, and returned to Mecca, in Arabia, 
before the next morning — that he saw God Almighty, 
and held with him a personal conversation, together with 
many other strange things of a miraculous and terrifying 
nature. There is as much reason to believe Mahomet as 
to believe Moses and Jesus, and their apostles and follow- 
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ers. The fact is, there is no reason to believe any of 
them, unless the stories which they relate are consistent 
with the nature of things and the character of God. All 
deviations from this divine standard are to be suspected of 
error, and miracles most of all. It is extraordinary that 
Jesus, who is said to have wrought so many miracles, waa 
afterwards put to death in the very place where they were 
wrought, and by the very persons who had been eye wit* 
nesses of such divine and supernatural power. * If the 
Jews demanded the bath efjesusy his miracle* are at once 
annihilated in the mind of etery rational man." It can* 
not be presumed, that a man clothed with supernatural 
power, would be a proper object of execution, in the es- 
timation of those who really believed that he was in the 
possession and exercise of such power, and that all hie 
efforts were aided and sanctioned by the Creator himself. 
If the proofs of this celestial mission of Jesus had been 
clearly exhibited through the channel of miraculous oper- 
ations, the Jews and all the surrounding multitude would 
have adored him as a God, and they would have been 
terrified at the very idea of laying violent hands upon one 
whose omnipotence could have instantly crushed them to 
atoms. The following remarks upon this subject, taken 
from a powerful reasoner, deserve to be inserted here :— 

" To suppose that God can alter the settled laws of 
nature, which he himself formed, is to suppose hit will 
and wisdom mutable, and that they are not the best lawn 
of the most perfect being ; for if he is the author of them. 
they must be immutable as he is— so that he cannot alter 
them to make them better, and will not alter them to make 
them worse. Neither of these can be agreeable to his at- 
tributes. If the course of nature is not the best, the only 
best and fittest that could be, it is not the oftpring of 
perfect wisdom, nor was it settled by divine will; and 
then God is not the author of nature, if the laws thereof 
can be altered ; for if the laws of nature are God's laws* 
he cannot alter them in any degree, without being in some) 
degree changeable. If all nature is under the direction, 
of an immutable mind, what can make a change in that 
direction? God mast be aUowod to be eternal, therefore 
he necessarily exists, and is necessarily whatever he is; 
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therefore It is not in hit own power to change himself ; it 
is his perfection to bo immutable— for if his nature coald 
possibly change, it might err; for whosoe?er is changeable 
is not perfect* Beside, an eternal and a perfect natnro 
must necessariljbe unchangeable; and as long as the first 
moving cause is the same, all subsequent and second causes 
can never vary." This reasoning is energetic and con. 
elusive against the doctrine of miracles. If then there 
can be no such thing as a miracle, Christianity, which b 
built upon this foundation, must bo false. Man must 
therefore resort to a system of morality and religion 
which coincides with the laws of nature, and which dhw 
cards all supernatural violation of its divine order and 
harmony. 




CHAP X. 



Prophetic Evidence in relation to the Divinity of the 
Christian Religion. 

The fulfilment of the prophecies is considered by Chris* 
tian believers as strong proof of the sacred and celestial 
nature of. their religion* They speak In language positive, 
and in confidence bold and firm, that the divinity of that 
holy system, which they believe, is substantiated by many 
wonders, and that they have a surplus of evidence in 
favour of its holy truths. Miracles, although sufficient of 
themselves to prove that revealed religion is true, are 
corroborated by the convincing evidence drawn from pre- 
dictive declaration contained in the Scriptures. Many 
centuries ago, and even thousands of years, the favourites 
of Heaven were inspired with a clear and certain know* 
ledge of important events which subsequent times should 
disclose to the human race. The predictions of these men 
have been literally fulfilled, and this circumstance of 
itself ought to be sufficient to destroy the infidelity of the 

Jiresent age. Tills idea Is considered by Christians as 
bunded in truth, and ther challenge a confutation of he 
force and effect It is, therefore, necessary, that we In. 
quire whether this species of evidence can have weight in 
the present case* Prophecy is, in some respects, like mi. 
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racles — they both partake of the marvellous— ther are 
both supernatural: they are both inconsistent with tho 
order of nature. There is, however, in man, a pride and 
vanity which induces him to pretend to a knowledge of 
futurity, and that his knowledge is the result of a secret 
and mysterious intercourse with celestial powers. In all 
ages there have been prophets who imposed upon the mase 
of mankind, and made others believe that the events of 
future ages were opened to their view. It is not extraor- 
dinary that such men should have existed ; nor is it extra* 
ordinary that many of the human race should have vow 
nosed a confidence in them. Ignorance b the cause of 
credulity, and it is with ignorance that imposture always 
works ; but, it is extraordinary that learned men have 
cited tho Scripture prophecies in proof of their religion, as 
will appear more fully when the objections to which these 
prophecies are exposed, are fully disclosed and examined* 
The argument which goes to destroy tho nature of a mirav 
cle, equally destroys tho possibility of man's possessing 
from God a prophetic spirit — it b a violation of the lawe 
of nature-— a derangement of its natural and regular 
course — an infringement of the correct operation of tho 
moral and mental faculties of our existence. But them 
are two grand objections which lie against Scripture pro- 
phecies, and which must destroy all their credit and an* 
thority. The first is, that they are so vague and indefinite, 
that they cannot be applied to anv specific object, person, 
or event. The second is, that those which are tho moat 
clear and explicit, have absolutely failed in their aceoa* 
plishment ; and this of itself is sufficient to overturn tho 
divinity of any book in which such prophecies are to bo 
found. A third consideration of weight is, the deception 
and lying character of the Bible prophets ; and even God 
himself is blasphemously charged of having a hand In this 
wicked business, by putting a lying spirit into tho mouth 
of one of his prophets. (See ind Chroo. chap. xvBi.) 

If tho business of prophesying were admissible in any 
shape, it is that only which includes perspicuity and cor* 
tainty of time, place, person, object, and circumstance* 
There can be no use in prophesying, if nobody can tell to 
what object it is directed, and what b its teal and true 
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meaning. A prophecy tbit may bo applied to twenty dif- 
ferent objects, is no prophecy at all ; or, at least, there 
-would be no occasion for a divine spirit in such predictions. 
Tt ought to be called conjecture, or mere guess-work, for 
any man might prophecy after this manner; if it did not 
suit one thing, it would, perhaps, another : and, in the 
multitude of events that are constantly disclosed, it would 
Jbe strange indeed if there was not some event to which the 
prophecy would in some measure apply. Fanaticism 
-would then step in to aid the application, and a few conn* 
cils, synods, and presbyteries, by the force of zeal and 
authority, could easily place the matter beyond the confu- 
tation of all the infidels of the world ; at any rate, they 
could declare that, if any man did not believe that the 
prophecy meant exactly what they said it meant, he should 
he damned. This, if it did not make the prediction clear, 
it would at least make the Church strong, and its authori- 
ty henceforth infallible. 

It is pretended that the coming and second coming of 
Jesus Christ is clearly predicted io the sacred books of the 
Jews and Christians; but those predictions in the Old 
Testament, which divines so dexterously apply to the 
Advent of the Son of Mary, are as applicable to any other 
person as they are to Jesus. It is sufficient in this place 
to notice two or three passages which have always b en 
prominent in the estimation of believers upon this subject. 
The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a lawgiver 
Jrom between his feet until ShUdh come. This, it is said, 
has an immediate reference to the first appearance of the 
Saviour of the world ; but admitting that the prophecy 
was correct in point of time, it is deficient in designation 
of person. It is impossible to tell who ShUoh is, and it 
would apply as well to Mahomet as to Jesus. The 
Christians assert that this prophecy was fulfilled ; but the 
Jews, who ought to understand their own sacred writings 
better than the followers of Jesos, declare that it has not 
been fulfilled. If, however, the passage really had re- 
ference to the coming of Christ, why did it not express, 
in plain terms, that could not have been mistaken, its real 
meaning, together with the name of the person, the place 
where he was born, and the time and place, when and 
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where he was executed, and by whom. This would have 
put the matter beyond controversy. The designation of 
Jesus by name, the name of his mother, and the peculiar 
circumstance of his death, would have been much better 
calculated to silence the objections of individuals, and 
prophecy would have become much more respectable ia 
the view of reason. The seed of the woman shall bruise 
the serpent's head, is another prophecy which Christians 
declare relates immediately to their divine Saviour. Bat 
it is impossible to discover any specific application of such 
a vague and indefinite assertion as this. The plainest 
explanation that can be given to the phrase is, that men, 
being the offspring of women, should find in themselves a 
disposition to bruise the heads of serpents wherever they 
could fiod them ; but what has this to do with religion, 
or the coming of Jesus Christ ? If the passage has an/ 
meaning of this latter kind, the words are not calculated 
to disclose such meaning, and we are just as ignorant ae 
if it had never been spoken. In the 7th chapter of Isaiah, 
there is another famous prophecy in the following words i 
Behold a Virgin shall conceive and bear a son, and shall 
call his name Emanuel. Butter and honey shall he em\ 
that he may know to refuse the evil and choose the good. 
This prophecy declares, that at some future time, some 
girl or other should be with child, and that the child's 
name should be called Emanuel; this is the whole amount 
of it ; and it is easy to perceive, that it is remarkably de- 
ficient in all definite properties of perspicuous prediction. 
The name of Mary is not mentioned, nor the name of 
Jesus; nobody knows who this virgin was, or by whom 
she became pregnant; all that is pointed and specific ia 
this prophecy is the name of the child, and this is Ema> 
nuel 9 .and not Jesus. The son of Mary, therefore, whom 
the Christians have exalted to be the Saviour of a wicked 
world, is not included within the meaning of this pro* 
phecy ; or at least, if they meant that the prophecy should 
apply to Christ, it is a pity that they had not called hint 
by name, and pointed out the time and place of his birth* 
This would have prevented much doubt and difficulty, 
and been more consistent with the perfections of that God 
who is bound to instruct and not deceive Ms creatures, 
Gl 
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There is one further observation upon the nature of this 
prophetic passage, which is, that affter declaring that 
Emanuel should eat better and honey, and the reason 
that is offered for this, is, that he might know how to 
refuse the evil and choose the good — as if the way to dis- 
criminate with correctness between moral and immoral 
principles, was to lire npon better and honey. It is 
probably true that such a mode of living, rendered habi- 
tual, would be favourable to the moral temperament of 
man, and that the use of animal food makes him savage 
and ferocious. - It ought not, however, to have been 
mentioned as a principal cause of distinguishing between 
good and evil. This is the work of the moral and mental 
faculties of our existence, and some men might eat honey 
during their whole lives, and die at last totally ignorant 
of moral principle. This passage of holy writ, in its real 
nature and character, does not deserve the least com* 
ment or observation ; but when Christian theology has 
made mole hills into mountains, it is a duty which we owe 
to the cause of truth, to strip the film from off the eye, 
that nature may appear correct and without distortion. 
When prophecies are expressed in such a loose and un- 
meaning manner, they lose all their character and credit, 
and can never be cited as a proof of the divinity of that 
religion in which they are found. Whoever wishes to be 
more fully convinced that scripture prophecies are desti- . 
lute of all certitude, is referred to the perusal of a work, 
entitled, Christianity as old as the Creation, in which 
numerous passages of this kind are called up to view, and 
the reader is furnished with chapter and Terse in various 
places of the Old and New Testament. In the second 
plate, that prophecies do not prove the truth of the 
Christian religion, is evident from the consideration, that 
some of those which are most clear and explicit* have 
absolutely failed in their accomplishment. Thetwentr- 
fourth chapter of Matthew is adduced to provo the 
present assertion ; in that chapter Christ foretelleth the 
destruction of Jerusalem and the end of the world; the 
inquiry being made, when shall these things be accom- 
plished, the answer is, that this generation shall not pass 
away till nil these things be fulfilled, But It Is necessary 
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to quote the whole passage, to shew that this prophecy, 
which is as clear and definite as any one contained either 
in the Old or New Testament, has not been fulfilled * 
that the time of its fulfilment expired long ago, eren in 
that generation in which it was spoken ; and that this of 
itself ought to destroy the validity of all Christian pro* 
phecies, because, when detected in one positive and ab- 
solute falsehood, the veracity of Testament writers b 
for ever afterwards to be suspected. ( Ver. 29th) " Im- 
mediately after the tribulation of those days, shall the son 
be darkened, and the moon shall not give her light, and 
the stars shall fall from heaven, and the powers of the 
heavens shall be shaken. And then shall appear the sign 
of the son of man in heaven ; and then shall all the tribes 
of the earth mourn, and they shall see the son of man 
coming in the clouds of heaven with power and great 
glory ; and he shall send his angels with a great sound of 
a trumpet, and they shall gather together his elect from 
the four winds, from one end of heaven to the other. Now 
learn a parable of the fig-tree ; when his branches are yet 
tender, and putteth forth leaves, ye know that summer 
is nigh ; so likewise ye, when ye shall see all these things, 
know that it is near, even at the doors. Verily, I say 
nnto you, this generation shall not pass till all these 
things be fulfilled. Heaven and earth shall pass sway, 
but my word shall not pass away." 

The things predicted in this passage have not come to 
pass. The sun has not been darkened, nor has the moon 
ceased to give her light ; the stars still shine in brilliant 
splendor, they glisten in the expansive firmament, they 
still hold their stationary predicament in the regions of 
space, and are expressive of the majestic grandeur and re* 
splendent glory of the Creator. There is no Christian 
that can contend that this prophecy has been fulfilled t 
every thing contained in it was to have taken place before 
that generation should pass away ; but not only that 
generation, but many others have passed away : eighteen 
hundred years have elapsed, and the things spoken of are 
not yet accomplished ; there is a complete failure — tho 
prophecy is false, and this falsifies the book in which It 
is contained. A single detection of this kind Is enough to 
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destroy the credit and authority, the pretended divinity 
and celestial origin of the New Testament If God the 
Creator had inspired the men who wrote it, they would 
have written nothing but truth ; for it is impossible that 
he should have inspired them with lies. There are many 
other places In the New Testament which speak of the 
day of judgment, and the final termination of the world, 
as if it were expected that those events would actually 
have taken place during the lifetime of the apostles or 
immediate followers of Jesus. (Sea Con x. 1 1. Heb. it. 21. 
1 John, ii. 18.) If those men, who pretended to bo in« 
spired, were nevertheless so grossly deceived, what con* 
fidence can the human race now repose in their writings. 
It is evident, that the end of the world was expected as 
an event that must shortly happen, and that the apostles 
waited for it with trembling anxiety, frequently im- 
pressing on each other the importance of being prepared 
for the opening of such a terrific scene. 

Nature, which is constant, stable, and uniform, has 
given the lie to all these predictions, and taught man a 
lesson of impressive science, that God Is just, immutable, 
and eternal — that he regards with parental benevolence, 
the creation which he has made, and that he will not 
wantonly destroy it to gratify the imaginary whims of 
a blind and bigoted fanaticism. But there is still a more 
weighty charge, a more important accusation lying 
against the Bible prophecies. They charge the Creator 
of the world with a want of veracity — that one part of 
Us business has been to deceive his own prophets* and to 
infuse into their minds falsehood and lies. The Bible re* 
presents him as copartner in human guilt, and exhibiting, 
on many occasions, a departure from the rules of moral 
excellence, which departure, in itself, would be deroga* 
tory to the character of any individual of the human race* 
In the 2d Chronicles, chapter xvfii. we shall find matter 
to verify what has been said. The passage Is as follows s 
« And the Lord said, who shall entice Ahab king of 
Israel, that he may go up and fall at Ramoth GUead ? 
And one spake saying after this manner. Then there 
came out a spirit and stood before die Lord, and said, I 
will entice him, and the Lord said unto him, wherewith ? 
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And he said, I will go out and be a lying spirit in the 
mouth of all his prophets. And the Lord said, thou shalt 
entice him, and thou shalt also prevail ; go out and do 
even so. Now, therefore, behold the Lord hath put a 
lying spirit in the mouth of these thy prophets, and the 
tard hath spoken evil against thee." Here God Is posi- 
tively charged with having put a lying spirit into the 
mouth of his prophet ; and this,' if true, would com. 
pletely destroy his moral character; if it be not true, the 
assertion in the Bible is false, and of course destroys the 
divine authenticity of the book. In either alternative, 
the believer is involved in equal difficulty ; the truth of 
the book or the character of God must be sacrificed. 
Another example of this kind of prophesying, is found in 
the 18th chapter of Deuteronomy. "When a prophet 
speaketh in the name of the Lord, if the thing follow not, 
nor come to pass, that is the thing which the Lord has ' 
not spoken, but the prophet hath spoken it presumptu- 
ously, thou shalt not be afraid of him." The prophet 
Jeremiah says, " O Lord, thou hast deceived me, and t 
was deceived; thou art stronger than I, and hast pre* 
vailed. Wilt thou be altogether unto me as a liar, and 
as waters that fail ?" And in another prophet, the Lord 
says, " the days are prolonged, and every vision tails;" 
and though the Lord adds, " thus shall none of my words 
be prolonged any more, but the word which I have 
spoken shall be done ;" yet he afterwards says, if the 
prophet be deceived when he hath spoken a thing, " I 
the Lord have deceived that prophet." And if the pre* 
phet is deceived, must not the people who rely on that 
prophet be deceived ? And does not the prophet Jeremiah 
say, "Ah! Lord God, surely thon hast greatly deceived 
this people !" (See Tindall, page 220.) 

It is not the intention, nor is it necessary In a work of 
this kind, to examine all the pages of the sacred writings 
of the Christians, in proof of their falsehood or immo* 
rarity ; a few specimens are sufficient to substantiate the 
principle which is placed in opposition to the character 
and doctrine of revealed religion. God cannot lie ; he la 
incapable of deception; and a book which charges him 
with these crimes is false upon the very face of the record. 
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This charge, which has been exhibited in the quotations 
which are made above, famishes a strong ground of be* 
lief, that those who wrote the scriptures, were noac. 
quainted with the nature of moral principles, and that 
they had no correct idea of the nature of Theism. Lying 
prophets, a lying book, and a God that coincides with 
such detestable principles, are circumstances irrecoo- 
cileable, inconsistent, unjust, and destitute of all truth. 
A prophet who tells lies himself, and then attributes 
these lies to the Creator of the world, is a character which 
reason ought to abhor. This impious connection between 
earth and heaven— this pretended combination for the 
purposes of fraud and deception, is calculated only to 
disgust an innocent mind, and produce an implacable 
hatred against ail religion. It would be more consistent 
with the true interest of man, that he should be destitute 
of all theological ideas, than that he should yield to the 
reception of such incoherent and unjust opinions of the 
dirine character. Atheism is far preferable to that theo- 
logy which includes folly, cruelty, and ferocious fana- 
ticism. A God that inspires people with lies, is worse 
than no God at all ; and such is the character of the Bible 
God, if the passages of scripture cited above are to be 
credited. Prophecy has nothing to do with the order of 
nature ; it is not in conformity to it— it is a wiid and in* 
jurious effect of the most extravagant superstition. It 
appears, from the preceding enquiry, that many of the 
scripture prophecies are vague and indefinite, that they 
prove nothing in regard to the supernatural origin of re- 
vealed religion ; in other cases, the prophetic spirit has 
not hit the mark, and the prophecy has completely failed 
of accomplishment ; in others, the lies and deception in- 
corporated with these celestial predictions, annihilate at 
once all the vestiges of truth, and leave the moral world 
io a slate of mental decrepitude, ignorance, and super- 
stition. To assert, therefore, that the evidence drawn 
from prophecies is sufficient to substantiate the divinity 
of the Christian religion, is a complete abandonment of 
all the laws and principles by which nature is governed; 
it is a surrender of intellect to the capricious and extra- 
vagant operations of a cruel and superstitions opinion} 
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it Is substituting conjecture for truth, id<J making the 
imagination more correct and powerful than reason. It 
is not possible that the intellectual powers of human na- 
ture can ever reach an exalted state of improvement, till 
they rise above all the degrading impressions of theological 
superstition, and rest with confidence upon the basis of 
their own energy. 



CHAP. XI. 



That the Immorality of the Christian Religion proves thai 
a is not of Divine Origin. 

It Is extraordinary, that among other sources of evi. 
dence to which Christians have resorted, for the purpose 
of proring their religion divine and supernatural, the/ 
have yielded to a belief, that in point of moral excellence 
the Bible is superior to all other books. If all external 
evidence were swept away, it would nevertheless appear, 
by the internal purity of this system, that it is divine. Its 
morality is declared to be pure, excellent, and celestial; 
that it rises above the earth, aod partakes of the nature of 
heaven ; that its maxims are sublime, its doctines holy f 
its moral precepts universally unexceptionable ; and that 
the mind that does not perceive in the Christian religion 
indubitable marks of its divinity, must be blind to that 
blaze of internal evidence which shines with refulgent 
splendor through this revealed system. Such in substance 
is the opinion, such the sentiments and feelings of the 
Christian belie? er. It is certainly of the highest import- 
ance that every system of religion should be immaculate 
in its moral principles ; and in deficiency of this, its pre- 
tended claim to divinity sinks into nothing, and merits 
absolute contempt. All the miracles in the world can 
never prove that religion to be true, whose internal max- 
ims are immoral and destructive. Purity of rules and 
principles must be fundamental in every ethical treatise; 
the nature of our existence demands it ; our powers bear 
a constant relation to the production of moral effects, aod' 
our happiness cannot be secured by any other means. A 
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single departure from the pre-eminent principles of an 
exalted virtue, is sufficient to condemn to everlasting in. 
famy any pretended supernatural system in which such 
departure is discovered. It is expected, in mere human 
productions, that errors will frequently appear; hut in a 
work that is divine, there can be no excuse for faults of 
any kind, not even in a single instance. If the Christian 
religion be the work of a divine and Almighty mind, it 
should have been presented free from blemish and moral 
impurity; it should have been clear, intelligible, upright, 
and immaculate in all its principles ; it should have come 
clothed with innocence, and untarnished by that debauch- 
ery and blood which now constitute so considerable a 
portion of this Abtyand divine system. It is called a sys- 
tem, but in what respect it deserves this appellation, it is 
impossible to say. It is in conformity to common phra- 
seology that we so frequently include it under this name. 
It is not systematic either in its history, its doctrines, or 
its morality ; it consists of detached historical anecdotes, 
false or mutilated moral rules, and unintelligible dogmas* 
Tliey are bound up together in one book ; but they have 
as little connection with each other as the history of 
Greece and the accounts of the Salem witchcraft. In a 
genuine system of ethics, it is expected at least that glar- 
ing immorality will be excluded, and that the fundamental 
principles will coincide with the nature and powers of 
man. But when we behold in a book the grossest viola- 
tion of theoretic moral excellence and practical purity, 
the greatest indecency, and the most disgusting indelicacy 
of sentiment, there is good ground to suspect that such a 
book has been the production of weak and vicious men, 
and not the work of infinite wisdom. It is, however, de- 
nied by Christians, that their religion contains maxims 
and principles of an immoral nature; it is therefore ne- 
cessary to furnish incontrovertible proofs of this position, 
and shew, in what respects the Bible it at war with moral 
virtue, the peace of society, and the best interests of man. 
It is necessary to shew that this book contains maxims 
and commands which are said to have come from God, 
which would disgrace tho character of any honest man, 
and make him a candidate for a state prison or the gallows. 
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When the chosen people of God were about to leave the 
land of Egypt, he commanded them to borrow from the 
Egyptians jewels of silver and jewels of gold, without 
any intention of ever returning them to their proper own* 
ers, but to march off and appropriate them exclusively to 
their own use. Here was deception, and a breach of 
trust of so black a complexion, that it was very little 
better than downright theft, or open plunder. Of a si- 
milar nature is the conduct of Jesus, when he sent Us 
disciples to bring him a colt that was none of his own. In 
case of a detection or attack, he ordered his disciples to 
answer, that the Lord had need of him. Such a trifling 
evasion at the present day would not be considered as a 
valid eicuse for feloniously taking and carrying away 
another man's property. If it was right at that time to 
steal in the name of the Lord, or get clear of the crime, 
by saying that the Lord had need of the stolen goods, it 
is right yet; and such a maxim once admitted, would 
overturn the empire of justice, and subvert the order and 
peace of society. There are many heavy crimes and high 
handed misdemeanors, which lie very strong against the 
chosen people of God ; and if the accounts of immo- 
rality detailed in the Old Testament concerning the Jews 
are true, we should be led to conclude that God had not 
made a very wise choice. The history of that barbarous 
people is the history of carnage and murder, of theft, 
robbery, and almost every species of villany that ever 
disgraced an ignorant and savage nation. It is to be pre- 
sumed, that if God would condescend to become partial 
to any of the human race, and make them his chosen 
people, he would choose those that were already strongly 
attached to the practice of an exalted virtue, or that he 
would iostantly instruct them in the knowledge of useful, 
moral, and sublime principles* This however is not the 
fact in the present case ; the Jews knew nothing of mora- 
lity or science before God made them his chosen people, 
and they knew nothing of it afterward ; so that their in- 
timacy with their God was of no advantage to them, and 
still less to their neighbours. To their neighbours It waj 
the sword of vengeance and slaughter ; for when they 
were impelled to the abominable crimes of unrelenting 
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murder tod universal pillage, they charged it upon God, 
and said, for so doing they had his immediate command. 
In proof of this, various passages might be cited ; bat a 
few are sufficient to destroy the credit ef the Bible, and 
free the divine character from such odious imputations. 
In the 20th chap, of Deuteronomy, the following bloody 
and exterminating commands are given, and these com* 
minds are attributed to God himself :— ( Verse 13th.) 
*• And when the Lord thy God hath delivered it into 
thine hands, thou shall smite every male thereof with the 
edge of the sword. But the women and the little ones, 
and the cattle, and all that is in the city, even all the spoil 
thereof, shalt thou take unto thyself.' 9 (Verse 16th.) 
" Bat of the cities of these people, which the Lord thy 
God doth give thee for an inheritance, thon shalt save 
alive nothing that breatheth; but thon shalt utterly de- 
stroy them." In the 6th chapter of Joshua, there is an- 
other specimen of the immoral aud murdering spirit of 
God's chosen people— (Verse 21,) " And ther utterly 
destroyed all that was in the city, both man and woman, 
young and old, and ox, and sheep, and ass, with the edge 
of the sword." To charge the Creator of the world with 
such a violation of all justice, with such a dereliction of 
every humane sentiment, is to deprive him of all his moral 
perfections, and to make him equal in villiany to Moses 
and Joshua, or any of the eminent murderers whose names 
have been recorded in the bloody history of the human 
race. It is strange to observe, that in reasoning upou 
theological subjects, men are disposed to abandon the cor- 
rect ground of moral decision, and contend that those ac- 
tions which would be unjust in man, would nevertheless be 
just when performed by the Creator. This is a mode of 
reasoning which perverts all the faculties of our existence, 
destrovs the moral excellence of Deity, and overturns the 
foundation of principle. In all beings that are intelligent, 
moral principle is the same; and God has no more right 
to violate it than any olher being, lie is essentially bound 
by the properties of his existence, and his character cannot 
.be sustained without an undeleting attention to the im- 
mutable principle of justice. 
In the history of David and Solomon, there is such a 
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flagrant violation of justice and decency, that the charac- 
ter of these men is most certainly incompatible with the 
idea of celestial association. David, who is said to be a 
man after God's own heart, was nevertheless a murderer 
and adulterer. Solomon, though declared by Christians 
to be the wisest man, wan probably one of the most de* 
fiauched characters that ever disgraced the annals of ha* 
man history. The chapters in which his love intrigues 
are celebrated, are an extravagant specimen of the most 
sensual and lascivious enjoyment. It is impossible to read 
at the head of some of the chapters, " ChrUCt Jen* to the 
ChurchJ* without smiling at theological stupidity, or 
being disgusted with religious deception. There b not 
a word in all the Songs of Solomon which has the least 
relation to religion ; they are descriptive of sensual love, 
in some places grossly, and in others delicately touched 
off by the hand of a descriptive artist. If the Church of 
Christ at the present day possessed moral sentiment enough 
to produce a blush, its cheek would be crimsoned over at 
the idea of incorporating with a system of divinity this 
ludicrous and lascivious poem. But fanaticism is blind 
to the errors and imperfections of any book to which it If 
determined to be attached. Zeal propels the faculties to 
discover in nature, debauched or distorted, a real love 
between Christ and the Church, or a system of morality 
far superior to every other ethtcnl treatise. This wicked 
system, which inculcates theft, murder, fornication, and 
lies, is denominated lioly Writ. If such be the character 
of holy writ, it is far better to seek for moral consolation 
in productions of another kind. It is a blasphemous ap* 
plication of the terms, and subverts all human confidence 
in the purity and trnth of natural religion. In this re* 
ligion there is certitude, consistency, and moral virtue. 
Of all the books that ever were published, Volney 's Ruins 
is pre-eminently entitled to the appellation of Holy WrU y 
and ought to be appointed to be read in Churches— not 
by his Majesty's special command, but by the universal 
consent and approbation of all those who love nature, 
truth, and human happiness. 

In the New Testament, many principles are advanced 
inconsistent with moral truth, destructive of the peace of 
H« 
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society, and subversive of the best Interests of the human 
race* Some of these ruinous and immoral sentiments 
must be noticed, and made the subject of useful comment. 
The Gospel of Jetut Christ is announced to a wicked 
world as a great and important blessing; but an examine- 
tion of this system will shew, that it is calculated to anni- 
hilate every thing Taluable in human existence ; to create 
endless wars among the nations of the earth; to destroy 
domestic peace and tranquillity; discourage industry, and 
arrest the energetic progress of the human faculties in their 
career of beneficial improTemeot. In proof of these asser- 
tions, the following passages are quoted— (Luke, chap, 
xiv. Terse 26,) " If any man come to me, and bate not 
his father and mother, and wife and children, and brethren 
and sisters, yea, and his own life, he cannot be my dis* 
ciple." In the gospel of St. Matthew, we are commanded 
to love our enemies. By what strange perversion of mo* 
ral sentiment is it, that we are commanded in one place to 
hate our nearest relations, and in another to exercise a 
tender and affectionate regard to our implacable enemies? 
Such a violation of consistency in a moral code annihilates 
at once all human confidence, destroys the finest feelings 
of the heart, and renders it indubitably certain that such 
a book cannot be dirine or true. 

The aborc passage is also inconsistent with that part of 
the decalogue which says, Honour thy father and thy 
mother; for sorely we cannot hate and honour them at 
the same time. It is also expressly contradictory to the 
mild and benevolent temper so frequently exhibited in the 
Epistles of John. " If any man $ay that he is in the light 
and hateth his brother, he it m darkness, even until 
tuns.* 9 If the above passage in Luke be true, the con- 
dition on which we are to become the disciples of Christ, 
is that of hating our brother and all our relations ; while, 
in the writings of John, love is absolutely necessary to 
the Idea of true religion. How these opposite declara- 
tions can stand together, it is difficult to conceive.— 
Christian fanaticism is able, perhaps, to reconcile them ; 
but reason sees in them nothing but inconsistency and the 
heated seal of an incorrect and disordered imagination. 
Another passage of most destructive immorality, is in 
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Matthew's Gospel (chap. x. verse 35.) Think not that 
i am come to send peace on earth ; / come not to send 
peace, but a sxsord. For I am come to set a man at ©«- 
riance against his father, and the daughter against her 
mother, and the daughter-in-law against her mother-in* 
law, and a man's foes shall be of his own household." It 
this was really the object of Christ's mission, no man was 
ever sent upon a more bloody and baneful expedition. 
Ihis is carrying the sword of war into the hearts of na~ 
tions, and sowing the seeds of private animosity in the 
bosom of domestic life. It is inconsistent with the good* 
ness of God, that he should have been the author of a • • Y » 
religion which has annihilated national peace, and sub- : ' 

verted the foundation of social and domestic tranquillity. 
This same dreadful idea is expressed In other parts of the 
New Testament, and furnishes an immutable ground of < i 

decision against the moral principle and divinity of this » 

religion. But not content with spreading far and wide * 

the baleful effects of public and private calamity, this re* 
vested system has positively enjoined, what, if reduced 
to practice, would bring upon the world universal starve* r * 

tion, and cause the human race to become extinct {See J \ 

Matthew, chap, vi.) « Therefore I say unto you, take no I 

thought for your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall i 

drink; nor yet for your body what ye shall put on. 1$ 
not the life more than meat, and the body than raiment t 
Behold the fowls of the air; for they sow not. neither 
ao they reap, nor gather into bams, yet your heavenly 'i " ■ i 

^fljAer/eeaVM them. Are ye not much better than then f » '. i i 

Which of you, by taking thought, can add one cubit unto ! 

hte stature i And why take ue thought for raiment f 
Consider the lilies of the field how they grow ; then toil \ '? 

not, neither do they spin ; And yet I say unto you that "' ^ 

even Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like one 
of these. Therefore, take no thought, saying, whatehaU ' 
we eat, or what shall we drink, or wherewithal shall we 
be clothed?" If these directions were followed, the cor. 
poreal and mental industry of man would be destroyed, 
and famine, ignorance, and misery would bo the neces- 
sary consequence. It is in vain that we are told that 
thee e passages do not mean what they express ;^-if, when * ') 
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we are told that we ought to love our enemies, it U 
meant that we should not love them ; and when we are 
told that we ought to bate ©or nearest relations, it it 
meant that we should not hate them ; if, when we are 
told that we ought to take no thought for the morrow, it 
is meant that we should take thought. If such be the 
explanatory methods by which the injurious force of 
these passages is to be done away, there is an end to all 
confidence in language; and the religion of Jesus is 
better calculated for deception than instruction. The 
writings of Paul, that heated and fanatic zealot in the 
Christian faith, are equally noxious to the cause of moral 
virtue, and are calculated to annihilate the most virtuous 
efforts of every individual. " It is not of him that uilleih, 
nor of him thai runneth; not of works lest any man should 
boast; of ourselves tee can do nothing ;" together with a 
hundred other passages of a similar nature, which go 
directly to suppress all the elevated exertions of the 
human faculties, and, if literally followed, would turn 
man from intelligent activity to a state of brutal indo- 
lence. It is extremely destructive to the moral happiness 
of mankind to teach them the want of powers, or the in* 
adequacy of those they possess ; because the fact is other- 
wise — because it is a solemn truth, that the powers of 
man are competent to provide for his happiness ; they are 
equal to the exigencies of his existence. It is supersti- 
tion that has made him a fool— It is religious tyranny 
that has enslaved his mind, perverted his faculties, and 
tarnished the glory of his intellectual energies. Christi- 
anity has taught him two awful and destructive lessons ; 
first, that he is incapacitated for the performance of 
moral actions; and, secondly, in case he should perform 
them, they would add no merit or superior excellence to 
his character; that his best righteousness is like filthy 
rags, which God would treat with marked abhorrence. 

The repetition of such discouraging impressions, must 
necessarily work an effect remarkably injurious to the 
virtuous activity of the human race. It is in conformity 
to this immoral instruction, that we sec fanatic Christians 
everywhere boasting of their own inability, and doing 
violence to that internal sentiment which would otherwise 
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constantly impel them to the performance of acts of justice, 
benevolence, and universal tharity. In addition to the 
pointed declarations of the holy scriptures against the power 
and practice of morality, the inventors and promoters of 
the Christian religion have set up various kinds of doe* 
irines, which diminish the motives to good actions, and 
lead the uninstructed mind to repose confidence in some* 
thing foreign from its own exertions and merit, such as 
atonement, baptism, faith, sacramental suppers, oblations, 
and ablutions, together with many other idle ceremonies 
and wild vagaries of a distempered and fanatic brain. 

The idea that Jesus, the son of Mary, died for the sine 
of the world, and that henceforth moral virtue can have 
no saving efficacy, is among the most destructive con* 
captions by which the moral world has been insulted and 
perverted. The supernatural grace of God, Which Chris* 
tians for so many ages have been in search of, has hitherto 
eluded the grasp of all rational and philosophic men ; and 
to those who pretend to be acquainted with this celestial 
gift, it has been, at times, more trouble than profit; 
siuce innumerable doubts have been created concerning 
its reality and modes of operation in the human heart. 

The cursory survey that has been taken of the immoral 
precepts and principles contained in the Old and New 
Testament, clearly proves that these books are not of 
divine origin. The God of the Jews and Christians, ac- 
cording to 'their own description, is a changeable, pas* 
sionate, angry, unjust, and revengeful being; Infuriate 
in his wrath, capricious in his conduct, and destitute, In 
many respects, of those sublime and immutable properties 
which really belong to the Preserver of the Universe. The 
characters spoken of in the scriptures, as the favourites 
of heaven, such as Moses, Joshua, David, Solomon, Jesus, 
and Paul, are none of them good moral characters; it 
is not probable, therefore, that they were selected by the 
Creator as the organs of celestial communication. In the 
Old Testament national and individual justice is dlsre* 
garded, and God is made the accomplice of crimes which 
hnman nature abhors. The maxims of the New Testa* 
ment are a perversion of all correct principles in a code of 
moral virtue.— The whole system is calculated to take 
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man out of himself; to destroy bis confidence In his own 
energies, to debase his faculties, vitiate his social affec- 
tions, and brutalize the most useful qualities of human 
existence. The highest dignity of the human race con- 
sists in the practice of an exalted virtue— in the exercise 
of a fine sympathetic benevolence— in reciprocating our 
feelings and affections — in promoting the justice and order 
of society— in relieving the unfortunate, and supporting 
the cause of truth — in diminishing evil, and augmenting 
good — fa short, in promoting universally the science, 
the virtue, and happiness of the world. There is, how- 
ever, no possibility of faithfully performing these duties 
while under the shackles of Jewish and Christian super- 
stition. The remedy consists in a return to nature, and 
in elevating our views and conceptions above those theo- 
logical absurdities which have degraded man to a level 
with the beast, and taught him to respect his civil and 
ecclesiastical tyrants as beings of an higher order, or 
celestial messengers from a vindictive and revengeful God. 



CHAP. XII. 

Christian Martyrs— the Church— Opinions of learned 
Dhines. 

Whbx all other arguments fail, we are called to con- 
template the wonderful fortitude of those martyrs who 
have suffered and died in the tause of Christianity. Such 
religions heroism, it is said, could proceed only from a 
conscious certainty of the existence of those sublime and 
holy truths contained in the system which inspired such 
preternatural courage. The slightest knowledge of the his- 
tory of human passions would furnish a complete refutation 
of this argument in favour of revelation. Extravagant zeal 
and unbounded enthusiasm are frequently exhibited in 
many of the important concerns of human life ; there are 
martyrs in the worst of causes ; and if martyrdom could 
prove Christianity to be true, it would prove an hundred 
other things to be true which are in pointed opposition to 
that system. The Mahometan condemns the Christian, 
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and the Christian condemns the Mahometan ; their creeds 
are different, and, in many respects, contradictory; but 
they have both had martyrs without number ; both sys- 
tems have sacrificed millions upon the altar of theological 
fanaticism. Zeal among the Mahometans is not 1cm in* 
furiate, nor less sincere, than among the Christians ; and 
Mahometanism might as well be proved to be divine, from 
this kind of evidence, as the religion of Jeans. The his- 
torical fact is the same of all religions, especially of thoso 
which claim supernatural origin. Madmen and enthusiasts 
are to be found everywhere, and celestial enthusiasm is 
generally the most ranting and extravagant. 

But when recurrence is made to the universal conduct of 
mankind in every age, and upon every important occasion* 
it is strange that an argument drawn from the conduct of 
Christian martyrs should have been advanced in favour of 
the divine origin of this religion. The spirit of fanaticism 
which made £urope,during several centuries, the slaughter 
house of the world, will not surely be adduced in favour 
of the mild and celestial nature of the religion of Jesus; 
yet the crusades prove as much aa individual martyrdom, 
and neither of these proves more than that human nature 
is susceptible of strong and rancorous passions, and that 
to the variety in the modification of these passions then 
is no end. A heated and delirious imagination always 
overturns the. empire of reason, and subverts the throne of 
justice. The extent of real attachment which individuals 
may shew towards any cause, b not conclusive evidence 
that sush cause is right It b evidence only that such 
persons are deeply interested in it; but the interest which 
they take may be nourished by a thousand other causes than 
a clear and comprehensive view of truth. The savage of 
America has excelled iu the patient fortitude of suffering 
beyond all that can be boasted bv nil the Christian mar* 
tyrs of the world ; yet this uncultivated man of the west- 
tern world holds in contempt the doctrines and promises 
of the Christian religion. It b directly in the face of all 
historical facts to contend that the conduct of Christian 
martyrs substantiates, in any degree, the divinity of the 
Old or New Testament. From the banks of the Mis* 
sissippi to the island of Japan, there b not a spot of earth 
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bat what lias famished martyrs in some cause or other ; 
and if the idea contended for by believers were true, it 
is certain that more than fire hundred religions sectaries, 
all different in the tenets which they hold, could instantly 
prove the sacredness of their theological opinions, by re- 
ference to a spirit of fanatical martyrdom ; which spirit, 
instead of bearing the least relation to troth, has served 
only to make man a miserable idiot, and deluge the world 
in blood. 

The Church of Christ in all ages has come in for a share 
of influence and authority to prove that the Scriptures are 
true* The Church has always believed in the Bible, and 
therefore the Bible it true. The Bible declares the 
Church to be right, and therefore the Church cannot be 
wrong : the Church proves the Bible, and the Bible proves 
the Church: thus the divinity of the one, and the infalli- 
bility of the other, is rendered incontrovertible. If it 
were admitted that the authority or opinion of the Church 
could prove any thing, it would nevertheless be difficult 
to discover who are the Church. The sectarian divisions 
are so numerous, that it is impossible to determine which 
is the true Church. This would be a much more difficult 
task than to determine which is the erroneous Church. 
They continually dispute with each other concerning the 
truth of their doctrine; they anathematize one auother, 
and are liberal in the charges of heresy ; they are alt 
heretics in the estimation of each other, and they have no 
standard to determine withv certitude their theological 
differences. To bring the Church, therefore, to prove the 
Christian religion, is to bring nothing at all ; for nobody 
can tell who or what the Church is. It ought to be first 
settled which Church is to be relied on, or rather, which 
is to be considered as the true Church, and then it would 
be time enough to decide whether even that one had any 
just claim to settle, for all mankind, the problematical 
points of truth and error. If, however, all the Churches 
in the world were agreed in their doctrines, this would 
not prove them to be true ; but amidst such ecclesiastical 
differences of opinion, an honest inquirer of truth will find 
but little consolation. These heterogeneous and contra- 
dictory ideas upon supernatural theology necessarily de« 
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ttroy the validity and pretended divinity of all these sys- 
tems. The Church has carried every thing with a high 
hand, and attempted to settle questions of truth by the 
force of authority ; but force has no relation to truth, and 
all the authority of all the Churches can never annihilate f 
in a single instance, the necessary and essential conneiioa 
between the truth of a proposition and the evidence by 
Mhichit is supported. In former ages they held many 
councils to decide upon ecclesiastical truths, and at every 
successive council some alteration was made ; troth was 
never the same with them, and the final decisions were 
regulated by the temperament, views, and interest of those 
learned and pious clergymen who composed those eccle- 
siastical associations. When the power of the councils 
was not sufficient, the sword was resorted to, and this 
constituted the last reason of the Church, as well at of 
kings. To historize the conduct of the Church, from the 
third century to the commencement of the sixteenth, would 
fill many volumes, and after all it would be nothing more 
than a dark history of cruelty, force, persecution, burn- 
ing of heretics, and shedding, in the name of heaven, the 
blood of the human race. 

If a corrupted church and priesthood have believed in 
an error for a thousand years, this does not change the 
nature of that error, and cannot convert it into truth. 
// is contended, that whoever calls in question the divinity 
of revealed religion, is flying in the face of the Chunk* 
and controverting its ancient and respectable opinions; 
that these opinions have stood the test of ages; that they 
have been believed by many pious and learned men, and 
cannot now be overturned by a nets and infidel philosophy. 
To all this, it may be answered, that a church that has 
always been quarreling with itself concerning doctrines, 
is always to be suspected; it is absolutely necessary for 
the Church, first to settle its own disputes, before it calls 
others to account for unbelief. The bloody and ferocious 
conduct, the cruelties, differences, and persecutions of the 
Christian Church, in all ages, ought to destroy all it* 
weight and authority. Truth has not been its object r 
for sincere inquiries after truth are disposed to mutual 
friendship and assistance; but this has never been the case 
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with those religions despots, whose opinions hive kept 
the world in an uproar for more than fifteen hundred 
years. It was at one time, a famous dispute among the 
clergj in Europe, whether Jesus Christ teas sitting, kneel- 
ingi or standing at the right hand of the Father, in 
Heaven. This foolish and despicable altercation gene* 
rated the most enTcnomed malice, and the most rancorous 
passions were let loose upon this occasion, to the destruc* 
tion of order, peace, and human happiness. But the 
Church is the repository of power; the Church knows 
every things the Church is always right, and woe be to 
that daring infidel who does not believe as the Church 
believes. It is high time for the reason of man to rise in 
all its energy and sweep away such chi!dish nonsense. 
The opinions of the Church have stood the test of ages. 
But how, in what manner have they stood the test? as 
soon as the principles of science began to be investigated ; 
as soon as philosophy had thrown off the shackles of 
authority, the opinions of the Church were called in 
question; revealed religion began to be doubted, and 
erery supernatural system was subjected to a bold exa- 
mination which terminated against its truth and utility. 
In proportion as science has adfanced, infidelity has in- 
creased; in proportion as man has become acquainted 
with the nature of physical and moral principle, his re* 
spect for unnatural theology has constantly diminished. 
During fourteen hundred years of moral darkness, in 
which Europe was involved* it was impossible that the 
Christian religion should be brought to the test of a fair 
examination and upright decision: the learning of those 
ages was almost exclusively confined to the clergy; and as 
they were unirersally attached, either from pure or 
interested motives, to the Christian religion, it was not 
possible that there should be any free inquiry upon the 
subject. It is very easy for a thing to stand the test where 
every body b in favour of it; this is exactly the case in 
regard to mealed religion; it stood the test very well 
when nobody had the sense or courage to oppose it. But 
when philosophy had opened her treasures, and developed 
some of the most sublime and important truths of nature ; 
when reason had acquired stxeogth and taken the resolu- 
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racter of moral existence, place It beyond the power of 
clear intellectual perception, and the mind loses itself in 
those metaphysical combinations, whose successive varia- 
tions are incalculable. But the difficulties which nature 
has thrown in the way of this inquiry, are much less nu- 
merous than those presented by superstition. A design has 
been formed, and carried into effect, whose object it was to 
cover the moral world with a mantle of mystery, and ex- 
clude it wholly from the vie w of vulgar eyes and common 
comprehension* It is only necessary to conceal the real 
nature and character of a thing, and then deformities and 
distortions may be made to pass for positive properties, or 
essential qualities inherent in any specific mode of existence. 
If the sobtilly of thought, and the difficulty of moral 
discrimination, have in many cases presented to human in- 
vestigation a barrier to farther progress, the intentional 
malignant descriptions of superstition have, in almost 
every age and country, terrified the mind of man, and 
prevented the developement of substantial moral principle. 
Nature furnishes some difficulties, hot supernatural theo- 
logy exhibits many more. In no one Instance it this re- 
mark more substantially verified, than in the Inquiries ' 
which man has made concerning the source or origin of 
moral evil. Reason and theology, philosophy and super- 
stition are at war upon this subject. The believers in 
the Christian religion, following the examples of their 
theological and fanatic predecessors, have searched the 
universe in quest of a satisfactory solution to that long al- 
tercated question. Whence came moral evil? One religi- 
ous sectary, willing to screen the divinity from any jnst 
accusation relative to so nefarious a concern, have descend- 
ed into hell, and discovered there all the characters and 
distorted machinery necessary to the production of such 
an effect ; but here metaphysical and fanatic invention in- 
dulged itself in all the extravagance of delusion. It was 
necessary first to create this infernal country, and then 
to create inhabitants suited to the nature of the climate, 
and the unfortunate condition In which they were to 
reside. The idea of a Devil was accordingly formed, and 
the reality of his existence rendered an indubitable truth 
by the reiterated assertions of superstition. Ignorance 
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and fanaticism greedily swallowed the foolish infernal 
dose which had been administered. There ?s a remarkablo 
disposition in the human mind, to remove the point of in* 
tellectoal difficulty, as far from the reality of the cast as 
possible, and then it triumphantly imagines that a solution 
has been given. This is a fact, particularly in theological 
inquiry, in which a few retrogressive efforts of the mind, 
have been considered as an ample illustration of all tho 
difficulties relative to the subject of Theism, and tho exist- 
ence of the physical universe. Similar to this idea, is the 
doctrine concerning moral evil, and the disposition which 
theologians have exhibited to remove the burden from 
their own shoulders and place it upon the Devil's back.— 
The whole infernal machinery with which we are pre- 
sented by superstition, serves only to detach the mind 
from the true and real source of moral evil. — While re* 
flection is directed to another world, it is incompetent to 
a clear view of tho facts existing in this ; and the habit of 
such reveries produces a fanatic delirium subversive of all 
correctness of judgement. The existence of Hell, and 
the beings that dwell therein, being only supported by 
what is called divine revelation, it follows of course, that 
if this revelation is not true, a belief In any thing that is 
n mere result of that system, cannot be substantially 
founded. Since, then, it is presumed, that in these chap- 
ters a competent refutation is given to the doctrine con- 
tained in the sacred books of the Jews and Christians, the 
idea of descending into Hell, or baring recourse to a devil, 
in search of moral evil, is futile and inconsistent. An- 
other part of the Christian world, willing to avoid dint* 
culties, which their antagonists had thrown In their way, 
abandoned the infernal abodes, and ascended into the ce- 
lestial world, in quest of the origin of evil. They exhibit* 
ed ingenious metaphysical reasoning upon the subject, de- 
claring that God was the Creator of all things ; that sin 
was something, and not nothing, and therefore he must 
be the creator of sin, or moral evil. This puxxled the 
advocates of the Hell schetne, and a clerical warfare 
was engendered concerning two theological opinions, 
neither of which had any kind of existence in the na- 
ture of things. After Heaven and Hell had been searched 
IS 
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through and through to find something which did not be- 
long to either of them, the terror-struck inquirer, as if fa* 
tigued with his atmospheric journey, seated himself once 
more upon the earth, and saw, or might hare seen, in the 
very bosom of society, and the per?erted character of 
man, a clear and satisfactory solution of that difficult 
question, which for so long a time had occupied his at- 
tention in distant regions. It is in this manner that the 
plainest subject is rendered mysterious, when a supersti* 
tious religion is industriously employed in subverting the 
independent power of thought. It is neither in the upper 
nor lower regions — it is not in Ilearen nor in Hell that 
the origin of moral er il will be discovered ; it is to be 
found only among those intelligent beings who exist upon 
the earth. Man hat created $t t and man mutt destroy M. 

But it is necessary to exhibit the proofs of this last 
assertion, and convince Christian theology of the innu- 
merable errors, which, for ages past hare been imposed 
upon a credulous and deluded world. What is it then 
that constitutes a moral evil ? — It is the violation of a law 
of justice or utility, by any one of the human species 
competent to distinguish between right and wrong. We 
have no other cognizable idea upon this subject. Facts 
and practice are presented continually to the view of the 
human mind : the decision of a correct mind is always 
according to the nature and character of the case. The 
character of human being is made either good or bad by 
the actions he commits. If these actions are conformable 
to the principles of justice and universal benevolence, they 
are, with great propriety, denominated good; if they 
are unjust, cruel, and destructive to sensitive and in- 
tellectual life, they are denominated bad. There are 
certain fundamental laws suitable for the government of 
rational beings, and it is a departure from these laws 
that vitiates the human character. It is proved, in another 
part of this work, that virtue and vice are personal qua* 
lities, and that they result from personal adherence to, 
or personal infraction of moral law. It is only necessary 
in this place, to call the attention once more to the nature 
of human actions, and to the characteristic difference 
between them, in order to establish the position prind» 
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pally assumed In this inquiry ; for it ought to be recol- 
lected, that even if it could be proved, which by the way 
it cannot, that even a deity or a devil had violated moral 
law, this would not effect the decision upon the subject 
in regard to man, because that evil could not be trans- 
ferred from a different kind of beings in the other world, 
to those who exist upon earth. As the moral properties 
of all intelligent agents are personal— are essentially their 
own and not another's; as there can be no justifiable 
transfer between man and man, so It follows that there 
can be none between man and devil. Every intellectual 
being must depend upon himself— must rest upon hb own 
.energies, and be responsible for himself. Mao must, 
therefore, relinquish that position which has been assumed 
by Christian theology, relative to the tranferrable nature 
of moral qualities. Christianity presents us with two 
grand leading characters, to whom we are always referred 
in our inquiries upon the subject of moral evil. Adam 
and Jesus are these persons, and in them b said to have 
been concentred the sin and righteousness of the human 
race. The- New Testament declares, that at in Adam aU 
die, even to in Christ shall alt be made alive. This is a 
sweeping clause, in regard to the moral existence of man, 
and flies in the face of universal experience. Facts are at 
war with this scriptural declaration, and It is impossible 
to reduce the sentiment to practice, without producing, 
in common life, the grossest violations of justice. Ad. 
mitting, for a moment, the existence of such a man aa 
Adam, which by the way is extremely problematical, it 
will not follow that there was In htm either .a moral or 
physical death of the human race. Physically It b im* 
possible, and morally it is unjust •. If Christian theo- 
logy has made a recurrence to Adam, to aid the solution 
of difficulties relative to the origin of moral evil ; if it 
has by this idea perverted the eternal principles of discri- 
mininative justice, it has also been equally unfortunate In 
calling iu the righteous Jesus to its assistance, in ex- 
pectation of ultimately destroying the immorality of the 

* See Chapter on Death, or the disorganisation of inteWgeM 
beluga. 
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world. The scriptures invite as to behold the Limb of 
God, that taketh away the fins of the world. This 
Lamb is Jesos, the only beg otten of the Father; he is re- 
puted to be divine and uncontaminated with any kind of 
moral turpitude. lie is made the victim of Jehovah's 
wrath, and falls a sacrifice to the vindictive fury of his 
benevolent father — and all this for the purpose of re* 
moving crimes for which apostate man should have been 
scourged and afflicted. Means more unsuitable or in* 
competent to the production of such an effect could never 
have been invented by the delirious brain of fanaticism 
itself; but the absurd and incompetent methods which 
Christian theology has invented for the destruction of 
moral evil, are not so much the objects of the present in* 
vestigation, as the means which reason has in view to 
effectuate the moral renovation of the species. It is a 
common complaint among theological doctors, that the 
icorld is growing wort* and vcorsel Passing by any 
strictures upon the ill compliment which theologists pay 
to themselves by indulging such a sentiment, the truth of 
the opinion itself will become a more important matter of 
discussion. The organic construction, the powers, and 
the properties of human existence, the aggregate amount 
of virtue and vice in the present generation, these are 
objects subjected to the inspection of the human mind ; 
but the conduct and character of man, In former ages, is 
to be drawn from history. Histories, however, are not 
always faithful to the realities of the case, and description 
is sometimes excessive and sometimes deficient. But 
judging from what we know, and including, in the ground 
of decision, similarity of organic structure, cogent proofs 
will be exhibited against the admission of an opinion 
hostile to the, ultimate perfectibility of intelligent life. 
The expansion of mind, the developemcnt of principles, 
and the cultivation of the arts, in a degree far superior to 
all the specimens of high antiquity, evince an incontro- 
vertible amelioration in the present race. The accommo- 
dations favourable to the comfort and happiness of life, 
with which man has surrounded himself, demonstrate, 
that there exists iu the constitution of his nature a strong 
and indestructible impulse to progressive improvement ; 
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to the diminution of evil, and the augmentation of good* 
The fine moral qualities of the heart, which adorn cultl* 
rated life, give to it a splendid brilliancy and triumphant 
exaltation, above the coarse instinctivebrutality of former 
ages. If personal malignity and national warfare con* 
tiuue, the first is diminished in the acrimony of its cha- 
racter, and the second has regulated its movements, in 
some measure, upon the principles of a reciprocal hu- 
manity, and a greater respect for the dignity of human 
existence. These are facts with which we are every mo- 
ment presented, in the history of modern times : those 
who controvert these assertions, must have forgotten or 
never knew the names of Alexander, of Nero, and Cali- 
gula; of the numerous ecclesiastical despots and persecu- 
tors, with which the history ef the Christian Church pre- 
sents us, anterior to the commencement of the sixteenth 



century ; nay, farther, they must have neglected the read- 7 
ing of the Holm Scripture^ and have lost sight of the cha-J^j 
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racier of Moses, that eminent murderer of antiquity. The£££j£ 
Mahometan arguments in favour of belief, must also bave^^L*' 
escaped their notice ; io short, the advocates of pre-emU 
nent virtue in former ages, have shut their eyes against the* 
history of kings and priests— against the knowledge of 
those dreadful effects, which the compound despotism of 
church and state has produced npon the human race. If 
the modern- Suwarrozo be brought as an example of refu. 
tation to these remarks, it is admitted in its full force, 
and this eminent murderer of modern times is consigned, 
by the sentiment of hnmanily, to the grave of eternal lav 
famy. But the cases of such savage barbarity are grow* 
ing less numerous, in proportion as the knowledge of 
principle advances, and the correspondent moral practice 
flowing from such knowledge. Reason, ,or the intellec- 
tual powers of man, must eventually become both the 
deposit and the guardian of the rights and happiness of 
homan existence. Reason has already acquired such 
strength, and so far unfolded its powers, that it has aW 
ready sealed the future destiny of the human race. It Is 
the peculiar office of reason to look to the utter demoli- 
tion of the ancient reigmen of church and state. These 
twin sisters of iniquity are the moral giants, which have 
stalked with huge devastation over the face of the whole 
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globe. Political despotism and supernatural religion have 
done more to render the human race virions and de- 
praved, than all other canses coojointly combined. If 
the passions of man, and the impulses of his nature, hare 
frequently produced a mora! eccentricity in his conduct, 
it is certain that a corrupt government and a corrupt reli- 
gion have rendered him habitually wicked— have perverted 
all the conceptions of the mind upon moral and political 
subjects, and brutalized his intellectual existence. The 
most important step which can be taken for the extermi. 
nation of vice and misery, is to destroy the artiGcial 
causes by which such evils are perpetuated. If other 
causes should be found to exist in the constitution of na- 
ture, thev will be progressively removed by the light and 
power of science, and a more comprehensive view of the 
true interest of the human species* But efforts tending to 
make the individuals of a nation virtuous and happy, will 
never succeed extensively till the civil and religious tj* 
ranny under which they groan shall be completely annU 
hilated. This will lead to the application of force in the 
political revolutions of the world — an expedient, how* 
ever, the rectitude of which some benevolent philosophers 
have called in question. An ample discussion of this 
point, however, is reserved to occupy a place in a politi- 
cal work, which the author is preparing for the press, 
and which will be presented to the view of the public as 
soon as it is completed. It is sufficient at this time to re- 
mark, that despotism gives no* encouragement to any kind 
of improvement; and the hope of human amelioration 
from this quarter will ever prove to be fallacious. Reason, 
righteous and immortal reason, with the argument of the 
printing types in one hand, and the keen argument of the 
sword in the other, must attack the thrones and the hier- 
archies of the world, and level them with the dust of the 
earth ; then the emancipated slave must be raised by the 
power of science into the character of an enlightened 
citizen : thus possessing a knowledge of his rights, a 
knowledge of his duties will consequently follow, and he 
will discover the intimate and essential union between 
the highest interests of existence, and the practice of an 
exalted virtue. If civil and ecclesiastical despotism were 
destroyed, knowledge would become universal, and its 
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progress inconceivably accelerated. It would be impos- 
sible, in such a case, that moral virtue should fail of a 
correspondent acceleration ; and the ultimate extirpation 
of vice would become an inevitable consequence. Agee 
must elapse before the accomplishment of an object, so 
important to the elevated concerns of intelligent life ; but 
the causes are already in operation, and nothing can 
arrest or destroy the benignant effects which they are cal- 
culated to produce. The power of reason, the know- 
ledge of printing, the overthrow 'of political and ecclesi- 
astical despotism, the universal diffusion of the light of 
science, and the universal enjoyment of republican 
liberty — these will become the harbingers and procuring 
causes of real virtue in every individual, and universal 
happiness will become the lot of man. 



CHAP. XIV. 

Infidel PkilosopJy. 

The discovery of the art of printing was a deadly blow 
to religious fanaticism, and to every species of error. The 
clergy rejoiced in this discovery, but their rejoicing waa 
an untimely delusion of the heart ; they were blind to the 
consequences of this fortunate and consoling discovery. 
The consideration of exhibiting, in a new form, the sub- 
lime and holy truths of the Christian religion, was to these 
a matter of the most elevated satisfaction, and they anti- 
cipated a result directly the reverse of what has taken 
place. It was believed, that a religion sent from Heave* 
to benefit only a small part of the human race, would 
have been always confined within the power and discre- 
tion of a privileged and ecclesiastical order. To tab 
sacred band learning had hitherto been confined, audit 
was perceived that the art of printing was calculated to 
break the charm, and diffuse among the nations of the 
earth a moral light, consoling to the heart of Ignorant 
and unfortunate man. Such, however, was die result^ 
and the human mind received and experienced a new and 
powerful motive to energize its powers and provide for Ha 
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happiness. Many important causes combined at one and 
the same time, to excite fresh vigour, and increase the 
activity of intellectual streogth. The ecclesiastical dis- 
sensions in Europe; the discovery of the new world; the 
discovery of the art of printing ; the philosophical investi- 
gations of French, English, and German philanthropists; 
all these, and many other powerful circumstances, were 
concentered, and produced a new era in the intellectual 
history of man. Newton, profiting by the errors of those 
great philosophers, Descartes and Bacon — Newton, whose 
original genius and comprehensive mind have immortalized 
his name and character, developed with clearness the phy. 
sical principles and order of the planetary system, and 
struck with everlasting death and eternal silence the 
theological pretension of all former ages. .The ignorance 
and stupidity of Moses, Joshua, and Jesos^ were exposed, 
and their opinions were sacrificed upon the altar of phi- 
losophical troth and mathematical demonstration* New- 
ton's mind was honest and discerning, but partially ob- 
scured by the moral darkoess of the age in which he lived, 
and the theological Impressions of early life. He was re* 

Suted to be a Christian upon a graduated scale ; but the 
abit of mathematical precision had led him to a rejection 
of the doctrine of the trinity, and some other prominent 
absurdities in the theology of Christians. His discoveries, 
however, in the physical world, were vastly important to 
the cause of human science, and have been productive of 
a more accurate mode of reasoning than any that had 
been adopted in former ages. The demonstrations of 
Newton were compared with the theological reveries of 
Moses and Joshua ; the consequence of which was, that 
the scientific philosopher rejected the imaginary concep- 
tions of fanaticism, and bestowed on solid argumeot a 
due portion of respect and attachment. It was not the 
discovery of physical truths alone that bore relation to 
the renovation of the human species ; it was reserved for 
Locke, and other powerful minds, to unfold the internal 
structure of the intellectual world— explain the operations 
of the human understanding— explore the sources of 
thought, and unite sensation and intellect In the same sub- 
ject, and in a manner cognisable by the human faculties* 
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Locke has, perhaps, done more than Newton to mbvert 
the credit of divine Revelation ; bat neither of them dis- 
covered the extent of the doctrines upon the moral into* 
rests of man. Sensation being established as the source 
and cause of all human ideas, a system of true and mate* 
rial philosophy oecessarily followed. Organisation was, 
of course, considered essential to the production of Intel* 
lect, and disorganization bearing; very hard against a con- 
scious reminiscence of identified existence. Speculations 
upon the doctrines concerning fntority became frequent, 
and the ultimate decision rested npon the discoveries 
which had been made in human sensation. In addition 
to these leading features of a sound philosophy, destined 
to emancipate the world from religious bondage, other 
collateral and subsequent aids were experienced, and had 
a powerful effect lo ameliorating the moral condition of J 
society. Mirabaud, Rousseau, Voltaire, Hume, and Bo* ■ 
lingbroke, together with twenty other philosophers of \ 
France and England, combined their strength In the phi- ; 
lanthropic cause of human improvement; they destroyed 
error by wholesale, and swept away the rubbish of ancient 
superstition, bv the irresistible force of a keen and active ^ 
Intelligence. Those moral luminaries were followed by * 
those of more modern times, and the present age is pre*, 
eminently distinguished by a numerous and respectable 
band of philanthropic philosophers, whose labours are 
calculated to destroy error, and elevate truth npon the 
ruins of every thing injurious to the peace and dignity of 
human society. 

The writings of Paine bear the most striking relation to 
the immediate Improvement and moral felicity of the Intel* 
ligent world. He writes upon principle, and he always 
understands the principle on which he writes; ho reasons 
without logic, and convinces without argumentation ; he 
strangles error by his first grasp, and developes truth with 
much simplicity, bnt with irresistible force. He Is one of 
the first and best of writers, and probably the most useful 
man that ever existed upon the face of the earth. His 
moral and political writings are equally excellent, and the 
beneficial influence of the principles for which ho has 
contended will bo felt through alt succeeding ages. Volney 
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and Condorcet, Godwin and Barlow, aro jnttlj entitled 
to the universal gratitude and applause of the human race. 
They ha? e attacked error in its strongest holds ; they hate 
panned it with a powerful and discriminating intellect. 
It has already lost half of its force ; and the philosophy 
that is denominated infidel, will ere long chace it out of 
existence. It is this philosophy that has developed the 
laws of the physical world, and exhibited the principles 
on which its systematic order depends ; it is this philosophy 
that has unfolded the moral energies of human nature— 
which ha* become an object of calumny ia the estimation 
of a cruel and persecuting superstition. 

All the opprobrious epithets in the English language 
hate been bestowed upon that mild and peaceful philoso- 
phy, whose object is the discorery of truth, and whose first 
wish is to emancipate the world from the double despotism 
of church and state. This philosophy has already de- 
stroyed innumerable errors; it has disclosed all the fun* 
damental principles which hare been employed in the con* 
struction of machines* mathematical instruments, and the 
arrangement of those moral and political systems which 
bare softened the savage and ferocious heart of man, and 
raised the ignorant slate from the dust into the elevated 
character of an enlightened citizen. Its only weapons 
aro thought, contemplation, argument, demonstrations* 
experiment, and probable conjecture ; whilst on the other 
hand, the only weapons of despotism are cbid steel or 
leaden balls. This despotism, however, whether it be 
political or ecclesiastical, is malignantly employed in op* 
posing and calumniating that philosophy which has sought, 
with an ardent benevolence, for the scientific improve* 
ment of man and the tranquillity of nations. The philo- 
sophy of Europe armed itself with a spirit of truth and the 
sword of justice ; it humanely marched forth to conquer 
the errors and vices of nations, and restore to man hit 
lost dignity, which had long ago been sacrificed upon the 
altar of theological fanaticism. m This effort, propelled by 
wisdom and humanity, was denounced by the thundering 
voice of the church and the resentful malice of monarch!, 
cal tyranny. The Illuminati in Europe have been repre- 
sented as a vicious combination of persons* whose object 
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was the destruction of all the governments and religions 
of the world. If the enemies of philosophy In that part % 
or the globe, mean by governments the corrupt monarchies 
of the earth, and by religion popular superstition, founded 
upon the idea of 'a supposed mysterious intercourse be- 
tween beings of the earth and celestial powers, then they 
are right in this respect; for these are tho^vernnSS 
"1S?J tgita* which mason and pbfloEphy oSJ 
to direct their energies; but If by government theVmeaia 
32E 1 2 ***** republicanism, founded upon the equal 
rWta of nmn, and by religion the idea of simple Theitnu 
and the immortality of moral virtue, then their aaserfB 
!£^ S d ********* » ciumny agaJnirtwiaS 

ilSklSn* °fP^ phnow P h * " d *-*•* "Penh 
WtELs" - * 11 * ?***■> are '^rested in keeping on 

nine-tenths of the human race absolute staves, to ^n! 
port the other tenth in indolence, extravagance^ridL 5 

fif^ia.?* T? 1 7 ,tem of mmU *■» coiiS po?sibly 
be oxnibited, and the oWnstrable axioms of the Seat 
pMosophy^wonld become objects of unbounded broach! 
and their abettors marked as objects of the bitteresTS 
sore, if the ancient regimen of church and state were to bo 
io anr shape whatever injured by audi development Th# 

SF?a *■? * MtloM ^^^^wnfoXosup P wsa 
the In dependent power of thought, destroy damnaWo 
heresy, and arrest, in the name of heaven, those infidel 
philosophers whose efforts had been directed to the eman- 
cipation and moral felicity of these malicious „,<! J£T 
niad persecutors. The cry of vengeance and inereOaM 
pnoiahment against the biiievolent^^ 

T?$5 fj***~* *** »■» ** SeterreS Sem Irons 
Uie faithful discharge of their duty, and the mostwemE 
f>« attention to Om^ U^ 9 ^ tJSXS^Z 
UonaJ happiness. The strong arm of despotism can nova* 

BftJtT^ •"*■* SdfcS. 

fifd empiro of reason. It is now the object of despoUsaa 

J rtop the proa^a of Intellect, or prevent the 3!SZ 

KSt^'^'^ri^ The^anbstentlalhapSS 
<rf the human species dep^ninpon the aoUrt ty of EkJ 
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mod the liberty of the prow: they }*™PJft***"*' 
strength to be crushed by all the civil tod religious ty- 
ranny of the world. 



CHAP. XV. 



lnauirv: Are the EvUi incident to Human Life the result 
of the Operation of the Law of Nature; or, are they 
Special Judgments from Godt 
Mas will neTcr cease to be erroneous in his reasonings 
while he departs from the simple and uniform ground of 
lature-the only solid basis of ail conclusit e argument* 
tion-the only true source of all important science. It n 
in the physical constitution of existence, in its real rela- 
tions, » its energies, in its effects, that he must seek for 
the principles by which to construct an csefol andweU. 
cemented fabric-by which to arrange and ***** 
thought, and apply it to the diversified purposes of human 
life The impeif ection of his faculties does not enable 
him to seize upon all these objects in such a manner as to 
preclude the possibility, and evoi P"to^»« "£*{ 
errors; but these errors are to be destroyed only by a 
constant recurrence to the *"^^*\^j;" 
correct conclusions must ever be deduced. Man ha > lost 
himself in the wanderings of a fantastic imagination, in 
the fleeting dreams of fanaticism, and the ^ohrr 
of a blind superstition; he has sought fa/nllwiwj 
is not to be found : his mind has dif erged from the hoe ^f 
reality, and he has become the v ictim of innumerable pre- 
judiccs. The most common phenomena have been ascribed 
to causes which had no existence, and effects bare been 
attributed to those chimerical combinations which were to 
be found only in the distorted brain of an enthusiastic 
religious xealot The simplicity, the uniformity, the 
crandcur of the physical uni»crse, hafe been abandoned, 
while the fictions and nonentities of delirious mortals bate 
been substituted as the ground of eiidence, and the prin- 
ciple of correct conclusion. It was not in Jhe organita. 
tion of the material world, that nun fought for truth, ty* 
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In the decepli? e schemes of religion, which Interested xeal 
imposed upon him. 

The sensation, the intellect, the capacities of man, 
taught him that he was subject to a variety of evils; but, 
instead of searching for the cause of these evils where 
-only they were to be found, he suffered the operations of 
intellect to be subjugated by the pride and arrogance of 
superstition, and he no longer discerned the tru% con* 
nection between the miseries which he felt, and the active 
and natural causes which produced them ; he no longer 
beheld his true condition in nature, but weakly imagined 
that he had become the object of malevolent Intention la 
some superior being, who took delight in his torture, and 
wilfully subjected him to the diversified misfortunes with 
which he was assailed. In this unfortunate predicament, 
with too much weakness to abandon his errors, and too 
much prejudice to discover truth, he wandered over the 
face of nature, the devoted victim of that Ignorance and 
superstition, which for so long a time had destroyed the 
tranquillity of his heart, and suppressed the operations of 
his mind; he inquired with anxious solicitude into the 
causes of his suffering!; he sought in a vindictive theology 
for a solution of the difficulty, but his enquiry ended In an 
accumulation of sorrow, and a repetition of the mlsfortonee 
from which in vain he had endear oured to escape. By 
dint of investigation, by constancy of intellectual inquiry 
he at length was led to discover, that the evils which he 
suffered were to be accounted for by a simple comparison 
and application of the law of power in surrounding objects, 
and the law of sensation, by which his life was every 
moment modified; the devolopement and explanation ex 
this solid truth, will constitute the true ground of the 
present inquiry. While physical existence continue* 
what it now is, while its powers, its modes of operation, 
its essential energies remain the same, it will be impossi- 
ble to modify a sensible being so as to prevent his being 
necessarily subjected to a diversity of unpleasant and 
painful sensations. Power and activity are essential to 
the existence of matter, and capacity of sensation to everr 
specific modification of life: an undue proportion of this 
power, applied to any sensitive agent, will necessarily 
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derange, la mm partial degree, the aato^ organisation 
of which he U possessed; tt is the nature of life to feel, 
to be sensible, to beeapable of perception; it Is tbaaatuo 
of physical objects to mike impressions; and, if »e im- 
pressions from surrounding objects axe not properly 
apportioned to the capacity of sensation, the natural re- 
suit wiU be pain, distress, or complete misery, according 
to tbomature and quantity of that power which in any 
case may be applied: such consequences most Inevitably 
follow, while the law of power in physical objects, and 
the law of sensation in modified life, maintain the same 
relation which they now bear to each other. It will, 
therefore, be for ever Impossible wholly to prevent pain, 
unless von destroy the law of power In material nature, 
or the law of sensation in animal life. The relation and 
connection now subsisting between them, necessanly In- 
cludes the possibility, and even the absolute certainty of 
the existence of pain, or some portion of real misery. 
It will be perceived, in this method of reasoning, that 
crery idea of suspension, or flotation of the laws of 
nature, U excluded, and that identity of power and quality, 
in specific portions of nature, is presumed to be perpetu- 

To shew the correctness of this opinion, it Is only 
necessary to hare recourse to a few familiar examples in 
the ordinary concerns of human Ufe; for Instance, If a 
man were to thrust his hand into the fire, or If, by any 
other meant, fire should come lu contact with any part of 
a sensitive being, the feeling experienced must necwarily 
be painful, because the law of power or ectitity in fire, 
and the law of sensation in modified life, necessarily In- 
cludes the impossibility of preventing such consequence. 
Again, if any one were situated so that a heavy body 
falling from above should come directly upon him, It 
would be impossible to prevent disorganization, or death, 
unless the law of gravitation were suspended, or bis own 
peculiar structure of body Instantaneously changed. la 
short, the whole application of the power of physical 
existence to the condition of sensitive creatures, will ever 
prove that such necessary consequences must be expe- 
rienced. Look through the whole order of nature, and 
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this solemn truth is clearly perceived, that every being 
possessed of feeling, must eternally be exposed to a vast 
and variety of complicated evils, painful sensation, and 
diversified misfortune, resulting from the constitution of 
the universe, and the laws by which it is governed. Tho 
same reasoning will apply to all tho higher operations of 
nature, and those astonishing phenomena that surprise 
and terrify the mind of man. Earthquakes, volcanoes, 
lightning, inundations, are all the result of the opera* 
tion of physical laws; and it is impossible to prevent the' 
misery which they occasion, without a suspension or vio- 
lation of the laws by which they were produced* 

A similar mode of reasoning will partiallr apply in 
regard to those evils that attack associated bodies of 
men, where superabundance of population, with a variety 
of other causes, has laid the foundation of inevitable dis* 
ease, such as plagues, malignant fevers, and many others, 
to which large and populous cities are subjected. But 
this part of the subject requires particular examination* 
since it is here that superstition has raised a rampart ins* 
pregnable to the attacks of reason. The pride, the 
fanaticism, and the intemperate zeal of man will never 
cease to mislead his judgment, cause the energies of 
intellect to diverge from the line of truth, and to subject 
him to the baneful influence of opinions erroneous and 
destructive in their consequences. Man is ignorant, and 
this ignorance produces in him an attachment to the mar* 
vcllous ; be is both delighted and terrified with strange 
and unnatural appearances, with events out of the com* 
mon order of things, with those phenomena which ap- 
proach, or seem to approach, the idea of a mtfaculoiie 
occurrence; he seems to take a pride also in attributing 
these events to n special intervention of divine provi- 
dence, to the supernatural operations of a vindictive 
God; to the cruel and arbitrary arrangements of an 
omnipotent tyrant — to the malice and premeditated re- 
venge of that ferocious being, who exists only in his own 
distorted imagination, and the admission of whose exis- 
tence would be the sure presage of the annihilation of 
the vast fabric of nature. The fanaticism and intempe- 
xate xeal of all supernatural religion has e? er desired to 
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represent the God of nature, m partial is Mi operations, 
revengeful in hit intentions, and inconsiderately destruc- 
tit e in alt those arrangements of which he is supposed to 
be the author and contrif er. All the various religious 
parties and sectaries that hare ever existed on earth, have 
pretended that God was eolisted in their service, and, 
consequently, that he had proclaimed war, aod the most 
implacable resentment against every other man or set of 
men who had not embraced the true and orthodox faith 1 
This terrible representation of the dl? inity, as destitute of 
troth as it was pernicious In its consequences, was, at 
length, diversified and decompounded, and afterward re- 
combined for purposes of systematic terror— the partial 
distribution of favours, and the dreadful torture of the 
human race, under the name of divine vengeance. The 
professors of different religious opinions having armed 
their God in their own cause, became the merciless dwtri. 
baton of those dreadful punishments and calamities which 
they expected would result from the character of that bar- 
barous dir inity which their imaginations had described. 
The malice of the individual (the savage cruelty of man) 
was tranferred to this imaginary God, and he appeared 
in turn the object of terror to e? ery lit ing mortal. Man, 
thus wishing to gratify bis resentment against his neigh- 
bour, of an opposite religious opinion, has never failed 
to engage his God in has own quarrels, and if, In the 
course of events, any misfortune befel his enemy, the 
doctrine of special providence was then verified in his 
mind, and he triumphantly asserted that the Almighty 
had made bare the arm of his justice, and brooght ruin 
and destruction upon the objects of his wrath. This 
doctrine, so humiliating to the character of man, and so 
disgraceful to the intelligent Preserver of nature, has 
been fundamental in every religious system of supernatu- 
ral origin t It took its rise in the weakness and malevo- 
lence of human nature, and its destructive. consequences 
will have no end till reason shall enlighten and renovate 
the world. To expose the absurdity of this doctrine, it 
Is only necessary to have recourse to the plainest facts, 
end the IncontesUble evidence* resulting from a view of 
those events, which are everywhere presented 4o the con* 
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temptation of man. If, in any of those cases which in* 
elude the admission of a special providence, recurrence 
were made to the most obvious and striking truths, the 
error must inevitably be corrected. If plagues, malign 
nant fevers, or national calamities of any kind, be con* 
sidered as the scourges of divine vengeance for the pu. 
nishment of sin, why do they fall indiscriminately upon 
the virtuous and the vicious, upon the youogaod the old, 
upon the weak and the strong, in fact, upon every data 
of intelligent beings, whatever may be their character 9 
their circumstances, and condition: in life? Why does 
not difine justice apportion these judgments to the actual 
degree of criminality in each individual that is made the 
object of his displeasure ? Why does he not pour out hie 
beneficence upon the chosen children of his love, and 
mark with tokens of displeasure those ooly whonaro 
his real enemies, those only who are disobedient and 
incorrigibly wicked ? But, no ! this is not the manner of 
his operation; this arrangement of distributed justice 
is nowhere to be discovered. The child of God, and 
the child of the Devil, are often involved fai the same en* 
lamlty; frequently subjected to the same disease, and 
eventually fall a sacrifice to the same complaint. Thle 
proves that the event has been produced by the uni* 
form operation of the laws of nature* and not by anjr 
special judgment from God ; this proves, incontcstlbl/, 
a want of moral discrimination, and overturns znttj ar- 
gument which superstition has arranged for the accotn* 
plishment of her wicked intentions. Whoever wi!fr»deigs 
to look at facts, will be necessitated to yield to the truth 
of these operations : they stand verified by observation— 
by the universal experience of all mankind. There h 
not, perhaps, a single case in which man reasons so much 
in the face of facts, as In the admission of a special provi* 
dence in the government of the world. These reflection*, 
though they may, at first, appear to operate against the 
cause of virtue, will, when attentively examined, bo 
found to produce an opposite effect, and present to the 
human mind the strongest inducements to the. practice off' 
genuine morality ; for no one can, with justice^ pretend 
that the discovery and the disclosure of truth can injure 
the moral improvement of the species} and although the 
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world it gorerned by general laws, «* ""^"ft 
^description of character Is n cc emrily i-roWed » 
SeTesnlt of their operation, yet it is also certain, that 
the design and tho practice of Tirtue are **«%* 
Ground, on which to rest the expectation of moral felicity, 
fnstrne, indeed, that no degree of rirtw can effectually 
seclre man against the effect, of physical e»il ; beca.se, 
wbaterer may be the excellence of his character, this 
excellence will not pretent the nniformlty of operation to 
""material world* nor change the immotable law. by 
which it is gorerned; nor can it deetroy that nnlrenU 
relation which ererywhere exist, between sens. tionand 
the law of power in external objects. In »ain shall we 
seJrcl for i solution of dimcnlties in the mutable de- 
SS of a capricious dWinity ; it wUl erer be necessary 
^hate a "course to the'fondamental law. by which 
So mairlal unlvene is regulated ; it will em be neces- 
„ry to abide faithfully by the nnirersal principUs of na. 
tore, in all our decisions on this important subject. _ 

No system can more effectually disgrace the moral cha. 
racter of God, than that which includes the idea of partial 
arrangement n the gorernment of the world; and no 
JyTiT. more incoutestibly proted by facto, thaa , that 
which admits of unvrersality of operat ion in the whole of 
phyScal existence. The ctib of which man complains, 
Ed which he nnphaosophically denominates the judg- 
ments of God, are consequences resulting from the ^esto- 
blishment of immutable laws; and the want «*■•«■» 
discrimination, relative to the»ufferlng objects, tenOe. th» 
principle lncontrorertibly. .' iki. ,«.«.- 

It is further to be considered, what terrible conse- 
quence, would How from the doctrine of spec., judg- 
meat.. This doctrine practically forbids benerolent in- 
tention, and would frequently criminate the effort, of 
hninantty In relief iog distress, and mitigating the circum. 
£A * Tnnforfunete. If it be the will of the di. 
Sty to poor out U. wrath upon a whole city, and to 
^.troT it. inhabitant, by malignant feren, who shall 
da^toopVoSS. determination? Who shall presume to 
e«rcl.e Seheallng art, when J»ea«n decree, .teknew 
»d death? Who shall be found hardy enough toentor 
to lUto witk the Creator, and attempt > mrt kli 
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judgment? In short, if this doctrine wert admitted and 
reduced to practice* it would destroy, In some of tho 
most essential cases, all the friendly and social virtues of 
man, and brutalize the human race. But, fortunate for 
man, if in theory he hold this doctrine sacred, his prac* 
tical conduct humanely varies from the theory. Tho 
smallest recurrence to facts, in the single instance of 
malignant fevers, would clearly substantiate tikis asses* 
tion. Superstition may darken the mind and derange Ha 
theoretic speculations; but the benevolence of the Mart 
rises superior to these doleful illusions, and delights In 
the performance of duty. 

In rain, then, do yon speak of special judgments to that 
man whose family is attacked with malignant disease: ho 
practically denies the truth of die doctrine, and humanely 
proceeds, as he ought, to administer the proper and no* 
cessary relief: e?en those who pretend to believe in this 
manifestation of divine vengeance, are often the first to 
oppose the will of heaven, and restore health to a die* 
tracted family. -Whence this difference between doctrine 
and action, between theory and practice? Will man 
never learn to be consistent; will he never forsake hb 
errors and return to nature ? It is on this grand system 
alone that he can find consolation; it is here only that 
the ardent desires of his heart can be satisfied, and con* 
fidence restored to his soul. Every deviation from nature 
ii the establishment of a cause which must sooner or later 
work ruin to his sensations, or essentially disturb tho 
tranquillity of his mind; he will find no happiness in 
error, and the most dreadful of all his errors la to 
be found in the terrible descriptions of the divinity that 
he worships: he falsely attributes to this divinity the dU 
versified evils which he himself has produced, and while bo 
remains under the impression of such an opinion, he will 
be for ever ignorant of the true sources of those miserieg 
to which he is continually exposed. *" How long will 
van importune the heavens with nnjust complaints? 
Bow long with vain clamours will he accuse fate as tho 
tuthor of his calamities? Will he, then, never open hb 
eyes to the light, and his heart to tho insinuations of 
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truth and reason ? Thit troth everywhere presents !U 
self in radient brightness, end he does not see it! the 
voice or reason strikes his ear, and he does not hear it! 
Unjust man! If you can for a moment suspend the de- 
lusion which fascinates your senses ; if yonr heart be ca- 
pable of comprehending the language of argumentation, 
interrogate nature. 

- " In what consists the maledictions of beaten against 
these countries? Where is the divine curse that perpetu- 
ates this scene of desolation? Monuments of past ages! 
Say, have the heavens changed their laws, and the earth 
its course? Has the sun extinguished his fires in the re- 
gions of space? Do the seas no longer send forth clouds ? 
Are the rain and the dew fixed in the air? Do the 
mountains retain their springs? Are the streams dried 
up? And do the plants no more bear fruit and feed? 
Answer, race of falsehood and iniquity! Has God 
troubled the primative and invariable order, which be 
himself assigned to nature? Has heaven denied to the 
earth, and the earth to its inhabitants, the blessings that 
were formerly dispensed? If the creation has remained 
the same— if its sources and its instruments are exactly 
what they once were — wherefore should not the present 
race have every thing within their reach that their ances- 
tors enjoyed ? Falsely do yon accuse fate and the divi- 
nity ; injuriously refer to God the cause of yonr evils! Tell 
roe, perverse and hypocritical race, if these places are 
desolate, if powerful cities are reduced to solitude, is it 
he that has occasioned the ruin? Is it his hand that has 
thrown down these walls, sapped these temples, mutila- 
ted these pillars ? Or is it the hand of man ? Is it the arm 
of God that has Introduced the sword into the city, 
and set fire to the country, murdered the people, burned 
the harvests, rooted up the trees, and ravaged the pas- 
tures? Or is it the arm of man? And when, after this 
devastation, famine has started up, is it the vengeance of 
God that has sent it, or the mad fury of mortals ? When, 
during the famine, the people are fed with unwholesome 
provisions, and pestilence ensues, is it inflicted by ths 
anger of heaven, or brought about by human impru- 
dence? When war, famine, and pestilence united, have 
swept away the inhabitants, and the land has become a 
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desert, is it God who has depopulated it ? Is it hb rav 
parity that plunders the labourer, ravages the productive 
fields, and lays waste the country, or the' rapacity of 
those who govern? Is it his pride that creates murder* 
ous wars, or the pride of kings and. their ministers? Is 
it the venality of his decisions that overthrows the for* 
tone of families, or the venality of the organs of the 
law? Are they his passions, that under a thousand forms, 
torment individuals and nations, or the passions of human 
beings? And if, in the anguish of their misfortunes, they 
perceive not the remedies, is it the ignorance 6f God 
that is in fault, or their own ignorance ? Cease then, to 
accuse the decrees of fate, or the judgments of heaven t 
If God is good, will he be the anther of yonr punish* 
ment? No, no; the caprice of which man complains, 
is not the caprice of destiny; the darkness that misleads 
his reason, is not the darkness of God; the source of 
his calamities is not in the distant heavens, but near to 
him upon the earth ; it is not concealed in the bosom of the 
divinity) it resides in himself— man bears it in his heart. 
. ? You murmur and say, why have an unbelieving - 
people enjoyed the blessings of heaven and of earth ? 
Why is a holy and chosen race leas fortunate than imp*, 
oa* generations? Deluded man! where is the contra- 
diction at which yon take offence? Where the luconsis. i 
tency in which yon suppose the justice of God to be in-' 
voived? Take the balance of blessings and calamities,* of ; 
causes and effects, and tell me, when those infidels ob- 
served the laws of the earth and the heavens, when they 
regulated their intelligent labours by the. order of the 
seasons, and the course of the stars, 'ought God to have • 
troubled the equilibrium of the world » to defeat their' 
prudence? When they cultivated with care and toil, 
the face of the country around you, ought he to have - 
turned aside the rain, to have withheld the fertilising \ 
dews, and caused thorns to springAp? V-j. • .. i t.i *r t 
44 When, to render this parched and barren soil pro*.) 
dactive, their industry constructed aqueducts, dug ca* • 
aula, and brought the distant waters across the desert*;' 
ought he to have blighted the harvests which art had 
created; to have desolated a country that had been peo.:; 
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pled In peace; to have demolished the towns, which la- 
bour had caused to flourish ; fa fine, to ha?e deranged 
and confounded the order established by the wisdom of 
man? And what is this infidelity, which founded em- 
pires by prudence, defended them by courage, and 
strengthened them by justice; which raised magnificent 
cities, formed fast ports, drained pestilential marshes, 
covered the seas with ships, the earth with inhabitants, 
and like the creative spirit, diffused life and motion 
through the world!— If sum Is impiety, what is true 
belief?" 

The correct and unprejudiced observer of nature, the 
genuine moralist, will necessarily accede to the truth of 
the above remarks, and in all his reasonings, he will ana- 
lyze facts, and attribute events to the real causes which 
have produced them ; he will bo under the necessity of 
rejecting those senseless opinions which have never failed 
to involve all human Inquiries in the doleful predicament 
of endless contradiction and absurdity. There can be 
no errors more pernicious than those which destroy the 
uniformity of operation in the physical world, and de- 
apoQ the Creator of the honour of governing the uni- 
verse bv immutable laws. So long as the belief of spe- 
cial judgments shall obtain, man will for ever tremble be- 
fore a capricious tyrant, who deserves neither gratitude 
nor admiration ; but, if the evils of life be attributed to 
their true sources, ho will learn to provide against them, 
and to found his happiness upon a comprehensive view 
and knowledge of those principles by which the conser- 
vation of all existence* is rendered sure and certain to 
every intelligent being. Prophecies, miracles, special 
judgments, and divine vengeance, are phrases without 
meaning, and phantoms without existence, calculated 
only to disgrace the character of God, and derange the 
Intellectual faculties of man* Philosophy teaches us to 
seek in nature, and the knowledge of her laws, for the 
cause of every event, and when this knowledge shall be- 
come universal, man will relinquish with elevated satis- 
faction his attachment to those supernatural schemes of 4 - 
n vindictive theology,, which have served only to destroy 
the harmony of nature, and demoralise the intelligent 
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world. O, man ! return in thy inquiries to the -basis of 
physical existence, devclope its principles, cultivate sci- 
ence, luve truth, practice justice, and thy life shall be 
rendered happy* 



CHAP. XVI. 
Christian DeviL 



In the examination of the Christian religion, it would 
be improper to pass over in silence a character of so much 
power and importance as that of the Devil. If accounts 
arc true, he has acted a very conspicuous part upon the 
theatre of theological delusion, lie was the leader of a re- 
fractory band of insurgents in the celestial world; a vast and 
tremendous conflict ensued, in which it became necessary 
for Jehovah to draw forth all his forces to quell the rioters. 
It was with difficulty that this grand object was accom- 
plished by the united exertions of the angelic hosts, under 
the guidance of the most distinguished officers of the upper 
regions. Milton has described in a terrific manner these 
heated and resentful combats, and gi?en to the most en- 
thusiastic fictions the character and effect of real existence. 
His poetic bury, the extent of his imagination, and bril- 
liancy of conception, have been and will long continue to 
be admired ; but his Paradise Lost, in the estimation of 
sound philosophy, and considered in its relation to philo- 
sophical troth, is an object of censure and contempt. lie 
has done more to immortalize the marvellous character of 
a fictitious being than even the Bible itself. He has given 
to airy phantoms a local habitation and a name. The 
Christian Devil Is seen performing very marvellous feats 
in several different places in the Diblc. lie has vast 
powers of modifying his form and appearance, and can 
exhibit himself in an infinite variety of shapes. lie as* 
sumes the form of a serpent; and very cunningly intro- 
duces himself to the original mother of the human race. 
It Is in this fanciful scene, 90 dexterously played off in 
the garden of Eden, that commenced the innumerable 
troubles and destructive evils that have since overwhelmed 
L 
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the life of man, and rendered miserable the fair creation 
of God. In almost all the cases where the Devil has 
brought his powers into vigorous action, he has succeeded, 
in despite and in defiance even of Omnipotence itself. God 
made the world for his own glory, for the purposes of 
virtue and felicity; but the Devil overturned the scheme 
before it had come fairly into operation; and thus, in the 
very commencement of the business, defeated the wisdom, 
and disordered the creation of the Most High. It is very 
extraordinary that a being of perfect wisdom and goodness, 
whose object must have been to extend the empire of 
happy and intelligent life, should have made such a bad 
calculation, and so soon have been deranged in the cor* 
rectness and benevolence of his designs. 

It is remarkable, that in the sentences of condemnation 
which were passed upon the several offenders, there is a 
difficulty and singularity in that which relates to the ser- 
pent.— " And the Lord God said unto the Serpent, be* 
cause thou hast done this, thou art cursed above all cattle, 
and above every beast in the field; upon thy belly shalt 
thou go, and dust shalt thou eat all the days of thy life." 
It is a question of magnitude, which ought to engage the 
attention of theological doctors, to inform us, in what 
manner the Serpent performed locomotion previous to his 
.transgression, for which he received the condemnatory 
sentence of going upon his belly. Did he walk about erect 
like a man ? If so, he must have cut a curious figure, 
travelling about upon the point of his tail ; and the con- 
demnation which brought him to a horizontal position was 
rather in his favour than against him. This story in its 
nature is too childish and trifling for serious remark. It 
is, however, a story which has found its way into other 
theological systems of great antiquity; and the followers 
of Moses have to contend with many of the eastern na- 
tions, such as Egyptians, Persians, and Indians, upon the 
merit of originality. There is a similarity in almost all 
supernatural systems of theology ; they are all founded 
in a disgusting distortion of nature ; they are all inter* 
woven with the marvellous; they have all their serpents, 
their ghosts, and their devils. It is not of importance 
who first invented these theological wonders ; they are 
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not the less foolish and injurious, whether they were first 
propagated by the followers of Moses or the disciples of 
Zoroaster; whether they are of Egyptian or Indian origin. 
They are still the dreams of fanaticism, and have perverted 
all the pure ideas of God and Nature, which man other* 
wise would have formed. Concerning the invention of 
the Devil, of good and bad spirits, with which all ancient 
mythology is replete, there is in Volney's Ruins a most 
striking passage, which throws much philosophie light 
upon the subject. — " In Persia, it was the Serpent which, 
under the name of Ahrimanes, formed the basis of the sys- 
tern of Zoroaster; and it is the same, Christians and Jews, 
that is become your Serpent of Eve, (the celestial origin) ; 
and that of the cross in both cases, the emblem of Satan, 
the great adversary of the Ancient of days, sung by Daniel. 
In Syria it was the hog or wild boar, enemy of Adonis ; 
because, in that country, the office of the northern Bear 
was made to devolve upon the animal whose fondness for 
mire and dirt is emblematical of winter. And it is for 
this reason that you, children of Moses and Mahomet, 
hold this animal in abhorrence, in imitation of the priests 
of Memphis and Balbec, who detested him as the murderer 
of their god, the Sun. This is likewise, O Iodians! the 
type of your Chiben, which was once the Pluto of your 
brethren the Greeks and Romans ; your Drama also, (God 
the creator) is only the Persian Ormuzd, and the Osiris 
of Egypt,, whose very name expresses a creative power, 
producer of forms. And these Gods were worshipped in 
a manner analogous to their real or fictitious attributes ; 
and the worship, on account of the difference of its ob- 
jects, was divided into two distinct branches : in one, the 
benign god received a worship of joy and love; whence 
are derived all religious acts of a gay nature, festivals, 
dances, banquets, offerings of flowers, milk, honey, per* 
fumes,—- in a word, of every thing that delights the senses 
and the soul. In the other, the Malign, on the contrary, 
received a worship of fear and pain ; whence originated 
all religious acts of the sombre kind, tears, grief, moorn- 
ing, self-denial, blood-offerings and cruel sacrifices. Ton 
now understand," continued the orator, addressing him* 
self to the Indians, Persians, Jews, Christians, and ilossel- 
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men, " yon now understand the origin of those ideas of 
combats and rebellions which equally pervade your re- 
spective mythology." It is thus that this beautiful writer 
has developed the origin of these religious ideas ; and it 
is in this manner that the disordered imagination has ope- 
rated upon subjects that could not be reduced to certitude. 
There is not, however, perhaps, one malignant character 
amongst all those which theology has created, who has 
acted a more conspicuous part than the Christian Devil, 
or Satan. He comes forth under this latter name in the 
book of Job, and there assumes to himself the right of 
keeping the best of company, and carrying on vast pro- 
jects of ruin, mischief, and rascality. He introduces him- 
self among the sons of God, and holds a familiar and 
social con? ersation with the Creator himself. God, ac- 
cording to the story, condescends to indulge him in this 
kind of intimacy, and they unite in forming a scheme to 
torment and ruin the unfortunate Job. The coalition and 
the project so effectually disgrace the character of the 
Deity, that no genuine Theist can read the story without 
emotions of disgust and resentment against its foolish fab- 
ricators. Satan is here put upon a par with God himself, 
and they mutually coalesce in a s:heme to torment and 
destroy an upright and honest man. Such representations 
of God annihilate at once the validity of any book in 
which they are found. Another extraordinary story con- 
cerning the Devil is told in the New Testament, which 
describes him as having fallen into much worse company 
than he had been accustomed to keep, according to the 
accounts in the book of Job. There he was found among 
the sons of God ; but in the latter case, amongst a herd 
of swine. The passage must be quoted, because it is 
worthy of comment ; it shews how miserably inconsistent 
is the Christian system of religion ; it shews the extent of 
fanatic credulity, and the impositions which priestcraft 
has laid upon uninstructed man. 

u And there was a good way off from them an herd of 
many swine feeding. So the Devils besought him, saying, 
If thou cast us out, suffer us to go away into the herd of 
swine. And he said unto them, Go. And when they 
were come out, they went into the herd of swine; and 
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behold the whole herd of swine ran violently down a 
steep place and perished in the waters. (Matthew, ch.&) 
It appears by this passage, that these devils had a desire 
to change their residence, which was granted to them, 
and they forthwith entered the swine, and took up their 
abode there ; but it seems that these brute animals, by 
some unknown impulse, probably of a devilish kind, 
since it is clear that the devil was in them, plunged into 
the water, and were instantly drowned. Now the mo* 
raiity and utility of the business most be settled by 
Christian theologists. Whether were the devils, in this 
case, drowned with the hogs, or did they make their 
escape the moment that they were immersed in water?— 
If they really made their escape, there could be no use In 
sending them into the swine ; and if they were actually 
drowned, then one might with truth assert, that the 
Devil is dead. In the fifth chanter of Mark, this tamo 
story is related, and it is said, that the swine, Into 
which the devils entered, were about two thousand In 
number, and that they all ran violently down a steep 
place and were drowned in the sea. To have given this 
impulse to the whole herd, it is necessary that each one 
should have been possessed with a devil; it follows, 
therefore, that two thousand devils must have been 
drowned, or. if they made their escape, that two thousand 
hogs must have perished for no valuable purpose whatever. 
In any view of the story, it is marked with injustice 
and inhumanity; injustice toward those who were the 
rightful owners of these swine, and inhumanity or cruelty 
toward the swine themselves. It Is a tale of a childish 
nature ; but it shews what strange conceptions theology 
has formed concerning devils, and many other airy phan* 
toms. In another part of Matthew's gospel, the devil is 
said to have taken Jesus up into a high mountain, for the 
purpose of templing him, and offering him all the king*' 
doms of the earth for his homage and worship. This 
same Jesus, Christians believe to be God himself, or equal 
to God, and yet he condescends to be led about by the 
Devil, and holds with him a conversation! A book that 
exhibits such accounts — such dereliction of ail dignity 
and correctness of conduct in the Creator, could never be 
Lf 
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written by a spirit of troth. The Devil is represented as 
being everywhere at the same time ; ubiquity is one of his 
leading attributes, and he goeth about like a roaring lion, 
seeking whom he may detour ; he is omniscient as veil as 
omnipresent, he knows every thing that is going on in 
heaven, earth, and hell, and is continually exerting his 
power to defeat the projects of his celestial competitor. 
Such is the def enption which the Christian theology gives 
of that malignant Devil, which it has created to answer 
the purposes of interest and of terror. This being is so 
essential to the clerical scheme, and its advocates, that a 
certain writer observes, that they could not do without 
him. But it will perhaps be said, that the Devil has a 
powerful effect in restraining men from vice; his exist* 
ence, combined with the idea of hell, is necessary to 
deter the multitude from the commission of enormous 
crimes. 

In this point of view, the subject assumes a more se- 
rious character, and merits attention. An appeal te the 
nature of the case, and to facts, will furnish, in some 
measure, the satisfactory solution of any supposed diffi- 
culty upon the present subject. It is a well-known truth, 
that an immediate and certain evil of a much less severe 
nature, of much less weight and magnitude, has much 
greater effect upon the human mind, than those that arc 
distant and uncertain, even when their size and terrific 
appearance become extended in an infinite degree. Shew 
to a man the certain and sodden consequences of an 
actioo ; let bis mind be strongly impressed with an Idea, 
that there is no escape from such fatal effect, and he will 
recoil with horror from the perpetration of a deed, 
which would bring along with it such speedy ruin and ex- 
cruciating misery. In the apprehension which relates to 
distant punHhment, there is a great drawback upon its 
acutcness and severity, arising from the single considera- 
tion that it may never happen, or, that intervening 
causes may diminish the malignity of its nature, or the 
fury of its operation. When, for instance, a man is 
about to take feloniously his neighbour's goods, he does 
not look behind him to sec whether the Devil is watching 
his motions; no, but he keeps a vigilant eye upon the 
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owner of the property, or the bystanders in general ; if 
these can be evaded, the Devil is set at defiance. The 
account can be settled with him at a future day; but 
with the owner of the goods there can be no postpone* 
ment of the business. 
_ With the civil law, the settlement must be Instant, and 

\ the compensation adequate and complete; there is a cor* 
• poral, moral, and pecuniary punishment, which has a 
powerful effect in restraining man from vice, and without 
these, all the hells of fanaticism would never bo able to 
hoi him to the point of substantial virtue; he would fly 
off in a moral tangent, from the great circle of human 
happiness, and sow the seeds of disorder in the very 
bosom of society. Take away from man these restraints 
justly imposed by the civil law — take away the love of 
reputation, which is a strong and active sentiment of the 
human heart — take away that internal idea of discrimina- 
tion in the character of human actions ; the idea that 
one class is useful and amiable, and that another is in* 
jurious and detestable— take from the constitution of 
man these powerful motives in the cause of virtue, and 
yo'i will strip him of the most influential considerations 
by which he is bound to the faithful performance of hit 
duty: let him loose under these circumstances, and 
neither the Devil, nor the fear of hell, would be suffi- 
cient to fasten his attention upon the practice of an 
exalted morality. In support of this assertion, we may 
safely appeal to the evidence of facts. For many hun- 
dred years past the Christian religion and its powerful ad* 
vocates, the clergy, have combined to restrain a wicked 
world from acts of degrading and destructive criminality ; 
they have pourtrayed the subject in all the frightful and 
impressive points of view of which it was susceptible ; 
they have represented hell with all its horrors, the Devil 
in all his malignity, and combined with these, an angry 
God, not less terrific in his character ; notwithstanding 
all this, these pious men are continually crying out that 
the world is growing worse and worse ; that infidelity is 
increasing, and that we are treasuring up wrath against 
the day of wrath, and the righteous display of the awful 
vengeance of God. If such be the fact, these boasted 
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restraints hire not answered the purpose ; if suck be the 
fact, they might as well have been without a Devil, for 
he appears to bare answered them no purpose. Men who 
do not believe in this immoral monster, are frequently 
more virtuous, and never more vicious, than many who 
declare that they would not, for all the world, renounce 
the belief of a Devil. Among those nations, where the 
reign of terror has been the most complete, there has 
been the least virtue, the least morality, the least atten- 
tion to the rights and dignity of human nature. Spain, 
Portugal, and Italy, have been eminent for their attach* 
ment to the Christian religion ; for their pious zeal and 
unshakeu faith in the gospel, and yet there is scarcely a 
spot upon the globe where moral principle is less under- 
stood, or more universally abandoned in practice, than 
it is in these wretched and superstitious countries. If the 
machinery of the Christian religion could have answered 
the purpose of moral restraint, a fair opportunity has 
been given among many Christian nations for proving, in 
this respect, the efficacy of this religion. It has not, 
however, been proved ; and the fact is, that the mart re* 
ligious countries have been the most immoral. The hor- 
rors of the Inquisition, the cruelties of Spain, and other 
countries of Europe, upon the |M*aceable and unoffending 
inhabitants of America, are not yet forgotten ; they are 
still fresh in the mind, and evince, with indubitable cer- 
tainty, that the spirit of Christianity is ferocious cruelty, 
and not a generous and exalted benevolence toward the 
human race. Facts are, therefore, in pointed opposition 
to the opinion that the terrific part of revealed religion 
has aided the cause of moral virtue. The condition of 
man in nature impels him to virtue ; but superstition has 
perverted his heart, and deranged the operations of bis 
understanding. It is the business and the duty of reason,* 
to restore him to intellectual sanity, to exalt the feelings 
of his heart, and give to his energies a new impulse pro- 
ductive of universal happiness. 
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Dcath t or the Disorganization of intelligent Being** 

Pa ix pul sensations are often the consequences of sur- 
veying the history of man. The means of ingenious tor* 
tare are everywhere discovered, and the imagination 
fires an accumulating impulse to the developement of 
their operation*. The ingenuity and the fury of fana- 
ticism arc continually busied in manufacturing misery for 
unfortunate mortals. The natural ai\d unavoidable evils 
which are connected with the condition of human life, 
arc not sufficient ; the disordered fancy of man seeks la 
the distant heavens, or in futurity, the causes calculated 
to produce, by anticipation, a new modification of dis- 
tress ; and, in this respect, enthusiasm has been extremely 
successful. It has awakened all the fears of weak and 
ignorant mortals, and taken special care to convert this 
to its own profit and advantage. Death, which is as na- 
tural as life, has been converted into a fruitful source of 
revenue, and clerical avarice has been satiated through 
the channel of human frailty and destruction. It is not 
sufficient that man is everywhere subjected to the natural 
and unavoidable influence of the elementary world— 
to pain, sickness, and inevitable calamities of every 
sort, without being alarmed by the terrors which super* 
stition has connected with his ultimate dissolution. Must 
this final event of our temporary existence become the 
cause of perpetual torture during our life? Must the 
mind of man be for ever on the rack, in consequence of 
an anticipated evil, which no prudence or foresight can 
possibly prevent ? Must the unpleasant sensations which 
result from the capacity of our natures, be increased by 
the artificial ingenuities of a blind and fanatic zeal ? If 
there no source from whence to draw consolation and 
mental tranquillity — no fundamental principles of repose 
and happiness — no primary objects of delight, calculated 
to dissipate the mist of ignorance and general wretched- 
ness: Yes ; and they are to be found in the established 
order of nature. My object, therefore, in this chapter, 
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it to reconcile man to hit fate ; to tranquillize hit mind, 
and raise it above the superstitious fears of death ; to call 
iuto action his fortitude and his reason, and by a justifi- 
able exhibition of the general and uniform operation of 
the laws of nature, to increase the quantity of human 
happiness. To do this with success, it is necessary to 
destroy the prejudices and the evils which are connected 
with the belief of ancient systems* It is universally 
agreed and verified, by the experience of all past ages, that 
death is the inevitable fate of every sensitive and intelli- 
gent agent : but it is denied by philosophy, that this 
death is the consequence of any primary apostacy of the 
supposed first parents of the human race. But since a 
contrary belief has obtained credit throughout all the 
Christian world, it becomes our duty to make the neces- 
sary inquiry respecting this strange and unnatural doc* 
trine, and develope the true causes of ultimate disor- 
ganization in the human species* In doing this, we shall 
examine the three-fold death of the Christians. 

First, Spiritual Death. 

Secondly, Temporal Death. 

Thirdly, Eternal Death. 
These three kinds of death hare been foolishly attri- 
buted to the sin of Adam, when, in* fact, the first and 
the last are not true ; and neither of them bears any rela- 
tion to the supposed violation of moral, law. By spiritual 
death, Christians understand a total corruption and de- 
basement of the moral qualities of our nature, by which 
man is rendered incapable of the performance of any 
virtuous action ; and this, they say, has been the fatal 
consequence of the primitive defection of Adam, who 
violated the command of heaven, by eating of the for- 
bidden fruit. Let us examine this doctrine on the prin- 
ciples of nature, reason, and justice. The moral quali- 
ties of our nature are capable of being drawn into action, 
in perfect coincidence with the fundamental principles of 
an exalted virtue ; but it is also conceded that they are 
capable of being vitiated. In every intelligent agent, 
actions of the most opposite nature will sometimes ob- 
tain ; man is not wholly virtuous, nor is he wholly vi- 
cious ; but he consists of a compound of these two dif- 
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ferent kinds of action ; but whether virtuous or vicious, 
it is the result of his own choice, and the use of the moral 
energies of his nature ; his virtue is always personal, and 
his vices are to be attributed to a source which entitlea 
them to a similar denomination. He acts as an indepen- 
dent moral agent ; he acts for himself, he is accountable for 
himself, and he cannot be justifiably criminated by the 
vices of another ; neither can another be criminated by his 
violation of moral rectitude. In this case, personal moral 
agency is the correct ground of decision, and to this tri- 
bunal alone the whole must be referred. From this 
statement it ought to be perceived, that the partial cor- 
ruption of our natures and character is admitted through 
its proper channel ; but it ought also to be evident, that 
no concession is "made relative to a transfer of personal 
immorality. What then can these spiritual doctors 
mean, when they speak of a spiritual death referable to 
the primary apostacy of Adam ? Do they mean that these 
personal infractions of moral law are to be attributed to 
the conduct of him who lived six thousand years ago ?— 
Do they mean to exhibit the idea of a double crimination, 
in consequence of one present and personal infraction ?— 
Do they mean to charge Adam with the sins of the whole 
world, and afterwards each individual with his portion of 
the national debt of iniquity ? Would they procure two 
judgments, two payments, and then remain unsatisfied t 
Yes, and qfter all, the whole debt must be eventually 
cancelled by the death and sufferings of Jesus Christ I 
Christians, can you examine seriously the nature of human 
actions, and still contend for the propriety of such unna- 
tural doctrines? Will you never give to man his due 
degree of merit, and reward him for his real virtue? Is 
there nothing tender, nothing sympathetic, nothing moral 
in the heart of an intelligent being ? Is there no justice 
for the benefit of society — no benevolence to brighten the 
character of man— no humanity for the relief of the dis- 
tressed objects } Is the heart wholly corrupted, and the 
mental qualities of our nature totally vitiated? Are there 
no principles preserved in operation, honourable to the 
character of the human species ? It is in vain to attempt, 
it this enlightened day, to impose a religion upon the 
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world which tortures all the social faculties of our nature, 
and reduces roan to the condition of a brute. It is in vain 
to say there is no moral goodness, no elevated sentiments 
of virtue, no beneficial operations of the heart, by which 
to preserve the happiness of the human species- bociety 
could never exist without the influence of moral principles 
and the practice of real virtue; but since it both exists 
and proceeds in a manner mutually beneficial to all its 
members, it is fair to conclude, thai ite preservation ia to 
be ascribed to the exercise of a sorj j! morality, and tins 
morality fundamentally connect I with the nature and 
condition of man. But admitting for a moment, that the 
world is as vicious as it has been represented, it does not 
follow that this aggregate of wickedness is to be attributed 
to the sin of Adam ; but the contrary is evident from the 
personal nature of moral action*, and the responsibility 
connected with the character of intelligent beings. Let 
fanaticism and sopcrstition,thcrcforc, exhibit their laboured 
discourses on this supposed spiritual death : they speak of 
phantom*, and not of realities ; they lose sight of the mo- 
ral nature of man and the sources of human action; virtue 
and vice are confounded, and their transferable nature 
serves only to perplex the understanding, and destroy the 
line of personal and discriminative justice, rhis 'spiritual 
death may serve to augment the mysteries and follies ol 
the Christian religion, but I am confident it will never 
serve the cause of virtue, or lead to the practise of genuine 
morality.— I proceed to tjie consideration of temporal 

C This temporal death, which is the death that every man 
suffers when he leaves the theatre of human action, seems 
to be less mysterious and more cognizable by the human 
mind- we are taught the knowledge of it by the experience 
of all' ages and all countries; by our own observation on 
the facts and events constantly presented to our contem- 
plation. Death is the inevitable portion of every hying 
creature ; it is the certain fate of every organized being; 
It is the counterpart of our original construction ; it is a 
change io the mode of existence ; it is a dissolution of the 
combined modifications of animal life; it is a physical 
property of every sensitive agent; it is the eternal muta. 
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bility of infinitely diversified modes of being ; it is estab- 
lished in the primary arrangements of nature; it is a pro- 
perty, and ever will be,. of the parts of all existence. Death 
is as natural and as necessary as life; the preservation of 
the latter is an unavoidable effect of the former. Change 
or mutability is essentially connected with the uniform har- 
mony and preservation of the great fabric of the unirerse, 
and no one can expect to be excepted from the opera* 
tion of this general taw. Vice is not the cause, thoogh it 
may accelerate the event ; the seeds of death are contained 
in the original organization of our natures ; sensation and 
reflection, by their necessary operation, lead to decay. 
Life is naturally progressive to a certain point, which 
having passed it. necessarily retrogrades toward a state of 
dissolution. This is the true condition, the just and eter- 
nal order oX organized existence; and the knowledge of 
this ought to be the highest consolation of a reflecting 
miod. But here superstition, from her dismal and dark 
recess, cries out heresy, and proclaims damnation to the 
man who dares to reason on the ground of nature ; — we 
hear her awful voice sounding hollow in her dark and 
gloomy abodes, and we regard it not. Reason whispers 
in our ears, and says, pursue with indefatigable zeal the 
c?use of nature, develope truth, aud labour for the hap* 
pioess of the human race. 

But after a II, how is it possible we can attribute tem- 
poral death to the sin of Adam? Did this transgression 
change the physical organization of man r Did it destroy 
any of his natural faculties, or make an addition to thole 
he was already possessed of? If so, what was the con* 
st ruction of Adam previous to his supposed fall from a 
state of innocence ? If he was possessed of sensation, he 
must have been exposed to pain ; if he was exposed to 
pain, he was liable to death : for death is often the conse- 
quence or severity of pain. If he was not possessed of. 
sensation, he must have been a being entirely different 
from ourselves, and consequently could not have been the 
parent of the human race. It follows, therefore, thai 
there is no point of view in which this subject can be con* 
sidered which will warrant the conclusion, that death is to 
be attributed to the primitive apostacy of Adam. It follows, 
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both physically and moraly, it is unjust. Some other 
cause of corporeal dissolution should therefore be dis- 
covered, and this, as we have seen, is to be found in our 
natural texture and arrangement. — The next principle 
of discussion is what is called eternal death, or a state of 
endless punishment. 

This kind of death cannot be the consequence either of 
Adam's transgression, or the aggregate wickedness of the 
whole human race. It is an idea which has been generated 
in the brain of fanaticism, and supported by the enthusi- 
astic zeal of persecuting superstition. It was not sufficient 
to subject mankind to the terrible effects of total moral 
turpituJe and temporal disorganization, but the fury of 
religious malignity has been exerted to intent a new spe- 
cies of torture to endure for endless ages. In the inven- 
tion and establishment of this doctrine, the nature of hu- 
man actions, and the. principles of justice, hare been en- 
tirely disregarded. To verify this assertion, it is only 
necessary to examine the qualities of human actions, and 
the crimes which are supposed to merit this terrible in- 
fliction of punishment. 

Man is a being possessed of certain powers and faculties, 
of certain passions and propensities to actions; and these, 
by a primary law of nature, are subjected to the control 
of reason, and are to be directed by conscience, or an in- 
ternal moral sense of right and wrong. But what are 
these faculties, what these passions, which are essentially 
connected with the character and condition of intelligent 
agents ? Our existence, and all the properties of it, are of 
a limited and finite nature : there is not a single quality 
of man that is not imperfect ; the parts of the aggregate 
of his life do not constitute any thing like infinity. In 
ail bis movements, in all his energies, in all the capacities 
of his being, he is regulated by finite, and not by infinite 
principles. He is incapable of any actions which do not 
result essentially from the faculties which he is possessed 
# fj — all his conduct must hare a strict reference to the 
causes which hare produced it, and every effect must bear 
a proportion to its productive cause. If the cause be 
limited and imperfect, the effect must also be imperfect ; 
for the effect can never rise superior to f he cause which 
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has given it birth. Before we speak, therefore, of an in* 
finite sin, or an infinite evil, we should consider the capa- 
city of those beings to whom this evil is attributed ; if the 
acting agents are infinite in their nature and character, 
the effects of their operations may be so too ; but if they 
arc finite, their actions can lay no elaim to an infinite 
effect. Sin is the consequence of the infraction of moral 
law ; if this infraction be made by an infinite being, the 
criminality would be like the being who made it, that Is, 
of an infinite quality ; but if the infraction be made by am 
imperfect being, the criminality is finite and limited in its 
essential nature. It follows, of course, as man is a finite 
and imperfect agent, he is incapable of the performance 
of any infinite act ; if he cannot do an infinite act, he if 
incapable of an infinite evil, and does not deserve an in* 
finite punishment ; consequently, the idea of eternal death 
is unjust and unreasonable. But further, if every sisi 
were an infinite evil, which is the Christian doctrine, it 
would merit an infinite punishment; but if one sin de» 
serves an infinite punishment, what must be the punish* 
ment of him who is guilty of ten thousand sins ? Accord* 
ing to this doctrine, he must be liable to ten thousand in* 
finite punishments, which is a physical and moral absurd* 
ity. This doctrine of eternal death or infinite punishment, 
disregards the nature of human actions, and every prin* 
ciple of distributive justice* ft inflicts on the smallest 
offender as great extent and severity of punishment as on 
the most abandoned criminal. It goes to the destruction, 
of all moral virtue, by iuducing man to believe that the 
commission of one vicious action is as odious in the sight 
of God, and deserves as much punishment as a thonsand 
violations of moral rectitude. It destroys all relation be- 
tween the actions of men and the beneficial arrangements 
of corrective improvement. It makes mau infinite and the 
Deity unjust ; both of which are inconsistent with the 
nature of things, and the principles of eternal truth. 

It is impossible that there should be more than one 
infinite being in existence, and this being is the God of 
Nature, the intelligent organizer of the universe; pos- 
sessed of all possible perfection and excellence, and di- 
recting the vast concerns of nature with the greatest bar* 
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mony and the most divine benevolence. This being is in* 
opable of any infraction of moral law, and ibis excludes, 
from the system of nature, the possibility of an infinite 
evil, and consequently, the justice of an infinite punish- 
ment is al«o excluded, and with it the principle of eter- 
nal death. Thus, the belief of ao eternal hell is essen- 
tially erroneous, and can claim no justifiable foundation 
in nature or nature's God. This doctrine of endless 
punishment tortures the whole syetem of distributive 
justice ; is pernicious to the well being of society ; is vir- 
tually destructive of the moral energies of man, and de- 
grades the dignity and perfections of the divine Creator of 
the universe. 

The Christian doctrine of death, spiritual, temporal, 
and eternal, hss now been considered, and the whole 
prored to bear no relation to the t>in of Adam, or the 
primitive apostacy of the reputed parents of the human 
race. It has been shewn that spiritual death is nothing 
more than a partial corruption of the moral qualities of 
our nature, and even this partial corruption has resulted 
from personal violation of moral law. It has b?cu shewn 
also, that temporal death is the physical property of our 
existence, and has been, un philosophically, attributed to 
the sin of Adam. It has also been proved, that eternal 
death or endless punishment, is inconsistent with the na- 
ture of huiaau actions, and the qualities and properties of 
finite agents. In short, the Christian idea of oYath is in- 
consi>tciit with reason, bears no affinity to truth or na- 
ture, and violates the primitive order of the world, esta- 
blished by God himself. Srnne observations, therefore, 
deduced from the reason and nature of things, shall con* 
clnde this chapter. 

In examining the vast machinery of the universe, pre- 
sented for our contemplation by the great Creator, the 
human mind is lost in a labyrinth of reflection, and swal- 
lowed op in the most profound meditations ! We behold 
on every side the most ineffable beauties and the most 
astonishing wonders; the most splendid exhibitions of 
eternal wisdom, the most unbounded displays of infinite 
benevolence, and the most perfect testimonies of an in- 
comprehensible power. In this vast system there am 
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many things inexplicable to man ; many events beyond 
the power of human solution, and many arrangement! 
incomprehensible to the most scrutinising efforts of human 
wisdom. But man should consider himself as an unit in 
the totality of existence— as a part of a widely extended 
whole, bt-aring a relation to every other part, and every 
other part bearing a relation to his own modification of 
life. He should reflect that the world is governed by 
general and immutable laws, and that the immutable 
operation of these laws produces perpetual mutability In 
the infinitely diversified parts and portions of the great 
fabric of nature. He ought to learn that change is the 
eternal order in the established arrangements of the 
world, and he ought not to expect to be excluded from 
the general influence of fundamental laws established by 
eternal wisdom, lie should learn to be reconciled to 
his fate, and consider death as a necessary and jasti.. able 
appendage of the present modification of existence* Ha 
should be taught to love and practice virtue, but not 
through the fear of an eternal hell ; but because it is use* 
ful to society, and contributes to his individual happi- 
ness. He should be taught to revere the power which 
animates and enlivens the great system of nature ; but 
not to fear God on the one hand, nor flatter him on the 
other, with an expectation of obtaining his favour. He 
should* disregard all ideas of ghosts, demons, and ma* 
lignant spirits and reason on the cognizable properties 
of real existence. The mind of man should be elevated 
above the practice of vice, above the frowns of fortune, 
and the fears of death. He ought to be the strong advo- 
cate of nature, end have confidence in kit exsn encrgun; 
his principles should be just and correct, his actions 
strictly moral, and his sentiment in coincidence with the 
system of benevolence and utility. No bugbears of su- 
perstition, no ghosts of fanaticism, no demons of hell, 
should be permitted to disturb his brain; but rising above 
all vice and all prejudice, he should consider himself as an 
associated being, and live for the benefit of himself and 
his fellow creatures. 
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Proposition : That the tsant of Universality in the Chris* 
tian Religion, demonstrates that it is not of Divine 
Origin. 

Ef ery production must of necessity bear a strict rela- 
tion to its cause, if the cause be imperfect, it is to be 
expected that the production will exhibit some string fea- 
tures of imperfection. If, on the contrary, the cause bo 
perfect, the effect will carry along with it the unequivocal 
proofs of that perfection. If these assertions be applied 
to a system of religion, it would not be. difficult to ascer- 
tain the source and origiu of such religion. A religion, 
therefore, claiming divine origin, ought, by the nature of 
its doctriues and principle*, to produce couviction in the 
mind, that it is really supernatural and divine. It ought 
to exhibit the proof of this celestial birth in so clear and 
striking a manner, as to be capable of being embraced by 
every capacity interested in a knowledge of its nature 
and consequences. 

It is unreasonable and unjust in the advocates of any 
system, to announce divinity of origin, wh tc the internal 
evidence derived from the scheme itself, is sufficient to 
demonstrate imperfection. A supernatural code of the* 
ological principles should be incapable of being charged 
with any of those defects which are unavoidably con- 
nected with all human productions; contradictions, in- 
consistencies, and immorality, can never be found in the 
mandates of a being infinitely perfect ; infinite perfection 
precludes the possibility of such effect, and wherever the 
defect is discovered, the evidence, growing out of such 
defect, is abundant against the admission of divine origin. 
Keeping these principles constantly in view, as marks by 
which to direct our inquiries, we shall be able to ascer- 
tain what degree of respect we ought to bestow upon a 
system of Theology, which has heretofore demanded the 
unqualified credence of every living creature to whom it 
has been presented ; we shall be able to ascertain whe- 
ther ignorance, superstition, and a fanatic seal, have had 
any share of influence in producing the marvellous at- 
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tachment which the vntarie* of every unnatural religion 
have inconsiderately bestowed upon the mysterious doc* 
trines therein contained. It is with difficulty, amidst the 
prejudices that assail us, that the mind has recourse to 
the fundamental prineiples of truth, and the immutable 
laws from which it results ; but we should learn to dis- 
miss our unreasonable attachments, and exercise affection 
towards those principles only, wh'-ch are sanctioned by 
the voice of reason, and which beat a constant relation 
to the order of the physical w<*rld. Man is essentially 
Interested in the discovery of truth, and the diversified 
application of its principles to all the concerns of human 
life; he U equally interested in the piactice of a pure 
natural virtue ; truth, however, will make hut little pre* 
gress, where religious bin o try has seized upon the mental 
faculties, and suppressed the elevated conception of the 
understanding; nor will practical virtue share a better 
fate, where its beneficent effects are opposed by similar 
causes ; the hope, therefore, of constituting a useful cha- 
racter, compounded of the love of truth, and the practice 
of genuine morality, will become evauescmt, unless man 
can be persuaded that he is interested in a speedy return 
to nature, from which, in all his inquiries, he has so long 
deviated. The plan of revealed religion, io which man 
for so many ages has reposed the confidence of his mind, 
should be re-examined under impressions inducing an io* 
vincible attachment to the development of solemn truth, 
and the diffusion of general felicity ; and it is with senti- 
ments of this kind that we proceed to the examination of 
the subject proposed. If the christian religion be true, 
we are essentially inteested in a knowledge of this truth; 
if it be false, our happiness must be increased by a disclo- 
sure of those proofs which invalidate its authenticity* If 
is presumed that forcible evidence can be adduced from 
the partiality of the scheme itself. This religion, des- 
tined to enlighten mankind, and lead them to the posse** 
sion of sublime happiness, has, by its supposed author, 
been concealed from a considerable part of those very 
beings who must all be equally interested in the know* 
ledge and the application of its doctrines* The assertion 
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will not be controverted by any Christian advocates, who 
bare any tolerable portion of geographical information. 

It is in strict conformity with truth te say, that two* 
thirds of mankind, and perhaps three-fourths of them, am 
destitute of any knowledge of the Christian religion ; and 
to verify this assertion, the learned geographer must in* 
dulge ns while we take a short view of the situation of the 
globe in this respect* In America, it is true, that the 
Christian religion has been disseminated among all its 
civilized inhabitants ; but there is a large portion of am 
opposite description, that have not been thus highly fa* 
Toured by the divinity. Almost all the aborigines of this 
country are entirely destitute of any knowledge of super- 
natural religion: they grovel in their native darkness, 
abandoned in this respect by the divine poser that pro- 
duced them, and left to form a variety of conjectures 
relative to a subject so essentially interesting to their pre* 
sent and their future w el far*. In travelling to the old 
M'orld, and including the aggregate of population, the 
feelings of the Christian heart will not be better consoled. 
Europe, it is true, with some trifling exceptions, may be 
considered as nominally Christian ; but in going east* 
ward, and entering the vast regions of the Asiatic world, 
we there behold five hundred millions of inhabitants, 
which is more than half the human race, totally deprived 
of every information concerning this holy religion, 
deemed by its advocates essential to the felicity of intelli- 
gent beings. The exceptions in this part of the globe are 
too inconsiderable to engage our attention in this general 
calculation. He*e the number of proselytes might have 
been somewhat greater, had not the conduct of the Chris* 
tian missionaries laid the foundation of their expulsion for 
ever. In Africa, the remaining quarter of the globe, our 
inquiries will terminate in a discovery of the same igno- 
raoce relative to revealed religion. The exceptions here 
axe as inconsiderable as those already noticed in regard to 
Asia. For the troth of these assertions, an appeal is 
made to the best information of the civilized world. 

The application of these facts to the subject under con- 
sideration, will operate essentially against the benevolence 
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of that IMng, wlio is said to be the author and promul- 
gator of this religion. It will be necessary on the one 
Land, for the advocates of revelation to aliandon the idea 
of its universal necessity, and the consideration that it is 
the sole cause of procuring felicity ; or, on the other, to 
acknowledge that the God they worship is a partial, 
rruel, and vindictive parent, depriving his creatures of 
necessary information, and consigning them to future de* 
struct ion for involuntary ignorance. It is a maxim of 
this celestial religion, that he that believeth not shall be 
damned : but how is man to believe a proposition of 
which he has no knowledge? How can he embrace a 
religion which he has never heard of? And above alt, 
how can criminality be attached by a just God to a 
want of belief, where no opportunity has been afforded of 
bestowing an assent ? Are not all the human race equally 
the children of one common and benevolent parent ? Are 
they not all fed by his bounty, and snppoited by his uni- 
versal beneficence? Do they not all experience the be* 
nefits resulting from that luminous body, which in turn 
enlightens and fructifies the carlh ? Whence then this 
unjust discrimination — this partial arrangement in the 
moral concerns of man ? But the advocates of the Chris* 
tian religion will perhaps retort and say, " Do yon be* 
lieve that God is (he author of the system of nature? 
Yes. Do you contend that he has been impartial, and 
that he has bestowed equal talents and faculties on all? 
No. Why then, if you admit partiality in one case, do 
yon complain of it in another?" The objection is plau- 
sible, and deserves an answer. In doing this, it is to be 
remarked th:t there is an essential difference in the na- 
ture of the two cases. In the case of the Christian reli* 
$ion, man is subveted to damnation, either because he is 
ignorant of the "system, or because his mind cannot dis* 
cern the quantum of evidence necessary to establish its 
divine origin ; but in the system of nature, although there 
is a real difference in regard to the possession of talents, 
yet the man, weak in intellect, cannot in justice be sub- 
jected to punMiment on this account. No Christian will 
contend that great mental energy will entitle a man te 
salvation; or, on the other hand, that a feeble under* 
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standing will, in the mind of the Deity, be considered as a 
justifiable cause of damnation. No; if God be just, he 
will require only the due and proper exercise of those di- 
Tersified talents which he had variously bestowed upon his 
creatures. If one be weak and another strong, one fool- 
ish and another discerning, the justice of God demands a 
mode of treatment exactly adjusted to these different pow- 
ers and faculties. The Christian religion, therefore, la 
order to accord with the system of nature, should have 
annexed no penalty to unbelief, whether that unbelief, 
resulted from total ignorance, or an honest dissent of 
mind, after a due examination of the evidence. The evi- 
dence of any system of religion ought to be equal to 
all, where equal credence is demanded of all. By what 
rules of moral justice does the Deity demand the un- 
qualified belief of the present generation upon a less de. 
gree of evidence than he is said to have formerly exhibit- 
ed ? If miracles be necessary in one age to establish the 
truth of Christianity, they are equally necessarry in every 
age. If one country be favoured with supernatural 
proofs, all other countries are equally entitled to the same 
unequivocal, convincing, and demonstrative testimony.^ If 
impartiality be considered as an attribute of God, this im- 
partiality should at all times, and in all places, be preserved 
with an undeviating uniformity ; but in every case where 
merit is attributed to the human assent, on the ground of 
supernatural proof, and in every other case where demerit 
is atUched to unbelief, when the evidence in quantity and 
quality is of an inferior nature, this principle is notoriously 
abandoned. Again, if the Christian religion be true, the 
proofs ought not only to be universally exhibited, but they 
ought also to be universally convincing ; and this results 
essentially from the nature of that evidence which Is 
employed to substantiate the system. It is not strange 
that man should often doubt, where human testimony is 
the only ground of conviction ; but when the proof rises 
higher and claims a divine origin, one would suppose that 
the mind must necessarily yield to the force of such divine 
testimony, otherwise the means made use of by divine 
power for the accomplishment of the end, are inadequate 
and deficient; bntas no such imbecility can justly be 
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attributed to a being possessing infinite wisdom, it is to bo 
presumed, that the exhibition of evidence in the present 
case, ought to be complete and satisfactory, universal, and 
every where convincing. If human projects miscarry, this 
failure is to be ascribed to the imperfection of human na- 
ture ; and the believer ought to perceive that he does Th> 
tually ascribe to his God the same kind of imperfection, 
whenever he acknowledges a defeat in the completion of 
any object, the producing of which, was deemed important 
in the mind of the Supreme Being. It were less pernici- 
ous for man to believe in no God, than to believe in one 
that is wicked and imperfect, partial and vindictive, esta- 
blishing his systems upon no principle of distributive jus- 
tice, and acting upon principles neither correct, be- 
neficial, nor universally understood. Those immoral mon- 
sters, to whom men in all ages have paid adoration, ha? e 
served only to corrupt the morality of the human heart, 
and exhibit examples destructive to the cause of virtue. 
Such, however, is the character of all those beings who 
have been made the authors of supernatural schemes of re- 
ligion. It is time that man should abandon his errors, 
and return to nature ; it is time that he should elevate his 
conceptions above the prejudices resulting from a par- 
tial religion, and attribute to the benevolent parent of uni- 
versal existence, those attributes only which can possibly 
adorn his .character. The barbarous divinity of the Chris- 
tian religion has marked all his arrangements with a par- 
tiality and vindictive cruelty, which strip him of every ami- 
able property, and subject the mind to the terrific impres- 
sions which naturally flow from anger and revenge. 
When believers shall prove their God to be just and im- 
partial, tliey may solicit with confidence the gratitude of 
the human heart ; but the rational mind beholds, in the ar- 
rangements of supernatural religion, the most unequivocal 
injustice, and the abandonment of every principle bj 
which the preserver of nature ought ever to be influenced. 
Shew us a religion universally promulgated and universally 
proved, and man will soon discover both its troth and 
utility, and that its revelation is worthy of the being 
whom he adores. This religion is the religion of na- 
ture, it is the practice of justice, it consists in acts of 
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eitensive beneficence, it is not confined to any age or 
country, it is established over the face of the whole 
earth, it is complete and an versa], it is comprehensible 
by cTery mind, it is useful to etcry creature, it is the in* 
destructible cement of intelligent nature in every part of 
the universe. 



CHAR XIX. 



That moral Principles are not founded upon Theological 
Jdessj nor upon uny Sectarian Modification of these 
Ideas, but upon a Basis as immortal and as indestmct* 
idle as Human Existence itself. 

The different religious sectaries, which havs prevailed 
in the world, have furnished innumerable proofs of that 
bigotted tenacity so strikingly characteristic of superna- 
tural theology. It is not only ia regard to their doctrines 
that this disposition has appeared, but each sect has laid 
claim to a pre-eniiucnt preservation of morals, and to the 
power of rendering good and happy a wicked and apostate 
race of m m. The fulminating anathemas of the Church 
have been poured forth in every direction, and the most 
petty sectary has raised around itself a rampart for the al- 
ternate purposes of self-defence and attack upon heretics, 
and unbelievers. They have universally charged each 
other with holding doctrines of a demoralizing nature and 
subversive of the moral purity of rational existence. In 
such a state of things reason owes to the happiness of man 
the faithful discharge of an important duty, consisting of a 
candid and temperate investigation concerning theological 
ideas, and the foundation of mo~al principles. Reason has 
indulged an opinion that virtue rests upou a more stable 
basis, than the sectarian theology of past ages, and that 
the aggregate number of sectaries have been altercating su- 
perficially the reciprocal relation which their respective 
doctrines bear to each other ; that they have abandoned 
the ground of substantial support, which oatorehas given 
to the principles of a pure and incorruptible morality ; and 
that their acrimonious strictures and recriminations have 
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served only to perplex the mind and * itiate the heart. The 
Jewish, the Christian, and the Mahometan theology fur- 
nishes the most incontrovertible facts, and presents the 
most convincing evidence respecting an ultimate decision 
of the present subject But the internal and essential 
character of the inquiry first merits attention, before the 
collateral and subsequent consideration of sectarianism 
can lay any just claim to a share of influence in the final 
determination. 

The mind of man, in every age of the world, has given 
diversified specimens of its ideas concerning supernatural 
) towers. The physical universe is a grand and impressive 
spectacle, whose phenomena alarmed the terror-struck be* 
holder, generating at one and the tame time a thousand 
hopes and fears in the agitated and uninstmcted in- 
tellect of man. The physical world was the grand reser- 
voir. 

It was the common source of theological eduction?, 
and every species of fanaticism drew from this fountain 
beings of such form and character as Tfculd best answer 
the various purposes for which they were iutended. The 
characteristic differences and the moral or immoral shades 
of each deified object, were regulated by a thousand differ- 
ent causes existing in the passioas and properties of intel- 
ligent life. The aggregate of nature was a terrible specta- 
cle iii the view of ignorance, aud the parts of this grand 
whole, being necessarily subjected to a more scrutinizing 
inspection of intellect, werediscoxcredto be capable of pro- 
ducing various conjectures concerning spiritual substances 
and concealed agents of a benevolent or malignant kind. 
Various moral effects will, no doubt, be produced by the 
generation of so many spiritual monsters—but the effects 
produced upon moral practices arc one thing, and the seb- 
stantial basis of moral principle is another; they are quite 
different in their essential characters. It is an old maxim, 
that evil communications corrupt good manners ; and al- 
though corrupt associations, even with the pretext that 
one party is of celestial birth and character, will produce 
pernicious consequences, yet these are considerations 
separate and distinct from the true foundation of those im- 
mortal principles of virtue, by which the life of man ought 
N 
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to be governed. If a thousand gods existed, or if nature 
existed independent of any, the moral relation between 
man and man wonld remain exactly the same in either case. 
Moral principle is the result of this relation ; it is founded 
in the properties of our nature, and it is as indestructible as 
the basis on which it rests. If we could abandon for a mo- 
ment every theistlcal idea, it would nevertheless remain 
substantially true, that the happiness of society must de- 
pend upon the exercise of equal and reciprocal justice. It 
would also be true, that benevolence is an amiable trait in 
the character of man— that the cultivation of his faculties 
is a duty imposed on him, because the faithful performance 
of his d Jty extends the circle of his real felicity— that vice 
is the bane of individual and social existence— that truth 
is to be preferred to falsehood, activity to indolence, tern- 
perance to debauchery, and generally, that science and vir- 
tue claim pre-eminently over ignorance and vice — the uni- 
versal attachment of the human race. All these, and many 
other particulars of a like nature, would stand as immor- 
tal monuments of the real nature of moral principles, even 
after cultivated intellect shall have performed the last so* 
ltmn act of duty relative to the ancient regimen, and shall 
tiave recalled bewildered man to the happy contemplation 
of the laws and immutable energies of the physical universe. 
If this be true, in regard to the essential nature of theolo- 
gical ideas, how moch more powerfully will it hold upon 
every sectarian modification of the subject. If pure theism 
be independent of morality, and morality independent of 
that, because it rests upon the relations and the proper- 
ties of human life, then it will be easy to conceive 
that the subordinate descriptions of sectarian theology 
must be still more unconnected with the present subject. 
The character, however, of all the gods of antiquity is 
of itself, a sufficient consideration to exclude them from 
any participation in the concerns of an exalted virtue. The 
Jewish God commands theft and murder— he puts a lying 
spirit into the mouth of his prophets-he repents and 
«ievcs for his past conduct— he is a God of fury, wrath, 
and vengeance. These actions and qualities are all attri- 
buted to him in the Old Testament ! Is it possible that 
any men of common sense can believe, that moral prino* 
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pics, which are so important to the best interests of human 
society, should be placed upon suchan immoral and vin- 
dictive foundation ? Can any one imagine thai a being, 
so destitute of moral justice and benevolence himself, 
could serve as a solid basis on which to rest these qualities 
in human nature ? No, this sectarian god, this malignant 
phantom of former ages, this compound of weakness and 
wickedness, is calculated to subvert all moral principle, 
both in theory and practice, and present the moral 
world in the full exercise of the most detestestable pas- 
sions* 

The wrathful and unrelenting character of the Christian 
divinity, is not less hostile to the immaculate principles of 
a sound and excellent morality ; imbitterred in his anger, 
and infuriate in his vengeance, he lays his hand upon hit 
innocent son, and offers him up a living sacrifice for the 
purposes which reason abhors, and justice utterly dis- 
claims. Under the modification, name, and character 
of the Holy Ghost, this being introduces himself to a 
woman, and violates those correct and delicate sentiasentt 
which ought to guide an intelligent being in cases of this 
kind. Under the name and character of Jesus Christ, he 
exhibits the most flagrant departures from the purity of 
moral sentiment and moral practice. In proof of this, the 
reader is referred to the ninth chapter of this work. 
The sectarian divinity, which Christianity presents to us 
is reprented as a consuming fire, as a being possessing fiery 
indignation and an uncontrolable vengeance— as a being 
who disregards all just discrimination upon the subject of 
moral principle. lie declares in some parts of the New 
Testament, that every thing shall be regulated by his ar- 
bitrary will without regard to the nature or character of 
the case. He will have mercy on whom he will have met* 
cy, and whom he will he hardenetk. — (See Rom. chap* 9th, 
&c.) Is it possible that even a Christian believer can 
suppose for a single moment, that the principles of genu- 
ine morality can rest upon such an arbitrary basis? No ; 
a divinity of immoral description is the bane of moral 
virtue. The purest theism is independent of morality, 
and morality is Independent of that ; much less then en* 
the corrupt and vitiated conceptions of barbarous ages bo 
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produced in support of a principle which could not ex- 
ist without the intellectual faculties of roan, and which 
cannot be destroyed while these faculties exist. The prin- 
ciple and the practice of immortal virtue will long remain 
after the plundering and bloody theology of Moses, Jesus, 
and Mahomet has ceased to afflict the human race. I he 
r«*cntial principle* of morality are founded in the nature 
of man— they annot be annihilated— they are as inde- 
structible as human existence itself* 



CHAP XX. 

Universal Benevolence. 

The sentiment which includes the whole sensiti? e and 
intelligent world within the sphere of its benignant opera- 
tions, is jastl v denominated Unitersal Benevolence. Every 
organized being, whether of a high or low station in animal 
existence, is susceptible of pleasure and pain ; they are all 
alternately aflfected by the wishes, the passions, and the con- 
duct of each ether ; and this influence is extended much 
farther than at first ?icw would strike the mind of the most 
correct and accurate observer. The universe is a vast as- 
semblage of living creatures, whose relations are reciprocal, 
and reciprocated" under a thousand different forms, and 
suppor.zd by a thousand different ligaments of an imper- 
ceptible nature. The parts are interested in the whole, 
and the whole is interested in the preservation and diver- 
sified modification of the parts. Nothing is foreign or ir- 
rclatWe in the vast fabric to which we belong. Union is 
most intimate, and the intellectual destiny which awaits 
the human race will ultimately disclose the consoling 
secret— that man's highest happiness consists in perspicu- 
ously discovering his true connection with nature, and the 
eternal duration of this connection. The circumscribed 
condition of roan's existence, his wants, his social duties, 
his appetites, and his passions, constitute a considerable 
drawback upon the comprehensive conceptions which he 
would otherwise havebeeo capable of forming concerning 
his relationship with nature, and the ultimate destination 
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to which the powers of nature have devoted the component 
and immortal parts of his existence. The Intellectual pro- 
perties of man are, however, capable of being expanded so 
far as to indulge an opinion subversive of those narrow 
views which have excited sentiments of hostility between 
individuals and nations, whose interests were the same, and 
whose duties ought to have been universally reciprocated* 
It Is no doubt extremely natural, and even absolutely ne- 
cessary, that each individual should feel an anxiety ex- 
tremely impulsive respecting the preservation of his own 
existence, and the means by which it is to bo rendered 
tranquil and comfortable; but this sensation, the first 
which is experienced by a sensitive creature, does not pre- 
clude that expansion of mind which would benevolently 
extend the circle of man's moral affections and duties, and 
which also prepares for himself an additional portion of 
exalted enjoyment Sensation alone, or, in other words 9 
mere animal existence, must be deprived In a high degree 
of the power and the pleasure of reciprocating those sen- 
timents of moral sympathy to which intelligent man ia 
indebted for his highest happiness. The gradual increase 
of the capacity of sensation constitutes a continual ap- 
proach toward the possession of those properties on which 
the sublimity of thought depends, and by which human 
reason recognizes the benefit of benevolent reciprocation* 
It is, however, denied by some that man possesses any other 
qualities than those which are merely selfish or individual; 
that his sensual impulses repel every sentiment of compre- 
hensive kindness and affection ; that in every respect he 
is a being of insulated nature and character; and, that the 
powers and properties of his existence are necessarily in 
a high decree hostile to the interest and well-being of 
others. Two points of prominent and conspicuous Im- 
portance invite the activity of mind in the solution of the 
present difficulty. The one point is the physical relation 
of man to all existence — the other is his moral relation 
to his own species, and to all other inferior animals. The 
component parts of which man is formed are all drawn 
from the great fountain of existence ; they are essentially 
material in their nature, and destined to return to the 
source from which they sprang. Organized matter cannot 
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lay claim to a pre-eminent essence; it it modification and 
refinement which produce visible exaltation, and not the 
native properties contained in the substance of which man 
is composed. The constant interchange of matter with 
matter is a primary and immutable law of nature, and 
should teach man, through the channel of observation, the 
ultimate destiny that awaits him ; it should teach him that 
the p»in which he inflicts upon sensitive existence will re- 
turn upon himself with interest, and will pave the way for 
eternizing a system of misery fatal to the sensations of the 
n hole animal world. Humanity has lessons of a different 
kind, pregnant with salutary instructions, calculated to 
enforce conviction npoa the intellectual powers or man. 
The spiritualixation of human existence has made man a 
fool— it has taught him to spurn at matter, to contemn its 
power, and ridicule its essence; whereas, on the contrary, 
sound philosophy, which unfolds the connexion between 
man and nature, is calculated to produce in the mind sen- 
timents of respect and tranquillity— respect for the *ggre- 
zale of existence to which he belongs, and tranquillity at 
the idea of an eternal Interest in this Indestructible mass. 
The successive changes through which he is destined to 
pass, and the Impossibility of relinquishing bis connexion 
with nature, should inspire him with feelings of universal 
sympathy, and with sentiments of universal benevo enee. 
Human reason has an important duty to perform in the 
institutions which it establishes, for these institutions 
will affect in succession alt the portions of matter destined 
to pass through an organized predicament. It is, no doubt, 
difficult to convince the human understanding of this pny. 
steal or universal connexion, or to make man see his true 
interest in this respect. It is nevertheless, a solemn and 
philosophic truth, that our sensations are at th.s moment 
suffering under the cruel lash of ancient institutions; that 
the whole animal world are reciprocating with each other 
a system of extensive and perpetual wretchedness, result- 
to principally from that contempt which has been thrown 
u,*n the capacity of material substance, and our f»orance 
of an important and an indestructible connexion with the 
creat body of nature. If man had a comprehensive view 
of the succeeds* change* of hU. existence* and » correct 
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idea of the nature of sensation continually resulting from 
the renovation of organic forms, sympathy or universal 
benerolence would become irresistibly impressive npoa 
his moral powers, and form the basis of his subsequent 
conduct* 

In the second place, man's moral relation to his own 
species, and to all other inferior animals, furnishes cogent 
evidence in favour of moral sympathy or uoiversal bene* 
volcnce. If the subject of man's physical connexion pre* 
scnts us with some philosophical difficulties, the repeated 
and frequent necessity of performing his moral duties 
will furnish a mass of instruction adequate to every im- 
portant decision. The single idea of establishing tho 
doctrine of perpetual reprisals, ought to constitute an 
ample refutation of those selfish opinions which regard 
only the individual, to the exclusion of all the other mem* 
bers of society. It is the interest as well as tho duty of 
tvtry man to be just and benevolent ; an opposite conduct 
would become the signal of universal discord, and tho 
selfish principle which - at first had for its object the pre- 
servation of self, would become the procuring cause of 
self destruction. The powers and the properties of hu- 
man existence are of a similar nature, and require a cor* 
respondent method of treatment; beside the intimate eon* 
ncxion which subsists between ns in this respect, our 
enjoyments and our capacity of enjoying are augmented 
by every effort which the mind makes in a comprehensive 
xystem of philanthropy* The narrow prejudice which 
makes one man the enemy of another, and one country 
the enemy of another, is not only disgraceful, but sub* 
vcrslve of the best interests of human society* Political 
governments, and the prejudices which hare been created 
and nurtured by these governments, have set individuals 
and nations in battle array against each other, without 
any good or substantial reason whatever* What is thera 
in the nature of the case which should make a Frenchman 
and an Englishman hostile to each other; are they, not 
both men, possessed of similar faculties, equally indebted 
to nature for the resources of their felicity, and capable 
of being made happy or miserable by the operation of the 
same causes? Yes; and it is the iniquity of corrupt go* 
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vernment which has per? ertcd those sentiments of the 
human heart, by which one human being U bound to an- 
other in a general system of interest, sympathy, and uni- 
versal benevolence. This principle should also be ex* 
tended to the whole animal world, so as to eiclude acts 
of cruelty, and annihilate crery species of injustice. The 
child that is permitted in early life to run a pin through 
a fly, is already half prepared to run a dagger through 
the heart of his fellow-creature ! It is the duty of parents 
and the business of instruction to correct the ferocious 
errors of former ages, and inspire society with sentiments 
of sympathy and universal goodoess. But to do this with 
effect, our political institutions roust be changed, and 
placed upon the broad basis of universal liberty and uni- 
versal justice. This will be a work of time; but it is as 
certain in the ultimate issue of things, as the progress of 
the earth aronnd the sun, or the general revolution of the 
planetary system. The individual that withholds his in* 
tellectual contribution in this respect, is either grossly 
ignorant, or a wicked traitor in the great cause of human 
existence. 



CHAP. XXL 

Mo$e$) Jesuij and MakomcL 

The causes which have v produced personal celebrity 
are numerous, and diversified by a thousand indescribable 
shades in their modes of operation* It also sometimes 
happens that the means of popular exaltatioo and perpe- 
tual fame have been either of a passive or oncontrolable 
nature. Such is the fact in the present case. Moses and 
Mahomet were active villains, whose characters cannot 
be examined without horror and detestation. They were 
both eminent murderers; and their debaucheries have 
been signalized by acts of barbarous brutality, of which 
the love-struck Solomon seems to be more destitute. The 
military ferocities and immoral decrees of these two cc* 
Irsfial impostors, have placed upon their characters an in. 
delible stain, which the pretended sanctity of the priest* 
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hood can never wipe away! Believers In Christianity, In 
reading the history and conduct of Moses, ought to blush 
for his crimes, and spurn at his blasphemy 1n attributing 
these crimes to the God whom he preteoded to adore, 
lie issues orders for the indiscriminate massacre of men, 
women, and children, in a defenceless condition, making 
an exception only of that part of the captives whose sexual 
predicament invited the passions of man to indulge In the 
gratification of criminal desires. (See Numbers, chap. xxxl. 
verse 18, &c.) But this is only a single specimen of the 
murdering temper of this meek Man of God ! From the 
time that he murdered the Egyptian and hid him in the 
sand, till the moment in which he expired, and was buried 
without any man knowing where he was buried* he ex- 
hibited examples of legerdemain tricks, pretended fami. 
liaritics with God, scenes of debauchery and malignant 
slaughter of the human race, which would disgrace the 
most cruel despot of ancient or modern times. For the 
truth of this remark, an appeal is made to the historic de- 
tails contained in the books of Exodus, Numbers, and 
Deuteronomy. To shew fully the immoral character of 
Moses, it would be necessary to quote almost every chap* 
itr in .these holy and inspired books. Believers In re- 
vealed religion, who still believe that Moses was a pious 
and meek man, ought once more to pass in review the 
conduct and transactions which the Bible has attributed 
to him ; especially those details which are contained la 
the books already mentioned. If there be any member of . 
the Christian church who can believe that God and Moses 
ever united in the execution of those barbarous decrees 
and immoral sentiments stated in thsse books, he must be 
lost to all clear ideas of justice, and must have abandoned 
every principle of humanity by which the life of man Is 
to be rendered comfortable and happy. The author of 
44 The Age of Reason 9 ' ha* placed these enormities In a 
striking point of light, and, with his wonted acoteness of 
discernment, has presented, in the way of Bishop Watson, 
difficulties which no Christian bishop will be ever able to 
surmount. Murder and theft are crimes of so detestable .- 
a nature, and so destructive to the best interests of. 
society, that they never can be sanctioned either by human 
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or divine power. God and Moses, in these books, are 
9aid to have sanctioned both ; it follows, therefore, that 
God and Moses are both bad characters, or else the 
books are not true. The latter, however, is the fact, and 
the character of the real God of Nature remains uoim- 
peacbed. 

The character of Mahomet is of a savage, military, and 
tyrannical cast ; but he speaks in the name of heaven, 
and like Moses, pretends that his murders, cruelties, 
and assassinations, have been sanctioned by the divinity 
which he adores. He frequently begins his chapters, in 
the name of the most merciful God ; but, in the course of 
the chapter, is sure to consign to damnation those who 
do not accede to the system of revelation which he has re- 
ceived from God. The chosen people of the Most High, 
under the Jewish dispensation, took the liberty of exer- 
cising a principle of indiscriminate extirpation toward 
all heathen nations ; the Mahometans pursued a similar 
course In the destructive wars wherever they have been 
engaged, and to which they have been conducted by their 
fanatic leaders. The Christian world is not a whit be- 
hind either of these two grand divisions in the exercise of 
a censorious and military spirit. The crusades and the 
domestic quarrels of the Christian church will furnish an 
abundant verification of this remark. 

Thft character of Jesus, considered in an individual and 
personal point of view, is of a less frightful and de- 
structive nature. The firtf and the last of these three 
religious impostors were ferocious men. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to present them conjointly, reserving 
the character and conduct of Jesus a matter of distinct 
inquiry. It will not be necessary, however, to say 
much upon this part of the subject ; for, while it is ad- 
mitted that Jesus, io a public and national point of view, 
has produced less misery than either Moses or Mahomet, 
yet it is believed that the New Testament presents us 
with immoral deviations from principle in the personal 
conduct of Mm whom the Christian world has declared 
to be the only begotten soo of God. The followers of 
Jesus however, have made up for his personal defi- 
riency, and the Christian world has not been deficient 
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in the number of fanatic phlebotomists, disposed to de- 
stroy the moral and political plethora of the human race. 
Christians and Deists have sometimes coincided in their 
opinion, that Jesus was a good character. This opinion, 
so far as it was acceded to by soma of the first unbelievers, 
was either the result of igoorance, or an effect of fear. 
The Christian exalted this same Jesus into the character 
of a God, and by their doctrines, made him equal to the 
Creator: such a circumstiuce struck terror Into the 
human mind, and the idea of associating Crimea with the 
divinity prevented independent inquiry. The New Tes- 
tament, so far as proof of this kind goes, furnishes ns 
with facts and circumstances which make strongly against 
the moral character of Jesus. Beside the general dupli- 
city which characterizes his answers to the multitude, 
he is guilty also, of sending his disciples secretly to take 
and carry away a colt which did not belong either to him 
or his disciples. The doing of such an act in modern 
times would be denominated theft, even by pious Chris- 
tians themselves. He is guilty of sowing the seeds of 
domestic and national warfare, and declaring that no 
man could be his disciple without hating hie father and 
his mother, and also that he came not to send peace but 
a sword. If any man at the present day were to enter 
soeWy with actions and avowed intentions of this kind, 
he would be considered as ao enemy to moral virtue, and 
deserving, of that punishment which domestic justice and 
public tranquillity required. It is in rain to applaud 
the conduct and opinions of Jesus, when the same 
conduct and opinions applied to another being, would bo 
considered as criminal, and hostile to the best interest* 
of human existence. In the first edition of this work, 
and io the chapter concerning the immoralities of the 
scriptures, ideas and arguments were advanced that se* 
percede the necessity of prosecnting farther the present 
subject. Moses, Mahomet, and Jesus, can lay aa Ihtlo 
claim to moral merit, or to the character of the bene, 
factors of mankind, aa any three men that ever lived 
u|»on the face of the earth. They were all of them im- 
postors; two of them notorious murderers io practice, 
and the other a murderer In principle; and their existence 
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CHAP. XXII. 

Prtjudiceu 

Tut discovery end the dejelopement of lr.ll . ■■ JJ 
,,»llv eibts in the system of nature, b of the highest 
moortance tithe true interest, of mankind; but how 
^relent this truth to the view of the m W ».-«-« 
calculated to attract iu attention, » difficult to sa> , lor 
rttouk the ^corrupted faculties of man cannot be 
onno^ed to the attractive charm, of truth, or the br.ll.ant 
S her native appearance, yet so «o»cr«u. are 
ihTcaTsn and so powerful their operation, wh.ch serve 

to 32 the mind and r^.^aSl! 
uoon it, that perspicuity and regularity of thought are 
"SntUHv deranged, and the clearness of sc.ent.lic deduo 
Ss are swallowed'up in the gulf of error and d«cept.on. 
Tbi, process, prejudicial to our mental operations, com. 
JSZi the eaily stage, of our obteuce, and proceed, 
with a regularity of mischievous consequences, to the pe- 
riodwhTman assume, the dignity of intellectual ...de- 
MnUeVce; and fortunate indeed is that individual, who 
ESwTtV tbb elevate predicament of meota cx.stei.ee. 
? A"Tnergy of thought when applied to the Wj. 
truth, b naturally calculated to sweep away the rubbish 
ofmoT.nd cut up those deep-rooted pr.-jud.ces, wh,ch 
hare so long retarded the useful improvemen of our spc- 
de. The graiid object of philosophic philanthropists 
STuld £, to'extend the sphere of mental energy^to hjj. 
hree the circle of its influence, and to oppose a perscre- 
rJ2 activity of mind to the fallen rancour of superst.t.on, 
IndiTditroving fury of fanaticism. Religions enthu- 
sbsm bitSrv/and superstition, conjoined with the strong 
arm oV S£l despotism, hare rendered man ir, .the pa* 
."J of P the world, ih« degraded h"^ <* »~ «*J 
pernicious and destructive purpose.} it b here we »o»t 
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seek for the source of manj human misfortunes, and the 
perpetuation of those prejudices by which the body and 
mind are both enslaved ; it is true that tne natural imbe- 
cility and imperfection of onr faculties, and the extensile 
nature and variety of those mora) and physical combina- 
tions, from which science is to be deduced, evince tho 
strong probability that man may frequently be erroneous 
in the conclusions which he draws from certain premises, 
because the force of his faculties is not adequate to a full 
and complete investigation of the compounded and diver- 
sified relations of existence ; bat these natural obstacles 
to the clear deductions of science, are neither of a discou- 
raging or an insurmountable nature. The energy of the 
human mind is prodigious in the disclosure of natural 
principles, and its activity must be measured on a scale of 
endless progression. Nature is correct and righteous in 
all her operations ; man is wrong only when he deviates 
from her laws. Our errors, onr prejudices, and our vices, 
are so many instances of a departure from the beneficial 
laws of moral and physical existence, and our education 
is calculated to favour this unfortunate dereliction. The 
idle and foolish stories of nurses, and the still more rui- 
nous tales and doctrines of priests, are calculated only 
to corrupt the heart, and bury the human mind in tho 
gulf of the most destructive prejudices. How is it pos- 
sible that man should hare any clear conceptions of 
natural truth, when his understanding is constantly in- 
sulted with a thousand incongruous and non-existent rela- 
tions, such as ghosts, witches, and devils, which perpetually 
disturb the imagination, and draw the rational faculties 
into the vortex of fancy and fanaticism! and this will 
ever be the case so long as superstition, or, which is 
the same thing, a religion claiming a supernatural birth, 
shall spread its bloody and baneful influence amonc Intel- 
ligent beings. The faculties of man ought to be cir- 
cumscribed only by that extensive circle which embraces 
the full extent of their native and accumulated activity. 
When religious prejudices are permitted to mingle their 
gloomy effects with the exalted conceptions of enlight- 
ened reason, the important cause of truth and the dearest 
interests of humanity become perceptibly retrograde, and 
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darkness, instead of light, pervades the moral world. 
When Moses, by authority pretendedly divine, diffused 
light o? er the world previous to the creation of the sun, 
superstition greedily swallowed the hoiy absurdity; but 
when Galileo asserted the sphericity of the earth, they 
cried heresy, and armed against science and philosophy; 
and yet the latter was an important truth in tho system 
of nature — tho former, a stupid blunder of ignorance 
nnd fanaticism. Such, oh, Superstition 1 are thy pious 
efforts to hiind the human mind, tho better to subjugate 
its powers, and rob man of the fruits of his industry. 

There is _no system either of education, politics, or re- 
ligion, which ought to be expected from the severest 
scrutiny of the human mind,' or tho closest examination 
which the human faculties can bestow upon It; yet, 
habit and custom of long duration hare so strongly at- 
tached man to his errors, that he reluctantly relinquishes 
those tenets which serve only to disturb his peace, and 
destroy his happioess ; while tho privileged impostors of 
tho world, or. those who feast upon the continuation of 
error and prejudice, unito their strongest exertions to 
persuade man that his most Important interests in time 
and eternity depend upon the preserration of ancient 
and unnatural establishments, which, in fact, are as de- 
structive to human felicity, as they are derogatory to the 
divine purity of supreme intelligence. The influence of 
authority, the fear of incurring clerical displeasure, and 
the dread of eternal torments, have partially annihilated 
the energy of intellectual powers, and taught man trem* 
blingly to submit to the grossest imposition. 
» If the disclosure of my thoughts and reflexioos result- 
ing from a constant habit of contemplating naturo in her 
diversified relations and real modes of existence, can 
throw a single ray of light Into the darkened intellect of 
man, it will Increase my hopes of future progression, and 
essentially tranquillize tho Sensations of my heart. It 
ought to be perceived by ovory enlightened mind, that 
long established prejudices are not to bo suddenly cradU 
rated; but by protruding tho activity of intellect into 
the field of actual existence; some diminution of human 1 
misery may be reasonably expected. •'. Mao sees not with 
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clearness, that his sufferings are frequently the copse- 
queuce of his blind attachment to error and superstition ; 
he seeks for their origin in the distant heavens, or the 
anger or resentment of supposed supernatural agents, while 
the truth often is, that hi* own prepossessions are the causes 
of his calamity* 

Nothing is more difficult, while the mind Is under the 
influence of prejudice, than to persuade it of the necessity 
of removing or destroying that prejudice. Prejudice de- 
stroys the discerning power of the understanding, and 
conviction becomes impossible while the force of evidence 
necessary to produce it is not discovered. The same idea* 
of right, the same ideas of truth associate themselves with a 
prejudiced mind as are" to bo found In the clearest opera- 
tion of the most enlightened; and the fool is as confident 
In error as the wise man standing on the broad basis of 
moral and natural truth. No hopes of reform can be en- 
tertained relative to such obstinate minds, nntil you can 
render them susceptible of the impressions of doubt or un- 
certainty ; the man who never doubts, or calls iu question 
tho truth of any deduction which he has made, is but badly 
calculated for the developement of real principle. There 
.is no extension or perfection of mind which excludes the 
possibility of error, and it is only by repeated examination 
of our own opinions that wo can arrive, through the pro- 
cess of investigation, to that elevated situatiou which un- 
folds the sublime truths contained in the system of nature. 
|f it were possible to conceive of a mind whoso strength 
and energy had elevated it above alt the impressions of 
associated life, and the deductions drawn from early com- 
binations and the primary influence of scientific pursuits, 
wo should then behold tho intellect of man exhibited hi 
that point of view which would promise a fair discussion 
of all tho diversified relations of existence, by which we 
are enabled to deduce all those fundamental laws con- 
tained in the physical, mental, and moral world. .But in 
those cases where the human mind attempts the discussion 
of any philosophic subject, under the impression of a pre- 
vious Mas, every part and view of the subject is subjected 
to the influence of associated habits and the unreasonable 
attachment of an unrestrained imagination, or a cruel and 
O » 
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atrocious fanaticism. This it remarkably verified by the 
conduct of every religious sectary in the world, whose 
opinions, however variant from the standard of truth, are 
ever considered by the individual advocate as the only 
true means of obtaining the divine favour. The Jew, the 
Christian, the Mahometan, are all equally tenacious of 
those doctrines and opinions in which they have been edu- 
cated ; they contend with equal tenacity for the supposed 
truth of their respective tenets, and the liberal bestow men t 
of the most virulent anathemas constitutes a prominent 
characteristic of each religion. The tenacity of prejudice 
and irritability of temper are not difficult to be accounted 
for. Every fanatic sect of religion speaks in the name of 
Heaven. It has enlisted Jehovah on its side; it keeps up 
a familiar intercourse with celestial powers, and discerns 
in all the operations of those powers the most decided par- 
tiality in favour of the particular doctrines which its mem- 
bers have embraced* Wiih weak and fanatic minds the 
confidence is prodigious which results from a supposed 
alliance with Heaven* A being armed in the name of a 
ferocious god, slaughters with relentless cruelty every 
other being who does not pay homage to the barbarous 
divinity which his own heated imagination has depicted. 
.No prejudices are so deep-rooted, none so violent as those 
of a religious nature; and their pernicious effects are 
generally in proportion to the ignorance of the human 
mind, and the barbarous condition of society. It is the 
light of science alone that can destroy such causes of hu- 
man wretchedness ; science opposes its own strength to 
the injurious effects of error and prejudice, and in propor- 
tion as the former shall increase, the latter will decrease; 
hi that the hopes of the human race rest upon the diffusion 
of knowledge and the general cultivation of science. Ig- 
norance is a soil in which the rankest prejudices appear 
the most flourishing, and promise the greatest portion of 
misery to mankind. It is ignorance and interest united 
which preserve the prejudices in favour of those systems 
of religion so injurious to the operation of intellectual 
jiower, and so destructive to the general felicity of man. 

It is to be remarked, that the prejudices existing between 
different nations or individuals are frequently destroyed 
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by an extension of acquaintance, and the farther know- 
ledge of those facts from which righteous conclusions can 
be drawn ; the same may be said in regard to systems, 
subjects, or principles* A partial or imperfect view leads 
to wrong attachments or erroneous deductions; while a 
comprehensive examination may teach the mind to suspend, 
alter, or rectify its final determinations. The different 
religious sectaries all reject each other's doctrines, and too 
frequently hate and detest each other on account of dif- 
ference in opinions; while the scientific mind, rising 
above early prejudices, perceives the errors of all parties* 
and pities the ignorance which binds man to such stupid 
and senseless doctrines. But it is more lamentable that 
such ignorance and error of mind should be found united 
with the grossest perversion of moral principle ; a differ* 
ence of opinion is followed by a most rancorous spirit of 
malevolence, and the exercise of the most glaring and de- 
structive vices. It Is to be presumed, however, that there 
is in nature a substantial foundation for moral principle ; 
that the source of this principle is to be sought for in the 
organic construction of human existence; that doubts or 
differences upon this subject will be in a high degree re- 
moved when stript of theological delusion, and that the 
humaud mind is capable of being inspired with a moral 
confidence, which will seldom be shaken by the current 
of events, or the difficulty of new cases. 



CHAP. XXIIL 

Moral Principle. 

I* the sacred writings of the Jews and Christians; in 
all ancient theological compositions, the idea of correct 
moral principle had been so frequently abandoned, and 
so grossly violated, that the energy of thought, for many 
ages, was inadequate to an upright and full investigation 
of the nature of human actions. The subject is, no doubt, 
connected with considerable difficulties ; but these dif- 
ficulties have been essentially augmented by the rubbish 
with which superstition has covered the moral character of 
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man. The proofs of any inquiry which relate to noral 
principle, adhere to closely to the realities of physical aod 
intellectual existence, that the errors of an upright and 
intelligent mind can ©ever assume a frightful and destrue* 
til e character. They will be continually modified, and 
undergo frequent corrections by the new information of 
which the mind is continually susceptible. Moral science 
cannot, perhaps, be reduced to absolute certitude, or 
become susceptible of absolute perfection ; it is in its na- 
ture progressive, aod the infinite diversity of sensations 
which constitute the essential basis of all our intellectual 
combinations and deductions, will furnish, at least, a 
suspicion, that the decisions of the mind upon this sub* 
ject ought frequently to be re-examined, and subjected to 
a new and more accurate scrutiny. All the theological 
systems that ever have been written, have never thrown a 
particle of light upon this most interesting inquiry ; they 
hare established precepts, some few of which are good, 
and others extremely immoral ; bnt no analysis of the 
physical or moral powers of man has ever been exhibited ; 
no der elopement of the priuciple of causation, or the na- 
ture of those effects which have essentially resulted from 
the constitution of animal or intellectual existence. In 
all these cases, supernatural theology has prudently ob- 
served an absolute silence, probably from a consciousness 
of the most profound ignorance. This single truth, of 
itself, evinces the moral deficiency of supernatural re- 
ligion, and the necessity of returning to the basis of 
nature for a correct development of principle. Every 
thing that is discordant to this, has been established 
by the force of authority; and the reasonableness of 
such establishment has never beeo a ground of serious 
inquiry; 

If it should be objected, that it is impossible, even upon 
the basis of nature, to find an universal standard of mo* 
rality, it will nevertheless appear, that a continual ap- 
proach toward such a standard, must be far preferable to 
those arbitrary decisions which theology has made upon 
this subject. There can be no internal force or excel- 
lence connected with a system established solely by exter- 
nal power, without reference to the essence or character of 
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the principles which constitute the body of such a system. 
The internal excellence of the principle itself, together 
with capacity of mental discernment, is 'essential to the) 
ultimate benefit which may be expected from the natural 
operation of legal codes. But there is no better method 
of rendering a principle intelligible than by shewing that 
it is consistent with nature— that it has resulted from her 
laws — that it is useful in its effect — that it is capable 
of being reduced to practice; in a word, that it is suited 
to the powers, condition, and character of the human 
species. There is another previous consideration also, 
which ought to be taken into the account before we shall 
be able to comprehend the essence of moral principle, or 
to understand the nature of those duties which result 
from our original constitutions. That intellectual part of 
man, which supernatural theology has denominated a 
soul, has been viewed separate and distinct from the 
body, as a kind of spiritual and celestial inhabitant of a 
mean and material tenement ; that their union would bo 
of short duration, and that their final destination was 
extremely different. This led to reasonings and conjee* 
tores that were erroneous; for, as the corporeal sensa- 
tions were entirely excluded from a participation In the 
cause by which moral influence was produced, an accurate 
knowledge of the sources of action was necessarily ex. 
eluded, and spiritual mystery was substituted for philo- 
sophic demonstration. The human mind is incapable of 
forming any conception of that which is not material ; 
man is a being whose composition is purely physical, and 
moral properties or intellect are the necessary results of 
organic construction. To ascertain, therefore, the founda- 
tion of moral principle, it is necessary to rerert to the 
physical constitution of human nature— it is necessary to 
go to the source of sensation — to the cause of impressions, 
and the diversity of these impressions ; to the universality 
of the fact, that all human nature possesses the same, 
or similar sensations, together with all the other addU 
tional circumstances resulting from the subsequent In* 
tellectual combinations of our existence. All human 
beings are susceptible of pain ; they are also all susceptible 
of pleasure ; they are all possessed of the same senses, 
subjected to the same wants, exhibit the same desires, and 
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•re satisfied with the same enjoyments. These positions 
cannot be controverted, they are trne in the general fea- 
tures of their character ; and the inconsiderable deviations 
resulting from the variations of animal structure, cannot, 
in any eminent degree, shake the rectitude or universality 
of these positions. The modification of the principle of 
animal structure in intelligent eiistence, is, no doubt, 
diversified by a nice and inscrutable gradation, but tht 
aggregate amount of organic result must be nearly the 
same ; and though the animal sensation were to vary in a 
still higher degree, yet it would, nevertheless, be sub* 
stantially true, that certain comprehensive axioms might 
be laid down, which would necessarily include within the 
sphere of their imperious effect, every possible diversifi- 
cation of the sensitive faculties of human nature. That 
happiness is to be preferred to misery, pleasure to pain, 
virtue to vice, truth to falsehood, science to ignorauce, 
order to confusion, universal good to universal etit, are 
positions which no rational being can possibly contro- 
vert. They are positions to which mankind, in all ages 
and countries, must yield assent. They are positions, 
the truth of which is never denied, the essence of which 
is never controverted; it is the form and application 
only, which has been the cause of social contention, and 
not the reality or excellence of the axioms themselves. 
The universality of the principle of sensation, gene, 
rates universal capacity of enjoying pleasure and suf- 
fering pain; this circumstance modifies the character of 
human actions, and renders it necessary that ertry man 
should regard every other man with an eye of strict jus* 
tice, with a tender and delicate sensibility, with a con- 
stant reference to the preservation of his feelings, and the 
extension of his happiness ; in a word, that the execrcise 
of external justice should be constantly reciprocated by 
all the individuals of the same species. If i assume to my- 
self the pretended right of injuring the sensations, the mo- 
ral sentiments, or general happiness of my neighbour, he 
has, undoubtedly, an equal right to commit the same vio- 
lence upon me; this would go to the destruction of all 
right, to the total subversion of all justice ; it would re- 
duce society instantly to a state of warfare, and introduce 
the reign of terror and of misery* It is a contradiction 
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In terms to assert that any man has a right to do wrong; 
the exercise of such pretended right Is the absolute de- 
struction of all right, and the first human *eing who com- 
mits violence, has already prepared for himself a hell of 
retaliation, the justice of which his own mind can new 
deny. It is, therefore, inconsistent with truth to say, that 
there is no such thing as a general standard of moral prin- 
ciple; this standard has a real existence In the <*i»tr«e- 
tion of our nature ; it is ascertained and regulated by tbo_ 
rule of reciprocal justice. It is absolute in the most im- 
portant duties of human life; but in other cases of lose 
weight and magnitude, it is discovered, by the calculations 
of judgment, by the process of the understanding, and win 
sometimes vibrate between the impressions of sense, and 
the subtile combinations which constitute an ultimate mo- 
ral decision. If it be objected upon the suggestion of this 
idea, that the system of natural morality, is less perfect - 
than that which has been revealed, the trne answer is, that 
revealed morality, in the most intelligible cases, is incor- 
rect and absurd ; and in the more refined cases of difficul- 
ty a total ignorance is manifested, so that it is evident, 
upon the very face of the record, that the subject of mo- 
ral principle, in its subtile discriminations, was aevtr 
examined or understood by theological writers. Tho 
boasted maxim of the Christian religion— 4 * all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do to yoii, 
do ye even so to them, is incorrect la point of 
phraseology, and in point of principle does not ox- 
ceed any of the moral writers of antiquity, wholWed many 
hundred years before Jesus Christ. If this scriptural 
declaration means to establish the doctrine of reciprocal 
justice, it is incontrovertibly right ; but the idea of placis* 
the essence of virtue in the vishes of the human heart, is — 
not very correct. It is very possible that one human be- 
ing may desire another to do unto him many thiogs which 
ought not to be done, and which are, in their own nature, 
improper or immoral. To say, therefore, that our desires 
should constitute the basis of moral decision, is a declara- 
tion not consistent with truth, and which, in many «•««•>.- 
would subvert the very essence of moral principle. Thero 
is a fitness or suitableness iu the thing itself, united with 
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the consideration of the good or bad effect that would bo 

produced, which ought to become the grooud of uniform 

L and universal judgment in the human mind. My neigh- 
bour may wish me to do unto him an act of serious and 
substantial injury, which being performed, ought to be re- 
turned to me in manner and form exactly the same ; and 
thus by an adherence to this maxim as it is now stated, a 
double injury would be produced, and the foundation of 
firtue be shaken to the centre. But waving any criticism 
of this kind, and giving to this scripture declaration the 
full extent of what is cou tended for, it is, nevertheless, no 
more than a plain maxim of justice, which had been known 
and practised, in a greater or less degree, at all times and 
in ail countries. All the local and unjust institutions of 
mankind in former ages, have not destroyed the essential 
relation which man bears to man, nor have they been able 
wholly to efface a knowledge of those duties which result 
from these relations and from the powers and principles of 
human existence. The more the subject of moral prin- 
ciple is examined, the more it will appear that there are 
certain general features in it, which the experience of man 
has partially recognised, and being fully developed 
and reduced to practice, would constitute a solid founda- 
tion for human felicity. The approach to such a stand- 
ard of perfection will be gradual and slow, but it must, 
nevertheless, from the very nature of man, be constant 
and certain. The following, says Volney, is conceived to 
be the primordial basis" and physical origin of all justice 
and right; whatever be the active power, the moving 
cause that directs the universe, this power having given to 
all men the same organs, the same sensations, and the 
same wants, has thereby declared, that it hat also given 
them the same rights to the use of its benefits, and that in 

—.the order of nature, all men are equal. Secondly, inas- 
much as this power has given to every man the ability 
of preserving and maintaining his own existence, it clear- 
• ly follows that all men are constituted independent of 
each other — that they are created free — that no man 
can be subject, and no man sovereign, but that all 
men are the unlimited proprietors of their own per* 
sons. Equality, therefore, and liberty, are two eiscn- 
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till attributes of man— two laws of the divinity not left 
essential and immutable than the physical properties of 
inanimate nature. Again, from the pricciplt that every 
man is the unlimited master of his own person, it follows 
that one inseparable condition in every contract and en* 
gagement is the free and voluntary co<isent of all the per* 
sons therein bound ; farther, because every individual is 
equal to every other individual, it follows that the balance 
of receipts and payments in political society ooght to be 
rigorously in equilibrium with each other ; so that from 
the idea of equality, immediately flows that other idea— 
equity and justice. 

Again, the same author observes, that there existed in 
the order of the universe, and in the physical constitution 
of man, eternal and immutable laws, which waited only 
his observance to render him happy. Oh, men of different 
climes ! look to the heavens that give you light, to the 
earth that nourishes you— since they present to yon all 
the same gifts— since the power that directs their motion 
has bestowed on you the same life, the same organs, the 
tame wants, has it not also given you the same right to the 
u«e of its benefits ? Has it not hereby declared yon to bo 
all equal and free ? What mortal then shall dare to refute 
to his fellow creature?, that which is granted him by na- 
ture ? Oh, nation, let us banish all tyranny and discord ! 
let us form one society, one vast family; end since man* 
kind are all constituted alike, let there henceforth exist 
but one law, that of nature; one code, that of reason; 
one throne, that of justice ; one altar, that of union* 
The foregoing impressive sentiments of this celebrated wri- 
ter, disclose with clearness to the view of the human mind* 
the nature of moral principle and the foundation of all 
right and all virtue. It is the reciprocation of sensation, 
the mutuality of condition— of powers and wants, that 
constitute the immortal basis of justice, and lead to the 
establishment of rules, whose operation must ever be is 
ttrict coincidence with the happiness of the human spe- 
cies. The exceptions to those fundamental principles are 
fo few, and so unimportant, as to form no strong objection 
against the general assertion, that there exist is the roe* 
ftitutlon of human nature, those essential properties 
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which confer upon man the character of moral agent. To 
controvert, therefore, the existence of these moral princU 
plea, or the idea of a general standard in the morality of 
human actions, is to fly in the face of all experience, to 
oppose the universal consciousness of the human under- 
standing, and deny the most conspicuous facts connected 
with the life of 



CHAR XXIV. 

Matter and Poser ; Origin of Motion; Liberty and 
Necessity. 

Tut universe is composed of an infinte mass of matter,* 
or at least, to the human mind, it is infinite, because to 

♦ The New York Reviewer*, in the review which they took of 
the first edition of this work, after quoting m number of detached sen- 
tences from this chapter, make the following observation : *« Tbo*e 
who have read the most celebrated atheistical writers, will see that 
Mr. Palmer is as determined an Atheist at any of them/* It is pre- 
sumed thai these learned Reviewers mean to take the Bible and 
Testament descriptions of God as the standard of theism. Let as 
then examine the case upon this ground, and we shall soon discover 
what it » to be an Atheist in the estimation of the New York Re- 
viewers. ** And the Lord spake unto Moses, face to face, as a man 
speaketh unto his friend.'*— (See Exodus, eh. xxxiii. II.) " And I 
Mill take away mine hand, and thou shalt see my back parts ; but 
my face shall no be seen.**— (See Kxodus, eh. xxxiii. S3.) Front 
these passages it appears, that God is represented in the form and 
shape of a man, and that such were the ideas of the Inspired and 
chosen people of God concerning the Creator. But there Is another 
passage in the New Testament, which places this matter in a stall 
stronger light. In Paul's Epistle to the Hebrews, speaking of Jesus 
Christ, he says, that he was the brightness of his father's glory, and 
the express image of his person. Now, both believers and infideU 
agree, that Jesus Christ was in the shape and form of a man ; and 
as he was like God, of course God must be like him ; therefore, 
the Christian Ood is like a man, perhaps, like one of the New York 
Reviewers* Now, the fair deduction from all this is, that whosoever 
•loth not believe that God Is like a New York Reviewer, Is a most 
profane and abominable Atheist. What a sublime and majestic spec- 
tacle of. theism do these learned men present to the human mind 1 
In another place they charge the author of this work witho/fcrofiM. 
in«rdlMsfe reeifv, east fa* wtaU s/csmprrarnslr« raraw. flow wonder- 
fully comprehensive must be the views of those who can place the 
material universe upon the shoulders of a God, resembling in his os> 
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this mass no assignable boundary can be affiled. Space fs 
unlimited or infinite, and in this vast expanse, Innumer. 
able bodies of matter, of different magnitudes, are con* 
tinually performing variegated revolution*. Upon these 
bodies, or higher spheres of existence, other small bodies 
are discovered, of specific modification and powers, essen- 
tially connected in their natures with the larger orbs, to 
which they respectively belong. In all these bodies, great 
and small, motion is an essential and inherent property. 
The inactivity of matter is a doctrine contradicted by the 
evidence of our senses, and the clear deductions of a sound 
philosophy. It is impossible to conceive of matter with, 
ont power, or of power without matter ; they are essen- 
tially connected ; their existence is interwoven, and can- 
not be separated even in thought. The ancient doctrine of 
matter and motion, so long exploded and so much calum- 
niated by theological priests, will probably, at somo 
future day, be considered as bearing a very strong relation 
to a pore and incorruptible philosophy. Supernatural 
religion has blinded the human understanding, nod 
prevented, upon this subject, every clear and correct con- 
ception. 

A belief in spirits had nearly, at one time, overturned 
the empire of real existence; the power and excellence of 
matter were exploded to make room for a world of fic- 
tions — of phantoms, and things that had in nature no po- 

istence a New York Reviewer. Such Vtermj heroes ought tri- 
umphantly to exclaim, that they have excelled in brilliancy of con- 
ception, and in comprehensive views, die story of the Indian, which 
places the earth upon a turtle's back, and then declares the turtle 
stands upon nothing 1 Permit us miserable Atheists to bow wish 
great humility, before such splendid talents, and such fmpnktmkm 
cinct. Go on, gentlemen Reviewers, and console vouraelvnaJa the 
preservation of that trinitaritn or polytltclstical scheme of religion 
to which you are so much attached ; but remember, the moment wPt 
arrive in siicccurion of future ages, when those very mental ener- 
gies of the Intelligent world, which you sneer at so much, wQI sweep 
away the wliole bundle of theological nonsense, leaving only the ' 
mighty power by which the universe is sustained : and of die snap* 
or form of thU nower, the New York Reviewers have as little idea 
as far «M#r mf the Primcip.t* *f A«J are, or any of the proibae nni 
abominable Atheists, whom the advocates of Christianity Ions; ago 
seat down tome dismal alwta of racdaaued, to dweU far everto 
Ml are. 
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mire, no real or substantial being. Filled with this idea, 
I lie dreams of theology were substituted for philosophic 
truth, and fanaticism usurped the dominion of reason. 
Philosophers joined in the race of spiritual or material 
K-orr, and the united effect of their different opinions 
constituted the annihilation of nature. The spiritualist s 
contend against matter, and the materialists against spirits; 
thus sweeping away, by their opposite systems, every 
tpecies of existence. Matter and ifs diversified modes of 
operation arc the only things of which human intelligence 
can take cognizance. It U this vast body which demands 
our most serious investigation — it is this in which we are 
interested, and with which wc are most closely connected. 
Much has been said concerning dead or inactive matter ; 
much concerning its r/t inertia : bnt an appeal may be 
taftly made to the phenomena of the physical world for 
a complete refutation of this opinion. Every fact that 
strikes our eyes, or presents itself to the contemplation 
of the understanding; every movement in nature fur* 
r.ishcs an argument against a doctrine so tin philosophic and 
erroneous. Every thing that wc behold — all the elements 
arc in continual flux ; agitation or motion is an universal 
and eternal law of nature. The earth, the ocean, and the 
atmosphere are constantly in a high degree of action ; 
the evidence of these facts are presented to every living 
creature. The raging element of lire is never wholly at 
rest ; it is always, powerfully or more silently operating 
in crery part of the world. If these ideas are contra* 
% tried, let iran inquire iuto their truth by an immediate 
recourse to the energetic movements of physical existence. 
fu regard to fluids, this opinion perhaps will be contra- 
verted; but it will be asked, whether it be equally true 
in regard to solids ? To this the answer is unequivocally 
in the affirmative; at least so far as it relates to the ques- 
tion, motion or not motion, action or not action. Beside 
the general revolutionary motion which the earth has 
round the sun, the parts of its solid materials art con- 
stantly combining and dissolving, as may be proved by 
the smallest recurrence to the organic structure of vege- 
table and animal life, and the property of disorganization 
e**ential to each specific mode of existence. It will how* 
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ever be contended, that if this be true in regard to or- 
ganic matter, or to vegetable and animal existences, it will 
not hold equally in regard to other portions of the ma* 
terial world. There is undoubtedly a difference in the 
activity of matter, or in the degrees of motion of which 
the several parts are capable; but there is no such thin* 
as absolute incapacity of motion ; no such thing at abso- 
lute and entire rest. For the truth of this, an appeal U 
made to the power, pressure, and dissolving operation of 
the most inert and stupid portions of material substance. 
An appeal is made also to the activity of the most stupid 
parts of matter in the composition of vegetable prodtic* 
tions. What regular Industry do the solids and fluids 
exhibit in the formation of a common vegetable 1 The 
march of each particle to its destined post is with firm and 
philosophic step, with constancy and physical zeal. There 
is no such thing as dead matter; all is alive, all is active) 
and energetic. The rays of :he sun fructify the earth, and 
these arc considered among the portions of dead matter. 
These rays, however, are so active as to travel ninety-fivo 
millions of miles in the space of seven minutes and a half; 
a celerity of motion which substantiates, beyond all eon* 
tradiction, their essential power and activity. Every fact 
in the physical world forces conviction in the hnmaa 
mind, and proves the energetic nature of the material 
system. An investigation of the properties of matter, a 
full devclopement of its modes of operation, would lead 
to the most salutary consequences, by instructing man in 
regard to his true predicament in nature, and reconciling 
him to his fate. To corroborate the ideas which have aU 
ready been suggested upon this subject, the following 
strong and philosophic reflections are taken from an ano- 
nymous pamphlet, entitled, " An Essay on Matter :'*— 
4i All matter is possessed of life, spirit, action, or motion. 
What is called inanimate matter, owes its motion or life 
no more to the elements than what is acknowledged to 
be animate. This elementary influence presuppose! the 
animation of bodies ; for as these cannot move without 
that influence, so neither can that influence where there 
is no life. To say that the elements alone give motion, 
is to say that the elements give life, which is denying an 
P* 
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universal agent, or making him appear Co act more by 
intermedin* agents than philosophy will allow. No one, 
I presume, «i|| doubt the independent motion of matter 
in that form which we name animal — at least that it is as 
independmt as man : we allow animals to be a compost* 
tion of matter without a soul, jet we allow them to be 
possessed of the principle of motion. It is from this mo. 
ucn solely that we allow them to be. possessed of life ; for 
there b nothing beside that can or does influence the mind 
to make ii assent to this troth, that animals have lire; and 
it is fnroi the different combinations of motion and matter 
that we f»rm our ideas of the different kinds of animals. 
It is then from motion, and oothing else, that we judge of, 
and allow matter of a particular kind of composition to 
be possessed of the living principle; the same evidenco 
most hare the same weight io every other kind of compo* 
sition. Wherever motion b discoverable in matter, bo 
the form of it what it may, we must acknowledge it to 
entertain the Ii? ing principle ; hot it may be said, that 
thoogh motion be an evidence of life in matter of certain 
for:ns, and where the niotioo is of certain kinds, yet mo- 
tion of every kind will not prove the existence of life in 
matter of every form. The absurdity of supposing a 
caput mcrtuum must appear to erery one who considers 
the connection and dependence which exists in all bodies 
upon each other, the motion which this connection sop* 
poses, and life which motion evidences. There is a per* 
petoal exchange of matter with matter of every form. 
Tho animal creation, for instance, is constantly exchang. 
ing parts with the earth and its atmosphere. If the matter 
composing animals be animate, and that of the earth in. 
animate, how can these be united? This would bo to 
suppose that two opposite* could exist in one body ; where* 
as it is the nature of opposite* to recedo from each other, 
and nothing can be greater opposite* than life and death. 
Th« independent motion of matter in that form called 
vegetable, can be as little doubted as in animal. Storms, 
earthquakes, fires, floods, do not cause vegetation any 
more than they do generation in animals. The natural 
or preternatural motion of bodies, no more contributes to 
the motion of matter io vegetables than In animals; they, 
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like us, receive only thq natural and gentle influence of 
the elements, and thereby mark a link in that cliaio whick 
connects all matter, and which is the harmony of creation. 
We shall be more particular iu speaking of motion in ve* • 
getablcs, when we come to treat of the nicer operation of 
matter in that action which we call thinking. We come 
now to speak of the motion of matter in those forms where 
it is less observable upon a superficial view of thing*; 
but where, upon a nearer view, it is not less evident than 
in either of the other forms mentioned. Whoever doubts 
the motion of matter in the form of a stone, lot him take 
the trouble to look upon the first rock in his way, and he 
will see its surface mouldering. Whatever decays most 
be replenished, for matter cannot waste. Stones, then, 
rjve to and receive matter from other bodies. Circulation 
is a very perfect motion. Will any one assert, that the 
motion of giving and receiving of its substance docs not ex. 
1st in the stone, with only that assistance which, iu common 
with us and animals, it receives from the elements? The 
motion of matter iu the various forms of minerals is more 
observable as it is more lively. There is a constant line* 
t nation of matter in all mineral bodies. When miners 
open a mine, and do not find the ore they are in pursuit 
oi' in the quantity which they expected, they say the mine 
is not ripe, and close it up again that the metal may have 
time to. grow. If matter have not a vital principle* then 
have I the power of creating. The bulk of my form is in* 
creased by the matter which, in the action of eating, in* 
* pi ration, and absorption, I add to myself. If this matter 
have not the principle of life, how can I make it partake 
of me, and thereby partake of life; Can 1 unite dead and 
living things, or can they be united io me? Chymists tell 
us, that the union of bodies depends upon the affinity, i. e. 
the likeness which matter in one form has to matter in 
another form, and tell us no farther. We have before 
mentioned the different kinds of union produced by atfi. 
nity — the perfect and imperfect ; but what gives the qua* 
lity of the union and preserves the existence of the com* 
pound ? It is the living principle in one body, Inclining it 
to associate with the living principle in another body. 
Without this living principle, that inclination which sup*, 
poses motion, could not exist" 
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The above observations exhibit, with philosophic clear* 
ness, the nature and property of matter, ft is by a con* 
stant recurrence to (he operations of the material world, 
J that man will be able to discover those solemn and im- 
portant truths on which his happiness it founded. Our 
bodies are composed of the elements, compounded and 
organised by the skill and energy of nature ; from this 
organisation certain consequences necessarily result; com* 
position, decomposition, and recomposition, are esta- 
blished, in the order, and supported by the laws of physi- 
cal existence. The materials which are employed in any 
specific composition, possess inherent and indestructible 
qualities ; but the result may be augmented, and power 
increased, by organic construction. Thus, for instance, 
matter in its most simple form, may, perhaps, be destitute 
of intelligence ; but when combined and modified in the 
form of a man, intellect is a uniform consequence. It is 
Impossible to say how far the properties or qualities of 
matter may extend in a simple and uncompounded state. 
Jt is impossible, from the want of communication, to 
affirm or deny, with absolute certitude, relative to the 
eternal essence of the particles of material existence. 
There must be, in the essence of matter, a capacity, when 
combined in certain forms, to produce specific results. 
The principle of life must be essentially inherent in J he 
whole system and every particle thereof; but to attribute 
to each particle a specific kind of life analogous to that 
which is discovered in large compositions of matter, can* 
not, perhaps, be warranted by the knowledge or ex* 
uerience of nature. In all the specific modifications of 
life, disorganisation, or death, is a universal law ; but 
the universality of this law, among specific combinations 
upon the earth, cannot, perhaps, be extended to the 
earth itself. The analogy is broken when we go from 
individuals or particulars to generals or universale. But 
more of this hereafter. It Is by the laws of motion that 
combinations are formed, it is by the same laws they are 
dissolved. Motion is an essential property of universal 
existence. The following paragraph upon this subject, 
is takea from the System of Nature, a powerful work, 
translated from the French of the celebrated and philo- 
\ sophic Mirabaud: — " Every thing in the universe is ia 
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motion; the essence of nature is to act, and If we con- 
sider attentively its part*, we shall see that there is not a 
particle that enjoys absolute repose. Those which ap- 
pear to us to be deprived of motion, are, in fact, only in 
relative or apparent rest ; they experience such an Imper- 
ceptible motion, and so little marked, that we cannot 
perceive the changes they undergo. All that appears 
to us to be at rest, does not remain, however, one instant 
in the same state. All being* are continually breeding, in- 
creasing, decreasing, or dispersing, with more or less duU 
ness or rapidity. The insect called Ephemeron Is produced 
and perishes the same day; of consequence, it very ra- 
pidly experiences the considerable changes of its being* 
The combinations formed* by the most solid bodies, and 
*hich appear to enjoy the most perfect repose, *re de- 
composed, are dissolfed in the course of time. Tm 
hardest stones are by degrees destroyed by the contact of 
air. A mass of iron which time has gnawed into rust, 
must have been in motion from the moment of its forma- 
tion in the bowels of the earth, until the instant that wt 
see it in this state of dissolution." (Mirahau#$ System 
of Nature, vol. \. page 42.) A philosophic investigation 
into the laws of nature, would probably furnish a pretty 
clear solution of all the phenomena of the intellectual 
wor'd. A certain portion of matter, organised upon a 
certa *i specific plan, produces in the animal we deno- 
minate man, all the energetic and astonishing effects of 
mind. A question has been stated among speculative 
metaphysicians, whether it be not probable that the earth 
and all the higher spheres of existence in the planetary 
world, are possessed of strong intellectual powers? In- 
deed, this conjecture has been carried so far as to eons- 
bine the whole of material existence, and attribute to 
it all the properties, qualities, and powers of intelligent 
life. Nature is considered as possessing a central power; 
a brain, or cogitative faculty, whose operations on a 
higher scale, are supposed to be analogous to the brain or 
thinking faculty of man. And this, perhaps, would be 
tho most philosophic method by which to arrive at the 
idea of supreme intelligence, or the governing V*™** ■* 
the universe. But whether the planets in their individual 
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rapacity be considered »s intellectual beings, or whether 
nature in ItMggrcgatc combination be thw consXeuY 
^questions of speculation, concerning whkh^SZ 
the human mind will never/receive any'.dequate E !at E 
factory information. Mao, however/should not fc?r to 
extend his contemplation to the whole of nature, and If 

fci^^^. i ^ l|k ^- Ff0ID tho ideM ^t have been 
disclosed in this chapter, it will be easy to perceive, that 

i motion? the philosophic answer would be, that it U iu 
matter itself, co-csseutial and co-eternal with it, and can* 
not. be separated from any part thereof, not efcnitt 
}* A further question, in some meainre connected 
With the present subject, is that which relates to the 

alive to Liberty and Necessity. Moralists and meta. 
physicians hare for a long time been in a state of 32- . 
cation on this subject, oor is the point of discussion be 
tween them yet completely settled. Perhaps the pre. 

ladl^T" ?y f * W }* hu$ With «ome information 
and aid in the solution f a problem so difficult. Tho 
principle of motion and action must exist essentially some! 
where; if this principle bo in matter itself, or in a forefcn 

ous from the body of nature, the same consequence wilh 
however, necessarily follow. Man is an organized being [ 
possessing powers of motion end action ; if the motion of 

Kf m Z;! , r* ll Sh> "? ™ 1 ' rf fti essential nt* 
• « i ■ ^. Cr ,0 l P ec,fic or « an,c «»«lnscUon, the motion 

existent a* In the body o r any part of nature; that is, t 

and acting by the Internal force of the principle Itself. If . 
{he principle of motion be sought for In any intellectual 
agent foreign to the body of nature, it must be ind" 
pendent and absolute there; it must be self-eiistent, 
nf ih!LT n n,Mt haf i PfWeded from one or the other 
of the&e two sources, he must be like the source itself 

at .least, that independence of power and Vctioa which 
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are so justly to be attributed to these two great sources of 
all -existence. To suppose an infinite series in the prin- 
ciple of causation, exhibits nothing more than a feeble 
effort of the mind, to get clear of a metaphysical difficulty. 
The last point that Is discovered, iucludes in it an equal 
necessity of discovering another point, on which the last 
may depend for its existence. The links in this chain 
would become innumerable, its length infinite, and, aftei 
all, the difficulty remain as great aa ever. 

This doctrine concerning the origin of motion, and of 
giving a solution to the subject by means of an infinite se- 
ries in the principle of causation, can never satisfy tho 
mind that is seriously In quest of a first point, or esaeu- 
tial spring of every action } in short, it is nothing bettef 
than the story of the Indian, who placed the earth upon a 
turtle's back, and afterward declared, that the turtle 
stood upon nothing ; the fact is, man is independent is 
his mind; it is the essence of his nature to act, and ho 
feels, or ought to feci, that he is not the slave of any of 
the phantoms of soperstition, or the fine-spun reasoning* 
of metaphysical philosophers. In a moral point of vkw,! 
the doctrine of necessity is still more objectionable, ami 

5oes to the destruction of ell human merit, and with it tho 
ignity.of the human character. If man be a moral 
slate, his actions, in relation to himself, are neither good 
nor bad; he is impelled by an irresistible necessity, and* 
can no more injustice be punished for his conduct, than 
a cannon ball which is propelled forward by the explo- 
sion of gunpowder, can be punished for taking off a 
man's leg. The one, upon the doctrine of necessity, is at. 
much a moral agent as the other, and punishment, in 
both cases, equally absurd. It is essential to the dignity 
of man, that he be free and independent, both morally 
and politically. Political slavery is not more derogatory 
to tho human character and human energy, than moral 
slavery. They both sink and brutalize mankind ; they 
both have a tendency to diminish his efforts and destroy 
his active seal in the causo of virtue. It is essential to 
the true and elevated character of an intellectual agent, 
that he realize the strength of his powers ; that he be con- 
fident t» ki$ energie$i that bo hold in suitable contempt 
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every species of morel and political despotism. This sen- 
timent will raise him from a degraded condition, aed form 
him into the stature of a perfect man in the glorious sys- 
tem of nature. 



CHAP. XXV. 



Commencement of the Nineteenth Century; Christianity ; 
Dcum ; Reason; Science; Virtue; Happiness. 

The nineteenth century opens to the human race with 
prospects of a most extraordinary and astonishing nature, 
it is impossible, at this moment, for the human mind to 
contemplate the past, and anticipate the future, without 
yielding to the mingled emotions of regret and joy ; with- 
out perceiving itself to be alternately agitated with seuti- 
mcuts of misery and happiness. The commencement of 
a new century necessarily revives the idea of a recursive 
view of those great events which have had the most power- 
ful influence, and produced the most important changes 
In the cotidition of human society. The history of man* 
kind has, in general, consisted cither of uninteresting de- 
tails, or a frightful picture of universal carnage and mill* 
tary ferocity. During the last century, however, some* 
thing more valuable and important has been combined with 
a mass of historic matter, and amidst the unjust and de- 
structive wars which the poison of monarchy is still gener- 
ating in the very bosom of the community, there is to be 
seen, a splendid display of those philosophic principles 
which sustained the universe, and direct the operations of 
the physical world ; of those moral axioms which are es- 
sentially interwoven with intelligent life, and by which it 
is rendered susceptible of universal amelioration ; of those 
political laws whose essence is at war with tyranny, 
and whose final effects will shake to the centre the 
thrones of the ecrtb. It has been during the hut cen- 
tury, that these things have been accomplished ; the force 
of intellectual powers has been applied to the develop- 
ment of principle, and the combination of human labours 
alieady constitutes a colossus, against which the storms of 
unequal and aristocratic governments may dash in vain. 
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The art of printing is so universally known, or rather the 
knowledge of it is diffused in so many countries, that it will 
henceforth be impossible to destroy it- The present mo- 
ment exhibits the most astonishing effects of this powerful 
invention in the hands of nations, by that universal diffusion 
of principle and collision of thought, which are the most 
substantial guarantee of the future scientific progrefs of 
the human race. An effectual stand has been made, and 
resuscitated nations at this moment bid defiance to the 
double despotism of church and state. The nineteenth 
century opens with lessons awfully impressive upon kings 
aud tyrants ; with lesson?, the truth of which has alreadr 
penetrated into the sacred recesses of ecclesiastical wicked- 
ncss, and spiritual domination in high places. America. 
France, Switzerland, Italy, Holland, Germany, and Eng- 
land, are in a high state of intellectual fermentation. H the 
government in some of these countries acts in opposition 
to the spirit of improvement, this circumstance will con- 
stitute only a partial drawback on the rapidity of the pro- 
gress; the general agitation is national, the power of 
thought has become vastly impulsive in all these countries. 
The printing press is operating, and if it be in some mea- 
sure restrained, it will, nevertheless, gradually undermine, 
and eventually subvert the thrones of civil despots, and 
teach the hierarchy of every country, that the time is fast 
approaching in which, if they pretend to speak ia the name 
of heaven, they must exhibit unequivocal proofs of their 
celestial authority ; it is this pretended intercourse with 
heaven, that has subverted every thing rational upon earth. 
Upon this subject, ami in describing the fatal effects of 
fanaticism, the following passage from an original and ec- 
centric writer ought to be qnoted. The passage exhibits 
in strong colours the indiscriminate folly and mad enthu- 
siasm, of which ignorant and uninstructed man is suscep- 
tible, " It has been the constant practice, for moral doc- 
tot s or teachers, to pretend to a new faculty of mind, cat- 
led inspiration, or communication with supernatural pow. 
er ; this is practised by priests, in all parts of the world, 
from the tapland Magi to the civilized Pope ; and If It 
was not an insult to good sense, to attempt, with argu- 
ment, the refutation of soch absurdity, I would observe, 
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that inspiration, in proportion is it approaches and identi- 
fies with Deity, the common source, the diversity of its 
streams or opinion is augmented : the inspired catholic ab- 
hors the inspired protesting this the inspired Jew, the Jew 
the inspired Mahometan, and when these bedlamites break 
loose, their victims born each other at opposite piles, des- 
pising that inspiration in others, which they rage with 
thorns* Ires. 

44 J know bat one remedy for this moral pestilence of su- 
perstition, which is, to assemble the inspired idiots of all 
countries, that the view of their contortions, convulsions, 
and delirious ravings, in the presence of each other, might 
exhibit the portraiture of folly in so strong a light, that 
reason would barst her sides with laughter, and judgment 
•must be restored." Revelation of Nature. 

The meek and humble character of Christianity in its 
origin, the fanatic zeal of its partisans, and the pretended 
renunciation of worldly grandeur, led to a conclusion, that 
every attempt of uniting with political tyranny would be 
pointedly discarded by the votaries of this new and super* 
natural religion. The subsequent history of the Church 
has, however, placed an indelible stamp of error upon this 
opinion, and proved that the intimate associates of the ce- 
lestial Jesus were willing also to become the associates of 
terrestrial lords, for the purposes of acquiring the support 
and strength of tyrannical governments. Those who de- 
clared that their kingdom was not of this world were soon 
discovered to be willing to unite with the kings of the 
earth, justly considering that earth and heaven united 
would be competent to every object, even the subjection 
and slavery of the human race* Such was, in a high do* 
gree, the effect when Christianity was embraced by the 
strong arm of the Roman government. This holy religion 
at first sought for simple protection from the mistress of 
the world ; but 'no sooner was this accomplished than a 
uew and more impulsive desire was perceived to be the 
ruling sentiment of the Church, and it claimed from the 
civil power toleration in all religious and ecclesiastical 
concerns. This new success was followed with a new 
eahibition of ambitious views, and the open disclosure of 
a bolder confidence in the ultimate triumph of the then in> 
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fant Church of Christ. Spiritual domination, and the rul- 
ing of nations with absolute despotism, which at first con. 
stitutcd no part of the feeble hopes of Christian belief erf, 
was at length attempted, and the success of the attempt 
was completely satisfactory to the most ardent hopes of 
the new hierarchy. Thos it was that the meek, the humble, 
and the poverty struck followers of the meek and horn We 
Jesus were transformed into what sectarian secession has 
since denominated the ecarltt uhore teated upon the throne 
of the Cetars. This event was followed by many centuries 
of Christian barbarism, in which the spirit and principle of 
the Gospel triumphed over and subverted every species of 
science, and buried beneath its despotic weight the intel- 
lectual energies of the intelligent World. This long period 
has been justly denominated the night of ignorance, and 
may, with equal propriety, be denominated the pure and 
uncontaminated reign of the Christian religion; because 
it was at that period that the authority of the Church was 
complete, and the civil power was subjected to its absolute 
will ; because at that time the ecclesiastical dominion was 
believed to be essentially incorporated with the potest di- 
rections of the founder of that holy religion; and because 
every subsequent recession has, in the estimation of the 
mother Church, been considered as a damnable heresy, and 
an awful departure from the true faith. These secessions 
from the original Church have constituted a cause which 
has been gradually operating for the amelioration of the 
human tpecies, and which must ultimately terminate in 
the triumph of reason over the compound despotism of the 
world. The Church of Christ received its death wound 
by the conduct of two bold and fanatic leaders of the two 
grand sectaries which first protested against the unqualified 
authority of the Roman Catholic Choich. Luther and 
Calvin, with more fervent teal and holy piety than those 
whom they opposed, nevertheless laid the foundation of 
subsequent events, calculated to overturn every species of 
ecclesiastical dominion, and bury in one common gcavo 
the various branches of celestial tyranny which for many 
ages had held the world in bondage. Ihe spirit of sea* 
arism spread itself far and wide, dividing and diversifying 
the opinions of the Cbnrcb ; and each new sectary p**-»~« 
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to be endowed with a new portion of thtt rtncoront ma* 
lignity which has so universally masked the conductor 
those whose pride and folly have led them to conclude that 
they spoke in the name of heaven, and were the favourites 
of the Most High. Such sectarian altercations, however, 
were destined eventually to destroy each other. Men of 
contemplative minds began at length to suspect the divine 
originality of a religion which branched itself into so many 
different species of doctrines, and generated amongst ita 
professors endless wars. Another consideration still mora 
powerful accelerated the progress of moral improvement, 
and constantly diminished the force of attachment toward 
the Christian system. Every new sect discarded soma of 
the absurdities of that from which it had separated, and 
passed a general sentiment of condemnation upon all those 
who were in the rear of this long and religious train* 
Luther and Calvin hurled their religious thunderbolts 
against the power and absurd tenets of the Church of Rome, 
and especially against the Pope, by whom this Church 
was governed. The Armenians, the Arians, the Socinians, 
and the Universalists, successively followed with a purify* 
iog hand of reason, pruning and lopping off the decayed 
branches of the old theological tree, approaching still . 
nearer to the source and principles of nature, till at length, 
by regular progression, the human mind discovered that 
moral principle was placed upon a more solid foundation 
than the reveries of sectarian fanaticism* It has been in 
this manner that some portion of society has once mora 
obtained a true idea of the religion of nature, or of that 
which may be denominated pure and simple Deism. 

It is this religion which, at the present period of the 
world, creates such frightful apprehensions in the house* 
hoU\ of faith, and threatens to shake to the centre tha 
chief corner-stone on which the church is built. Tbesa 
apprehensions are daily disclosed by Christian professors, 
and they depict, in such strong colours, the fatal effects 
of Deism, that ignorant fanaticism believes it to be an 
immoral monster, stalking with gigantic strides over tha 
whole civilized world, for the detestable purpose of pro* 
during universal disorder, and subverting all tha sound 
principles of social and intelligent existence. Such are 
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the horrid ideas which the enemies of this pure and holy 
religion are everywhere propagating amongst their cre- 
dulous and tic! tided followers. This circumstance ren* 
ders it necc^ary that the true idea of Deism be fairly 
stated, that it may be clearly understood by those whose 
minds have hitherto been darkened by the mysteries of 
faith. Deism declares to intelligent man the existence of 
one perfect God, Creator and Preserver of the Universe; 
that the Inws by which he governs the world, are, like 
himself, immutable; and of coune, that violations of 
these laws, or miraculous interference in the movements 
of nature, mint be necessarily excluded from the grand 
system of universal existence; that the Creator is justly 
entitled to the adoration of every intellectual agent 
throughout the regions of infinite space; and that ha 
alone is entitled to it, having no copartners who have 
a right to share with him the homage of the intelligent 
world. Deism also declares, that the practice of a pore, 
natural, and uncormpted virtue, is the essential duty, 
and constitutes the highest dignity of nan; that the 
powers of man arc competent to all the great purposes 
of human existence; that science, virtue, and happine**, 
are the great objects which ought to awaken the mental 
energies, and draw forth the moral affections of the 
human race. 

These arc some of the outlines of pure Deism, which 
Christ tan superstition so dreadfully abhors, and whose 
votaries she would willingly consign to endless torture, 
iiut it is built upon a substantial foundation, and will 
triumphantly diffuse happiness among tha nations of tha 
earth, for ages after Christian superstition and fanaticism 
have ceased to spread desolation and cart. age through tha 
fair creation of God. 

In surveying the history of man, it is cl jarly discovered 
that the miseries and misfortunes of his existence are, in 
ft high degree, the result of his ignorance and hit vices. 
Ignorance renders him savage and ferocious ; while 
science pours into his mind the benign sentiments of hu- 
manity, and gives a i:ew colouring to his moral existence. 
Reason, which aery kind of supernatural theology ab- 
hors—reason, which is the glory of our nature, U destined 
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eventually, in the progress of future ages, to overturn the 
empire of superstition, aud erect upon its ruin* a fabric, 
ogainst which the storms of despotism may beat in vain ; 
against which superstition may reek her vengeance with- 
out effect; from which she will be obliged to retire 
in agonizing tortures. It has been the opinion of some 
honest and intelligent minds, that the power of intellect 
is inadequate to the moral aud political emancipation of 
man. This opinion, though sometimes it is found to be 
operative upon benevolent hearts, seems, however, to be 
at war with the intellectual structure of our existence, 
and the facts furnished by modern history*. In the great 
question which relates to human improvement, the cause 
which is productive of thought, cannot, in any high de- 
gree, be included as influencing the final decUion. It is 
probable, however, that the opinion which refers in- 
tellect to organic material combination, would favour 
most an unlimited improvement of the human species. 
If thought be an effect of matter finely organized, and 
delicately constructed, the best method of augmenting its 
power would be, to preserve the whole human system in 
the most pure, regular, aud natural mode of operation. 
Parents and instructors, iu this respect, are capable of 
doing great injury, or of producing most importaut be* 
nefits to future ages. 

The science of the world has been, in some measure, 
diminished by the propagation of an opinion, that there 
arc only a few human beings who are possessed of what 
U called genius, to the exclusion of all the rest. This 
looks too much like mystery, aud seems to include in it 
the idea, that mind is sent from heaven, to occupy for a 
short time a miserable aud material tenement, and then 
return* to its native home. It ought to be recollected 
that earth is the abode ofmau, and that of this tne mate- % 
rials of his existence are composed; all are confin?d to 
this place of residence ; and to the amelioration of sen* 
sitive and intelligent life all his labours ought to be 
directed. IIo should learn to respect, and not despise 
his reason. He should learn to consider moral virtue as 
the greatest good, as the most substantial joy of his 
existence. Iu order, however, to be eminently good, a 
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foil scope must be given to the operation of intellectual 
powers, and man must feel an unqualified confidence in 
hi. c Tn energies. The doable despotism of church and 
state, has borne so hard upon human existence, that 
mau'is sunk beneath its dreadful weight ; but roses- 
cituted nations are about to teach k.»gs ^P™** 
lesson awfully impressive, in regard to the destiny which 
awaits the aggregate injustice of the world. The period 
is at hand, in which kings and thrones, and priests and 
hierarchies, and the long catalogue of mischiefs which 
they have produced, shall be swept away from the face 
of the earth, and buried in the grave of everlasting de- 
struction.- Then will arrive the era of human felicity, 
in which the heart of unfortunate man shall be consoled; 
then will appear the moment of national consolation, and 
universal freedom; then the empire of reason, of science, 
and of virtue, will extend over the whole earth, and 
man, emancipated from the barbarous despotism of anU- 
unity, will assume to himself his true predicament in na- 
ture, and become a standing evidence of the divinity of 
thought and the unlimited power of human rcasou. 



CHAP. XXVI. 

Philosophical Immortality* 

" 8ee matter next, with various life endu'd, 
Press to one centre still— the general good. 
800 dyinjr vegetable* life sustain, 
Hoe life dissolving vegetate again : 
All forms that perish other forms supply. 
By turns we catch the vital breath, and die. 
like bubbles on the sea of matter borne. 
They rise, they break, and to that see return. 

Popk's Essay on Maw. 

The subject of a futurt life, bat, in every age and 
country, in a greater or less degree, engaged tho atteu- 
tioo of man. That strong sentiment by which we arc 
attached to life, has given to human sensations a most 
powerful impulse, and induced us to overleap the boun. 
dariet of the visible world, and seek, In unknown or oon* 
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existent countries, the continuation of that existence which 
experience taught us, it was necessary to abandon here. 

The difcrsity of opinion which has prevailed upon 
this subject, shews the difficulties which in some measure 
arc essentially connected with the nature of the inquiry. 
The strong and active impulse which binds man to his 
personal identity has led to extravagant conceptions 
concerning the means of his preservation, and the new 
modes of existence, which, in the succession of age.«, he 
imagined he was destined to experience. Religious fan a. 
ticism has indulged itself in the most unguarded manner, 
and enlisted heaven, earth, and hell, oil its side, the better 
10 accomplish its purposes ; while philosophy, disgusted 
with the wild vagaries whfch religious imposture every 
where presented, seemed to incline to the opposite ex- 
treme. A contest commenced which has not yet termi- 
nated, and which presented alternately to the hopes and 
fears of man, the means of satisfying the one, and of de- 
stroying the other. Heal consolation, however, was not 
furnished to the human mind by the virulence of their 
diversified discussions. It was to be expected, in a case 
embarrassed with so many difficulties, that speculations 
would be endless, aud decisions extremely variant. As 
it commonly happens that people see more ghosts and 
•pectres in the dark than in the light, so in the present 
case, the eagle eye of superstition saw, or pretended to 
pee, in the distant ages of futurity, and in the strange 
countries to which cvcryjritcll.gcnt being was hastening, 
all the peculiarities and local cii cum stances, which would 
hereafter encircle the life of man. Thrones were erected, 
marble scats prepared, pomp and splendour in abundance, 
as the portion of that select company, whose ardent 
and fanatic hopes gave them a full assurance of a tri- 
umphant entry into the mansions of eternal glory ; while, 
on the other hand, the hot, sulphurous, and infernal 
abodes, presented to the vicions and panic struck mortal, 
the dreadful considerations which stand connected with 
ihe idea of endless torture. Philosophy viewed the 
frantic ratings of religious enthusiasm with a mixed 
fentiment, composed of compassion and disgust. She 
sought in the constitution of nature, for the diseovery 
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of some solid truths on which WfW J£L jS? 
renose his existence, without fear and without 'mbltai. 

assart '^7-;eS 

i.ieaof .rn.ihil.tion, still hovered .rend <>»««"•* 
Xesof hud*-, «"<> *• met •^™^j££i 
lowphic truth, which .knowledge of rtmpmtrtM 
♦,» man became the ground of a. most |*rsonal periec«- 
L.nd en "nomed 8 malice. Theology, J«*™» '"' 
onently exhibits her weakness b, -condemning « .others 
what might with great jostle, be < h "«^ " J" !"J 
r.,...nt If we advert for a moment to the sacrca 
wrSof the Jew «»d Christians, the folly of their 
high predion, to a superior immortality will become 
Jcry visible. The Old Testament furnishes »• »»'"»»- 
S relative to the subject of a futor. life. Dud tk»» 
Trl\un<l ««to dust tkal ** return: mank mmjg 
rJnencc above a beet, as the one, fief* < ie *** **« *£» 
.re phrase, contained in the Old ^""^ » We. S 
«we>oin« clauses aga'">»» « ver y ho P c of * f "*"I *i!S 
ar .r.»ch hope f. founded upon this part of reterijd 
religion ; but it will be said, that the gospel has brought 
mini mortality to light, and o« tl.» account me. 
„ it. claim* to Aspect above the contempt b e mate. 
rialism of modern philosophy. It » true that the New 
Te Umeut speak, of a future life; of heaven andheH, 
of the resurrection of the dead, &c. but it u necessary 
in to prove the truth of this part of the system, before 
substantial deductions can be drawn i» /»"« •' J"/ 
Jecics of immortality. It is very easy to. »ake, "™ 
and un*upport=d assertions, bnt unless the «"•»«* 
evidence of the thing accompany these user ••»•. «W 
Ire good for nothing. Paul, »P«J««f «f *» h "K 
bodv, and of the resurrection of the dead, aayj. It U 

what kind ot chymical process it is, that »»"er B to 
become. pirit, s/nst be left to Paul and other spiritual 
ch v mists to determine. 
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The physical universe presents to the human under- 
standing a grand aid important spectacle of contempla- 
tion, in which the whole and the parts arc essentially 
and indestructibly connected. There is no such thing 
* flyiug oil in a spiritual or metaphysical tangent ; every 
thing is bound by eternal laws to pass through the 
rotine of its successive modes of existence; through the 
processive changes to which the laws of matter and mo- 
tion hare destined it. There are two species of philo- 
sophical immortality ; first, the immortality of matter, 
in its essential nature and character; and secondly, the 
immortality of sci ration io the aggregate mass of sensi- 
tire and intelligent life. These two perceptions must 
form the basis of every thing comprehensible upon this 
subject. The first needs no particular explanation, as 
the truth of the axiom, tkat something can never become 
nothing, is now generally admitted to bo true ; but the 
second idea ought to be rendered more intelligible. 
J he opinions upon this subject hare always supposed 
the existence of a spiritual, immaterial, and indestructi- 
ble sonl, which was capable of making its escape through 
thebedy, and passing in a light and airy manner through 
the atmospheric! regions, spending an u neon fined and 
uncontrollable existence in a manner inconceivable by our 
gross senses in their present condition. The doctrine of 
transmigration is a branch of this system, and supposes 
that the souis of men may pass into other animals of an 
inferior kind, and resident here for a given time, by way 
of atonement for past crimes. These ideas of intellectual 
transmission, of solitary and distinct spirituality, are 
among those theological departures from philosophic 
truth, which reason has to deplore, and which have re- 
tarded, in a xcry considerable degree, the progress of 
knowleJgc. ft is in vain for man to deceive himself; a 
knowledge of his true condition in nature, and his re'la- 
\ tionship with all existence, will furnish a consolation far 
superior to all the theological reveries of antiquity. 
Matter is erery where in motion ; it is matter and mo. 
tion, or the laws of the material world, by which innu. 
merabie sensitive and intelligent creatures are succes- 
sively modified and disorganized. The rotation is eternal, 
and all the parts of nature may in time pass through the 
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structures of animal existence, and partake of the capa- 
city of enjoying pleasure, or suffering pain, In this war- 
fare there is no discharge ; an nodying succession, an im- 
mortal mutation awaits the existence of every living crea- 
ture. Nothing is durable in regard to modification or 
identity. In short, nothing is immortal but matter, its / 
combinations, and results, to wit, sensation and intellect. I 
But it is easy to perceive, that the continuation is specific / 
and not personal ; that man is destined to pass througk 
an infinite diversity of predicaments, partaking at all timet 
of the immortality essential to matter, and the perpetuat- 
ed immortality of sensation in successive forms of ani- 
mal existence. That this idea, so far from terrifying his f 
mind, should furnish it with instinctive lessons of sympa- 
thy, justice, and universal benevolence* If it should be 
objected here, that this is not the immortality to which man 
is so strongly attached, the answer is obvious, he must be 
reconciled to that kind of immortality which nature pre- 
pares for her children, and which diffuses through the in. 
tciiigent world a sentiment of equality, terrifying to every 
species of spiritual or political aristocracy. It hat fre- 
quently been said, that the ardent wifhes of the human 
mind, in regard to immortal existence, furnish strong pre- 
sumptive proof in favour of retrospect identity ; but this 
error is visible upon the very face of the record. Thou- 
sands of individuals most ardently wish to continue their 
life here for ever ; but this furnishes no barrier against the 
certain approach of death and final dissolution of the body. 
Hun an nature is accustomed to wish for more than it can * 
obtain ; its wishes, therefore, can never be brought as the f 
standard of truth. It might as well be expected that man 
should become immensely rich, because he wished to be so, 
a» that he should immortalize his personal existence by the 
extent of his desires in this respect. It is tree, however, 
that whatever does exist must continue to exist forever; 
this assertion regards substance and not forms; forms con- 
i inuully perish, but the essence of things is indestroctiblo. 
The ancient and orthodox idea is, that the • universe, with 
all its component parts, was made out of nothing; and if 
* Son* of the remarks herein contained, are takea frwa the mane* 
scrip'. 01 a philosophic friend. 
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so, it mast remain nothing, for it most be of the essence 
of which it was composed. It is a gross error, to ima- 
gine that the eternal nature of things can bo changed or 
destroyed by the operation of any power whatever. The 
great machinery of nature is governed by immutable law*; 
its motion* are the result of its own internal energy. Hence 
it may be inferred, that it is at once the cause aod effect ; 
the mode and the substance, the design and the execution, 
and active and never ceasing operator* The existence of 
man is essentially connected with this vast whole, and it 
it impossible that he should ever detach any part of him* 
*eif from the immortal system, of which he forms a com* 
ponent part. The intcrvolutions of matter with matter, 
are universal and eternal ; the essence of which man is 
composed, will therefore eternise its reciprocal relation 
with the vast fabric of material substance, which is pre* 
sented to intelligent beings throughout the regions of 
space* A comprehensive view of the energies and rela* 
t'tons of the material world, would, no doubt, shake tothe 
centre the theological absurdities of antiquity ; but it 
wocld leave to contemplative man the high consolation of 
having discovered from what source he originated, and to 
what destination the unalterable laws of nature have de- 
voted his existence. The highest intellectual joy consists 
in the discovery of truth ; a knowledge of this truth will 
constantly tend to the practice of au exalted virtue; this 
/virtue will serve as the stable foundation of human hap* 
' pines*, the immortal guarantee of the felicity of the Intel* 
, iigent world. Reason anticipates a progress, which all 
the powers of superstition can never arrest. Let reason 
then perform her faithful duty, and ignorance, fanaticism, 
;uid misery, will be banished from the earth. A uew a^e, 
the true millennium, will then commence ; the standard of 
truth and of science, will then be erected among the na- 
tions of the world ; and man, the unlimited proprietor of 
•jib own person, may applaud himself In the result of his 
energies, and contemplate with indescribable satisfaction, 
the universal improvement and happiness of the human 
rase. 
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Tiie best of kings is a title which adulation and scrt i* 
lity have always conferred on the most contemptible, as 
well as the most detestable tyrants; and the frequency of 
its application to the object is e? er in proportion as he is 
undeserving of it Had the flattering sycophants of king 
Da? id been satisfied with applying to htm this commoo- 
place appellation, rational men who form their conclusions 
from the result of general experience, would hare inferred 
only that he had been one of the numerous herd of bad 
Princes who hare oppressed mankind, and there would 
have been nothing peculiar either in the fact or the in- 
ference. But when the extremity of adulation conferred 
on David the title of The Man after God* 9 ozrn heart, 
thinking men, who know the source from which such ada* 
lation ever flows, are prepared to expect, in the develop** 
ment of his history, a character pre-eminently wicked, and 
in this they are not deceived. 

All historians of credit agree in describing God's chosen 
people, the Jezcs, at the most vicious and detestable of 
mankind * ; their own historians confirm this character of 
them, and the whole series of facts which constitute their 
history proves it beyond the possibility of doubt 

Among the chosen People of God, the most depraved of 
all nations, it is pretty certain that the worst and wicked* 
est man of that nation was David, the Man after God's 
own heart The truth of this proposition will be abun- 
dantly proved in the following short history* 

* Tacitus describes the Jewish people as formed of the worst out* 
casts of the surrounding nations, collected together by Moses, and 
kept for ever separated from the rest of mankind by an opposition 
of manners, and hostility of sentiment. Nam passlants qulsque, 
spretis rcligionibus patriis, tribute et stipes illue congerebant ; unde 
auctsj Judeorum res— adversus onaes alios hostile odium— trans* 
gressi In moron oonun, Idem usurpant; nee qutdquam prlaa las* 
buuntur quam contemnere Deos, exuere patriam; pareates. libtroa. 
fratres, villa habere.— TaclU Hist. lib. v. 

a 
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A qoeslion will here naturally present itself, how the 
Jews became so much more vicious and depraved than 
their neighbours ? And to resolre that question, it will be 
necessary to consider in what respects their laws and cus- 
toms differed from those of others. It will be found that 
they dilferedmest essentially from all other nations in the 
world in two particulars :— 1st. They had more religion 
than any other nation; and 2dly, they had more priests. 
Other nations among whom superstitious riles and cere. 
rccuit t prevailed, were satisfied with practicing them on 
solemn festivals, and occasionally on particular or im- 
portant events; but the Jeus practised their superstition 
incessantly, none of the common duties or ordinary func- 
tions of life could be performed by them without a refer. 
er.ee to the rules of their superstition $ they were bound 
to a strict observance of them whenever they eat, drank, 
or performed any other of the natural functions *• 

Other nations had a few priests dedicated to their Gods 
or Idols, seldom eicecding a few dozen in a whole na- 
tion t ; but the Jewish priesthood constituted a twelfth 
]urt of the whole people, and claimed and exercised the 

* Moses quo sib! In postcrum gentem firmarat, novos ritus con- 
tra riosqwc ceteris morlaUbus indidit; prouna Ulle omnia, quas apud 
dos sacra ; rursum coneesna npud iUos, quas nobis incests. — Scperati 
epulis discrcti cubilibus, projectissinia ad libidinem gens, alienarwn 
cubit* abstinent, biter se nihil illicituin, drcumcidere genitalia iustl- 
tuere, utdiversllnte noscantur.— Taciti Hist. Lib. v. It Is impossible 
•o draw a more disgusting picture or a nation than this elegant and 
correct historian in describing the Jews. 

+ The Romans, though so numerous and powerful a nation, bad 
but very few priests compared fo the Jews. The augurs were at 
first only 3, and in process of time were increased to 16. The aru- 
spices were 12. The pontlfices 'were at first but 4, and were after- 
wards increased to 10. Thcflamlncs were but S. The salil 18. 
The fcciales, who were 80 in number, though classed by authors 
among the priesthood, were merely civil officers cmnloycd as heralds. 
And the vestals, or nuns of Rome, were only 4:— altogether between 
50 and 00. Vide Kennett's Roman Antiq. And yet Saint Austin, 
Do CivHate Dei, Lib. iv. cap. 15, admits that the Romans were so 
virtuous, that God gave them the empire of the world, because they 
were more virtuous than other nations; yet, with true Christian 
charity, ha says, that they must nevertheless be damned as heathens. 
We do not find that the priests of other enlightened nations of antt«* 

2uHy were proportionably much more numerous than among tan 
tomans. In England at present the number of the priesthood can* 
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privilege of devouring a tenth part of the produce of the 
country, without contributing any thing to its productive 
labour *. And it is probable that the Jewish nation 
alone, though but a miserable handful of semibarbaroos 
savages, had more priests than the rest of the then known 
world collectively, and were consequently more vicious 
and more eoslavcd than any other people* 

Mankind have been too long duped by that universal 
cant of priests, who, in their language, have ever affected 
to couple religion and morality together, and to represent 
them as inseparably united^ though the slightest attention 
must shew that they are perfectly distinct, and a full and 
mature consideration of the subject must prove that they 
are even extremely opposite. They well knew that man, 
in the most abject state of mental degradation to which 
superstition could reduce him, must still acknowledge the 
force and excellence of virtue and morality, and must pcr- 
ceive their necessary tendency to promote his welfare and 
happiness. They well knew how useful to their own 
views and interests it would be to persuade him that reli- 
gion, virtue, and morality were one and the same, or at 
least intimately and inseparably connected ; the credulity 
of man gave credit to the imposture without examination, 
and the uniform experience of above 2,000 years has not 
hitherto been sufficient to undeceive him. Unhappy man ! 
destined for ever to be the dupe of his own credulity, in 
opposition to the testimony of his experience, and the cvi. 

not be muchless than 20,000 ; there are near 10,000 parishes, each 
having one priest at least, several two, and some three or more, ex* 
elusive of deans and chapters, prebends, &c. Ac. ; and all these la 
the established church, as it is called, exclusive of a great variety <t 
other sectaries of different denominations. 

* The Jewish priesthood being one tribe, or twelfth part of the 
nation, do not appear to have assumed to themselves much more than 
an equal proportion, compared to their numbers, in taking the t> the 
or tenth part of the produce of the land, however unjust it roayap- 
pear that they should be supported in idleness at the expencc of the 
industry of the rest ; bat the EnglUh priesthood, though abundantly 
numerous, do not form above one five-hundredth part of the whole 
nation, yet they have the conscience to take also the tenth of the 
whole produce, which is near fifty times more than their just sharv, 
according to the proportion of their Jewish models, from wbe*e ex- 
ample they pretend to derive their claim. 
R 2 
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ilence of hit senses. Docs not the history of all ages shew, 
that the most religious nations have always been, and still 
are, the most ricious and immoral ? 

Another most formidable evil necessarily resolls from 
snch a system of superstition, that is, a state of civil slar* 
erv, which is always foond its universal concomitant. 
XI hencYcr the human mind is debased and degraded by a 
system of gross superstition, it becomes incapable of aoy 
one manly, liberal, or independent sentiment, every 
energy of the mind is lost, reason is surrendered, virtue, 
the chief support, if not the sole foundation of freedom, 
is banished, and man is fitted to receive the abject yoke 
of slavery ; tyranny and despotism make an easy conquest 
of him, and the priest is ever ready to rivet his chains, and 
perpetuate his bondage, by the pretended sanction of 
Heaven. The power and influence of the priest and the 
tyrant is ever in proportion to the debasement of man ; 
they have a common interest, have ever made a common 
cause against him, and have constantly erected their com* 
mon throne on the ruins of his freedom, his welfare, and 
his happiness. 

Let us not, therefore, be deterred from unmasking to 
the view of mankind that immense mass of vice and de- 
pravity which constitute the foundation of the Jewish su- 
perstition ; let no blind veneration for that hideous idol 
deter us from exposing its deformity; let us cultivate that 
which is truly good and useful; let reason assume- her 
just empire over the mind of man, and credulity, ignorance, 
and foil)*, abdicate their usurped dominion : then shall we 
poon behold the galling fetters of vice and superstition 
broken by the irresistible power of virtue, morality, and 
troth. 
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Tnc first establishment of regal government among 
the Hebrews, was occasioned by the corrupt administra- 
tion of Joel and Abiah, the two sons of Samuel, whom ha 
had deputed to judge Israel in the decline of his life •• 
The people, exasperated at the oppression they laboured 
under, applied to Samuel for redress, testifying a desire 
to experience a different mode of government, by 
peremptorily demanding a king-h At this, however, 
Samuel was greatly displeased : not that his sons had 
tyranized over the people; for of that he takes no 
manner of notice, neither exculpating them, nor pro* 
mising the people redress; his chagrin arose from this 
violent resumption of the supreme magistracy out of the 
hands of his family; a circumstance for which he ex* 
presses great resentment J. lie consults the Lord, and 
not knowing else how the insurrection night terminate, 
in his name yields to their desires; promising them a 
king, with vengeance toihem}. " For/* says the Lord, 
" they have not rejected thee, but they hare rejected me, 
that I should not reign over them I." The people, 
nevertheless, resolving to free themselves from present 
oppression, at the hazard of the threatened judgments, 
obstinately persisted in their demand, and dispersed not 
without a promise of compliance. 

Samuel to all outward appearance chose the most im- 
partial method that could be of electing a king, which 
was by lot, from among the people assembled by 
tribes; but prudently pitches upon his man, previous 
to the election ; the whole tenor of his conduct mani- 

* ]San.rlii.S. t Ver.*. 

; 1 8am. viiU 6, &e. $ Vcr. 1 1 9 *c. 

1 Ver. 7, compared with chap. is. 10. chap. x. i. 
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testing, that he intended to give them a king in name, but 
Mill to retain the supreme authority in his own hands, by 
ihusing one who should continue subordinate to his 
dictates. Opportunely for his purpose, a joung coun- 
tryman named Saul, hating rambled about to seek his 
father's asses which had strayed, and finding all search 
after them Tain, applied to Samuel as a prophet*, with a 
fee in his hand, to gain intelligence of his beasts. 

We gather from several passages in Jewish history, 
that there were seminaries of prophets, t. e. the univer- 
sities of the times, where youth were trained up to the 
mystery of prophesying. We find there were false pro* 
phets, non-conformists, not of the establishment ; we find 
that even the true ones were liable to be imposed on by 
their brethren + ; and we find, moreover, by this instance, 
that prophets did not disdain to give assistance in their 
prophetical character, concerning domestic matters, for 
reasonable gratuities. A chief among the prophets, one 
who had been a judge over Israel, is applied to in a 
pecuniary way, for intelligence concerning lost cattle J. 

♦ lStm.lx.7,8. 

+ 1 Kings, xiii. 18. Josephus in Ue: 
X Pretensions to divination continue to this day, though in th 
opinion of reformed churches ail prophet} ing and miracles hare 
long »ince ceased. These modern prophets are drolly ridiculed by 
our facetious countryman Butler, in the person of Sydrophel, a 
dealer: 

In Destiny *s dark councils* 

Who sage opinions of the moon sells; 

To whom all people far and near, 

On deep importances repair. 

When brass or pewter hap to stray. 

Or linen slinks out of the way ; 

When geese and puilen are sedue'd. 

And sows of sucking pigs are cbous'd; 

When cattle fed Indisposition, 

And need th' opinion of physician ; 

When murrain reigns in hogs or sheep. 

And chickens' languish of the pip ; 

>Vhen yest and outward means do fall, 

And have no power to work on ale ; 

When butter does refuse to come, 

And love proves cross and humounome : 

To him with questions and with urine, 

They for dlscov'ry flock, or caring. 
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It has been said, that this is the only instance recorded 
of a prophet being applied to for purposes of this na» 
tore ; but it appears, that it was usual for men to have re- 
course to prophets, and that the phrase was, " Come, 
and let us go to the Seer * z n and that prophetical ioteU 
ligence used to be paid for, is evident from the enquiry 
between Saul and his servant, concerning their ability to 
gratify him f. * 

But to proceed: Saul not only found his asset, but 
a kingdom into the bargain! and had the apirit of the 
Lord giveo to him J, which we find taken away again $ 
when he proved un tractable ; though it seemi somewhat 
odd, how he could possibly prove disobedient while he 
acted under the influence of this divine spirit ! For, the 
possibility being admitted, the advantage of inspiration if 
difficult to be conceived ! 

After Samuel had in private anointed g Saul king, and 
told him his asses were already found, he dismissed him 
for the present: He then assembled the people for the 
election of a king ; at which assembly, behold the lot 
fell upon the tribe of Benjamin, and in that on the 
family of Matri, and finally, on Saul, the son of Kish f • 
An election somewhat resembling consistories for the ap- 
pointment of bishops, where the person being previously 
fixed on, God is solemnly prayed to for a direction 
of their choice. 

It is not intended here to give a detail of the reign 
of king Saul, the notice hitherto taken of him being 
merely because the life of David could not be properly 
introduced without mentioning the alteration of govern- 
ment, and the manner in which monarchy was estav 
blished in Israel ; since Samuel's disappointment in Saul 
naturally leads to his similar choice of David. ' 

The disobedience of Saul, in daring to sacrifice without 
his patron the prophet *•, who failed of coming according 
to his appointment; and his lenity and prudence in 
sparing the king, and some cattle, from a nation which 

*Chap.xvi.H. ICtaajl. * Chap. a. *>, tl. 

•* Chap. xiii. 8—14. 
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Samuel io the name of the Lord had commanded him 
utterly to extirpate +, irrecoverably lost him the favour 
of this Imperious, inexorable prophet ; and in the end 
produced the miserable destruction not only of himself, 
but of his family; which will occasion no surprize, when 
we consider the absolute dominion and ascendancy which 
the Jewish priests maintained over this ignorant supers*?- 
tious people. A dominion which every article in the 
Levitical law enlarged and strengthened. 

We are not to imagine, that the sparing Agag, king of 
the Amalekites, was the only cause of this rupture 
between him and Samuel. For we may gather from other 
parts of his history, that Saul was not over well affected 
towards his patrons the Levites+ ; in subjection to whom 
he had too much spirit to continue. Samuel quickly per* 
ceiving he had mistaken his man, he haughtily avowed an 
intention of deposing him $, and ordering Agag to be 
brought into his presence, he hewed him in pieces— 
"before the Lord*." 

We now come to the Hero of the History. 

In pursuance of his intention to make another king, 
Samuel went under the pretence of a sacrifice, and anointed 
another country youth |j, which was David, the youngest 
son of Jesse, the Bethlehexnite; and gave him the spirit 
of the Lord, which he had just taken from poor Saul. 
The king, in the mean time, reflecting on the preca- 
rionsaess of his situation, now that the priests, on the 
part of Samuel, were incensed against him, and well 
knowing their influence among his subjects, fell into a 
melancholy disorder of mind f , which his physicians were 
unable to remove **• 

This was artfully made the occasion of introducing 
David to court. The king was advised to divert himself 
with music ; and David was contrived to be recommended 
to him for his skill on the harp ++. Saul accordingly sent 



+ Chap.xxii. 18, 10. xxvHi.9. 
XV. », 90. $ Ver. 9S. 

jj Chap. xtJ. IS. t Ver. 14. ** Joseph**, 

tt ISam.xvi.18. 
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to Jesse, to request his son, which was immediately < 
plied with ; and David was detained at court, in the ca- 
pacity of the king's armour-bearer ♦. 

Here the story begins to grow confused, beyond lay- 
skill to reconcile. A war with the Philistines is abruptly 
introduced ; in the midst of the relation of which, we am 
as abruptly informed that David returned from Saul to 
feed his father's sheep again + ; from whence his father 
sent him with provisions for his brothers, who were In 
the army J. What can be thought of this ? Jesse hardily 
recalled his son from the honourable post of armour* 
bearer to the king ! it is not likely that he was turned of, 
since we afterward find him playing on the harp to the 
king, as before § ; neither was it proper employment for 
the king's armour-bearer to be feeding sheep when the 
army was in the field, and his majesty with them in per* 
son ! Why— -the most easy method is to take it at we 
find it; to suppose tt to be right, and go quietly on with 
the story. 

In the Philistine army was a man of extraordinary site, 
named Goliah ; who came out of their camp, day by day, 
challenging and defying any one among the Hebrews to 
single combat, and to rest the decision of their quarrel 
upon the event: an offer which no one among the) 
Israelites was hitherto found hardy enough to accept |. 
David is said to have arrived at the army just as it wan 
forming for engagement; at which the giant advanced at 
before, with reproachful menaces ; and after he had en* 
quired carefully concerning what reward would be given 
to the conqueror of this great giant, and learning that 
great riches and the king's daughter were to be the prtxee 
of conquest, David courageously declared, before Saul, 
his acceptance of the challenge % notwithstanding the) 
contempt with which his offer had been treated. 

Saul, relying on the youth's ardour and assurance of 
victory, girded his own armour on him ** ; but David put 
it off again, trusting entirely to a pouch of stones and hie 



* 1 Sam. xvt. SL 
% Chap. xvil. ver. 
| 1 Sam. xvtt. 4. 
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own skill in slinging*. Tbe success answered his hopes, 
and stamped what would otherwise have been deemed a 
rash undertaking, with a more respectable name: he 
knocked Goliah down with a stone ; then ran in upon 
him, cut his head off with his own sword, and brought 
it triumphantly to the king of Israel +. The consequence 
was, the defeat of the Philistines. 

Here we meet with another stumbling block. For 
though Saul, as has already been observed, had sent to 
Jesse expressly for his son David ; though David had 
played to him on the harp ; though Saul had again sent 
to Jesse to desire that David might be permitted to stay 
with him ; and in consequence of this, had given him a 
military appointment about his person ; though be had 
now a fresh conference with htm ; had just put his own 
suit of armour upon him ; and though all these occur* 
rences must have happened within a small space of time, 
yet bis memory is made so to fail him on a sudden, that 
he knew nothing either of David, or his parentage ! but 
while David went to meet the giant, he enquired of others, 
who proved as ignorant as himself, whose sou J the 
stripling was? This stumbling-block most likewise be 
stepped over, for it is not immoveable. 

The reputation which this gallant action procured to 
David, gave him advancement in the army, and a warm 
friendship with Saul's son, Jonathan §• But the inordi- 
nate acclamations of the people, on account of the death 
of the Philistine giant, " Saul hath slain his thousand!, 
and David his ten thousands |j" a rhodomontade out of 
measure extravagant, when we compare the two subjects 
of tbe contrast, justly occasioned Saul to view David with 
a jealous eye* We Wd all the reason in the world to 
believe that Samuel aW-the priests made every possible 
advantage of an adventur e so fortunate for their Intended 
king, to improve his growing popularity ; which even at its 
outset had so far exceeded all bounds or decency: " What," 
said Saul, " can he futre uiore but the kingdom 1?" 
and we may therefore, conclude, that theJting saw enough 



♦ I8am.xvli.40. 
Chap. xvtt. «♦ 
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to alarm him; for we are told that « Saul eyed David 
from that day forward # . w Thus we find, that on the day 
following, while David played as usual on his harp before 
Saul, the king cast a javelin athim +, which David avoided. 
Saul then made him captain over a thousand; saying, "Let 
not mine hand be upon him, but let the hand of the Phi- - 
listines be upon him % * n » n «P reMion » h°*«* er i *"•<* 
is evidently put Into Saul's mouth, since it is impossible 
he could have made use of it openly. He made him the 
offer of his daughter Merab for his wife, in consequence 
of the defeat of Goliah ; but she, we know not why, was 
given to another 4 ; afterward he gave him Michal : and 
David's modesty I on this occasion was incomparably 
well acted, he knowing himself, at the same tiine, to be 
secretly intended for the kingdom by Samuel. 

Saul, upon reflection, concluding it dangerous to exe- 
cute any open act of violence against this young hero, 
politically hoped to ensnare him, by exalting him high in 
favour, or to get rid of him, by putting him upon his 
mettle in performing feats of ralour; for a deficiency *f 
courage is not to be numbered among David's faults. It 
was with this view that the king yet required of him an 
hundred Philistines foreskins 1, as the condition of becom- 
ing his son-in-law. He produced double the number " in 
fulltaie**." m . 3 t 

This demand, after David appears to have fulfilled (he 
prescribed conditions, seems not only unjust, but also, 
even making allowances for Hebrew customs, very ridU 
culously expressed. It must hare been a glorious sight to 
hare seen David bring the foreskins to ktoc Saul, strung, 
perhaps, on a piece of pack-thread, and dangling in his 
hand, or thrown across his shoulders like a sash! and if 
Miss Michal was present, how must her pretty little heart 
exult whan the required number being told off, M many 
mora were gallantly presented at her feet I 

David advanced in his military ++ reputation, and met 
with a powerful advocate in the person of Jonathan, his 
brother-in-law and faithful friend, who effected a tempo? 

*• 1 Sam. ivitt. 9. t Ver. 11. t Ver. 17. jJTer. 19. 
H V«75£* Ver.td. Aeeordlna to Josephus, 6*0 heads. 
• *•'■* « Vfr,«7, *t Verio, xtx.8. 
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rary reconciliation between bin and Saol *, at which time 
Saul swore be would no more attempt his life. Neverthe- 
less, whether it was that he could not get the better of his 
jealousy, or that he discovered more than is transmitted 
down to us, we know not ; consequences incline us to the 
last conjecture. Saul made two more attempts to kill 
him +, from one of which he was protected by his wife 
Michal ; and finding it not safe to stay at court, he fled 
to Samuel in liamah +• Hither Saul sent messengers to 
apprehend him * ; but these it seems, seeing Samuel pre- 
siding over a company of prophets and prophesying, were 
seized with a spirit of prophesying also : and not only so, 
but it is related that Saul, finding this, went at last him* 
self, to just the same purpose; for he likewise prophesied J, 
stripping off his clothes, in which ridiculous condition be 
continued for a day and a night 

This is an extreme odd relation 1 That the solemn ap- 
pearance of an assembly of prophets, presided over by a 
person so respectable, and heretofore of such great autho- 
rity in Judea, might influence, in an extraordinary manner, 
persons entrusted with a commission to apprehend or kill 
a man patronised by these prophets, exhibits nothing won- 
derful; they might easily perhaps be prophesied out of 
their errand, and might then prophesy in concert. ^ Pro- 
phesy is a vague term, not always limited to the prediction 
of future events. The extempore preaching of many Dis- 
senters, and the discourses of the Quakers, who profess to 
speak as the spirit gives v them utterance, seem to come 
under the term prophesy. These persous can work 
themselves and others into such fits of enthusiastic intoxi- 
cation, that they believe themselves agitated by superna- 
tural Influence. Such might be the prophesying here men- 
tioned. But Saul prophesied ! so it is said. Had the 
subject of Sanl's prophesying been transmitted down to 
us, it might have greatly illustrated this passage in the 
history; but not he is barely said to have prophesied; 
and we are prudently left to guess what Being thus at 
liberty, we, among other expositors, may easily surmise 
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what be might take for his text, and was the general 
tenor of his discourses on this particular occasion. 

Afterward David had a private interview * with Jona- 
than, for he durst not venture to appear at court. At this 
meeting Jonathan, who bad conceived too great an affec- 
tion for this man, was at length seduced by him from the 
duty and allegiance which he owed to his father and king, 
solemnly promised t that he would sound his father's in- 
tentions on the next day — which being the festival of the 
new moon, David's attendance was expected at tiie king's 
table— and that l«e would warn him of any danger in* 
tended him. David lay hid in the field until Jonathan 
brought him the required intelligence; and when the king 
enquired concerning him, Jonathan, as had been before 
concerted, said, that he had requested leave to go and 
perform a family sacrifice at Bethlehem. Saul's reply on 
this occasion is very pertinent, and shews his antipathy to 
David not to have been the causeless Inveteracy of a dis- 
ordered mind. " Then Saul's anger was kindled against 
Jonathan, and he said unto him, Thou son of the perverse 
rebellious woman ! do not I know that thou hast chosen 
the son of Jesse to thine own confusion, and unto the 
confusion of thy mother's nakedness ? For as long as the 
son of Jesse lireth upon the ground, thou shalt not be 
established, nor thy kingdom : Wherefore oow rend and 
fetch him unto me, for he shall surely die %/* Jonathan 
expostulated with his father, and bad a javelin hurled at 
him for his reward $• 

David being advertised, according to agreement, of the 
king's disposition toward him, retired to Abimelecb the 
high priest, at the city of Nob fl, who treated him with 
shew-bread, and armed him with the sword of Goliah, 
which had been hung up and consecrated to God %* 

We may consider David's resuming this sword, after 
Us dedication as a religions trophy, whatever gloss mar 
be put on his interview with Abimelecb, to be a clear 
manifestation of hostile intentions, or a declaration of war 
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against his father-in-law, for which he now took the Grit 
opportunity to prepare. Thus accoutred, he fled out of 
•lutlea lo AchUb, king of Gath •, intending, as we have 
good reason to believe, to enter into a treaty of alliance 
with him against the Hebrews; but the popular cry was 
against him before he accomplished any thing, or at least 
any thing that has reached our times. Here David ap- 
pears to disadvantage in point of policy; for though his 
carrying with him the sword of Goliab was artful enoogh, 
and likaly to collect followers in Judea, since it was a 
continual witness of that prowess which had gained him 
such extraordinary reputation; yet for him, under this 
et renins t a uce, to throw himself into the power of the 
Philistines, among those Tery people from whose champion 
he had ravished that $uord f was the highest imprudence; 
and we perceive he might have suffered for it, had he not 
made use of a stratagem to procure his release, which ho 
effected by acting the madman +. Mankind seems to 
have been very easily imposed on in those days* 

David uow thinking it time openly to avow his design 
of disputing the crown with Saul, went to a cave called 
Adollam, which he appoiuted the place of rendezvous for 
his partizans* Here we are told he collected together a . 
company of debtors, vagrants, and disaffected persons, to 
the number of four hundred, and opened his rebellion by 
putting himself at the head of thU body of men J, — men 
whose desperate situations under the government in being, 
rendered them fit agents to disturb it, and proved the 
surest bond to connect them to a partisan thus embarked 
in an enterprise against it. Uither also came to him his 
father and all his brethren ; and the first movement that 
he made was to go to the king of Moab, to obtain a re. 
treat for his father and mother, until he knew the event 
of his enterprize §• 

By the advice of the prophet Gad, David next marched 
into the land of Judah || : Gad no doubt hoped that, as 
the young adventurer was of that tribe, he would thero 
meet with considerable reinforcement. When Saul beard 

# I Sam. xsi. 10. t Ver. IJ. $ Ch. xxtt. f. f Ver. S. 
| Vet.i. 
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of this insurrection, he pathetically laments hit misfot . 
tune to those about him. that they, # and even his so* 
Jonathan, should conspire against him*. Then started 
up one Doe;, an Edomite, who informed Saul, that ho 
had seen Da%iJ harboured by the priests in Nob+. Upon 
this Saul summoned all those belonging to that city 
before him, with Abimelech their chief, who began to 
excuse himself as well as he could ; but Saul remember* 
ing, without doubt, the threatening of Samuel, concern- 
ing the a flair of king Agag£ ; and considering these pricsU 
as traitors, from this corroborating evidence against 
them, he commanded them all to be slain, to the number 
of eighty five persons $. Moreover, agreeable to the 
barbarous usage of that nation, the massacre included 
then hole city of Nob, man and beast, young and old, 
without exception Jj. 

Though the king's rage in this instance exceeded iot 
only the bonds of humanity, but also of good policy, it 
nevertheless serves to shew how deeply the priests were 
concerned in the rebellion of David, since he could not 
be mad enoogh to commit so flagrant an act, without 
some colourable pretence, and? shews also that Saul had 
not so great an 'opinion of their holiuess as we, at this 
distance of time, are, by their own annals, instructed to 
have. Had Saul been more implicit, he might have en* 
joyed the name of king, have continued the dope of the 
priests, have died in peace, and his children have sue* 
ceeded quietly to the inheritance. But, 

" Ye Gods! what havoek does Ambition make 
" JUnong your works 1" 

During this time, David rescued the city of Keilah 
from the Philistine*", who were besieging it, hoping to 

S Ch. «H. M, 17, 18. ■ Vol. 19. ^ 

..«* In f? • mal1 ■ territory as Judea, the difference between the 
king and his son-in-law, to popular a man, could not be unknown lo 
**?°5! "■■■* ******* removed from the vulgar. Therefore Am> 
mdech-s pleas of ignorance did not deserve credit. " creiWB JW 
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make it a garrison for himself. But upon the approach 
of Saul, not thinking himself able to maintain it, being 
as yet but sit hundred strong, and not rh using to confide 
in the inhabitants, whose loyalty even his recent kindness 
to them could not corrupt, he therefore^ abandc ued it, 
and retired to the wilderness •. This passage iJooe is 
amply sufficient to confirm the reality of David's rebelli- 
ous intentions ; it is therefore worth analysing. That he 
delivered this city from the depredations of the Phi I is* 
tines, and that by this action he hoped to purchase tho 
friendship of the inhabitants, are acknou lulled : the use 
to which he intended to convert this friendship, is the 
poiut to be ascertained. Saul was advancing to suppress 
him. Had he seduced them from their allegiance* and ob- 
tained the expected protection, he would have deprived 
Saul of this ci'y, which city might have been considered 
as : garrison. The old pica of his providing only for 
his personal safety, against his malignant persecutor, has 
often been urged ; but his intended retention of a city 
to secure that safe'y, was a flagrant rebellious intention. 
Had he gained this one city, as bis strength increased, 
he would bate concluded as many more as he could have 
procured, necessary for his preservation, until ho bad 
monopolize! tho whole country, agreeable to the grant 
of Samuel, which would then have justified the usurpa- 
tion : but disappointed in the first step, by the loyalty* 
miscalled treachery, of the Keilites, he evacuated the 
town, having lost the recompense of his labour, and with 
his men " went whithersoever they conld got." In 
the wilderness Jonathan came privately to see him, and 
piously engages in the cause against his own father* by 
covenant ; in which it was agreed, that if David sue- 
ceeded, of which Jonathan is tery confident, he was to 
be a partaker of his good fortune J ; but as Jonathan, was 
not to join him openly, he went home again. 

Saul having received intelligence of David's retreats, 
he pursued him from place to place, until he was called 
off by news of an invasion of the land by the Philis- 

• 1 Sam. xxiii. var. 13. t Ver. IS. X Ver. 16, 17, IB, 
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tine**, whether of David 9 s procuring or not we are uncer- 
tain : thus much is certain, and does not discredit *«« *»P- 
postition, that he quickly after took refuge among those 
Philistines. After repelling the invaders, Saul however 
returued to the wilderness of En-gedi, in pursuit of David, 
with three thousand chosen men. At this place, we are 
told of an odd adventure, which put the life of Saul 
strangely into the power of David, He turned in to re. 
pose himself t alone, in a cave, wherein, at that very 
time, David and his myrmidons were secreted J. This 
one would imagine to have been a fine opportunity fo? 
him to have given a finishing stroke to his fortune, by 
killing Saul, and jumping into the throne at once: but 
David knew better what he was about, than to met so 
rashly* He could entertain no hopes that the Jews 
would receive for their king a man who, with such great 
seeming holiness, should imbrue bis bands in the blood of 
the Lord's anointed. Beside, what evidently destroys the 
boasted merit of David's forbearance toward Saul, In 
this instance, is an obvious, though overlooked con- 
sideration, that compared with David, Saul had a strong 
army with him ; and had the king been missing, had ho 
beeu observed to enter the cave without coming out again* 
and upon search, had he been there fonnd murdered, 
there would not hare escaped, of all that pertained to 

• I Sam. xxiii *7. 

t The words arc, fe coca- hU fcH % which Josepbus and others 
mistake to mean, that he retired into Uie cave to ease nature. But 
in Judges Hi. 24, we find that expression to imply, thai the lerranU 
of Eaton, king of Moab, supposed their master to have locked hiss* 
•elfin, to repose himself with sleep ia his summer chamber. This 
is farther corroborated in Ruth Hi. 7, where, when Boas had oaten 
his supper, he lay down on a heap of com, doubtless to take his 
rest. Ruth, by her mother's infraction, went, mnenrrtd kU /wf, 
nod' lay down by him — to haTe some refreshment likewise. . For In 
the middle of the night when the man awaked, "surprised at •uornf 
an unexpected bed-fellow, and demanded who she was, the kind 
wench replied, I am Ruth, thine handmaid; spread therefore thy 
•kirt over thine hand-maid, for thou art a near kinsaiaa." 

In the present instance. It is evident Saul slept In dm cave, as. he 
discovered not the operation that had been performed on his robe, 
till David called after him to apprise hue thereof. 
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David, any (hit /wm* fgatiisJ ft* t*e& Of this David 
coald not be insensible; and therefore only privately cut 
off the skirt of Saul's robe % and suffered him to depart 
in peace. When the king was none out from the cave, 
David calls after him, and artfully makes a merit of his 
forbearance, protesting an innocency, to which his being, 
io arms was, however, a flat t contradiction. Saul freely 
and gratefully acknowledges himself indebted to him for 
his life, and seems so well convinced of his own prcca* 
rious situation, that he candidly confesses it ; only tying 
him down with an oath { not to destroy his children 
after him — an obligation which, in due time, we shall 
see in what manner remembered and fulfilled by David. 

Saul must certainly have been greatly fatigued, or 
strangely overseen, to have let David catch him at so great 
a disadvantage, a conduct not usual with good generals* 
Yet while we credit the relation, the meanness of his 
reply to David's harangue can be no otherwise accounted 
for. Saul does not appear to have wanted resolution on 
other occasions ; but to acknowledge his assurance that 
David would obtain the sovereignty, and poorly to intreat 
a logitive rebel in behalf of his family, is a conduct not 
even to be palliated, but upon the foregoing supposition. 
We must either condemn the general or the king, neither 
of which characters appear with extraordinary lustre upon 
this occasion. David, on the other band, dissembles ad- 
mirably here, pretending to Saul a great reverence for 
the Lord's anointed, though conscious at the same time, 
that he was also the Lord's anoioted, and anointed pur* 
posely to supercede the other Lord's anointed ; and more- 
over, was at this very time aiming to put his election in 
force ! but, as the people were not of his council, and 
he knew their great regard for religious sanctions, it was 
certainly prudent in him to set an example of piety, in an 
instance of which ho hoped, in time, to reap the benefit 
himself. About this time Samuel died |* 

We next find our young adventurer acting the chief 
character in a tragi-comedy, which will further display 
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his title to the appellation of being a Man after God's 
own heart* 

There dwelt then at Maon, a blunt rich old farmer, 
whoic name was NabaL David hearing of him, and that 
he was at that time sheep-shearing, sent a detachment of 
his followers to levy a contribution upon him *, making 
a merit of his forbearance, in that he had not stolen bb 
sheep and murdered his shepherds t. Nabal, who, to 
be sure, was not the most courteous man in the world, 
upon receiving this extraordinary message, gave them but 
a very indifferent reply, including a flat denial* " Who," 
says he, " is David ? and who is the son of Jesse ?— there 
be many servants tiow-a*days that break away every maU 
from his master. Shall 1 then take my bread and my 
water, and my flesh that I have killed for my shearers, 
and give unto men whom I know not whence they be J ?" 
Upon receiving this answer, David, without hesitation, 
directly formed his resolution ; and arming himself with a 
number of his followers, vowed to butcher him, and mil 
that belonged io /*/ro, before the next morning |* And 
how was this pious intention diverted? Why, Abigail, 
the charming Abigail ! Nabai's wife, resolved, unknown 
to Iter spouse, to try the force of beauty, in mollifying 
this incensed hero, whose disposition for gallantry, and 
warm regard for the fair sex, was probably not unknown 
at that time. Her own curiosity also might not be a little 
excited ; for the ladies have, at all times, been universally 
fond of military gentlemen ; no wonder, therefore, that 
Mrs* Abigail, the wife of a cross country clown, was wiW 
ling to seize this opportunity of getting acquaintance with 
Captain David. And this motive certainly had its force, 
since she could not as yet have known David's intention ; 
wo may observe she was told of it by David at their 
meeting g. She prepared a present, and went to David, 
saying, very sententiously, " Upon me, my lord, upon 
me let the iniquity be" f , judging very humanely, that 
could she get him to transfer his revenge upon ner, she 
might possibly contrive to pacify him, without proceeding 
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to disagreeable extremities. Nor was she wrong in her 
judgment ; for we are told — u So Da? id received of her 
hand that which she had brought him, aud said onto her, 
Go op in peace to thine house ; see, I hare hearkened to 
thy voice, and have accepted thy person*. But, however 
agreeable this meeting might have been to Abigail, we do 
not find that Xabal was so well pleased with the compo* 
sition his wife had made for him ; for when he came to 
understand so much of the story as she chose to inform 
him of, he guessed the remainder, broke his heart, and 
died in ten days afterward + : David loses no time, but 
returned God thanks for the old fellow's death, and 
then Mrs, Abigail was promoted to the honour of being 
one of the Captain's ladies %. 

We are now told another story extremely resembling 
that of the cave of En-gedt. Saul again pursues David 
with three thousand chosen men, and again fell into his 
hands during his sleep— only that here David stole upon 
him in his own camp; he ran away with the king's spear 
and bottle of water, and Sanl went back again as wise as 
he came$. 

The opinion of Mens. Bayle seems most probable con- 
corning this adventure, who looks upon it but as another 
detail of the former affair at En-gedi, and that for very 
good reasons ; for, upon a comparison of both, as laid 
down in the 23d, 24th, and 26th chapters of 1 Samuel, 
wo may remark, 

I. That in each relation, Saul pursues him with the same 
number of chosen men ! 

II. That both adventum happened at or very near 
the same place ! 

III. That in each story David comes upon Saul in much 
the same manner, withholds his people from killing him, 
and contents himself with taking away a testimonial of 
the king's having been in his power ! 

IV. That in the second account, when David is plead- 
ing the injustice of Saul's persecuting him, as he terms it, 
ho does not strengthen his plea by representing to him 
that this was the second time of his sparing him, when ho 
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had his life so entirely in his power! and that Saul's pur* 
suing him this second time, was a flagrant instance of 
ingratitude, after what had happened on the former 
occasion. 

V. That in the second relation, Saul, when he acknow- 
ledges David's forbearance and mercy to him, in the pre* 
sent instance, makes no mention of any former obligation 
of this kind, although it was so recent, and, in the main 
circumstance, so similar ! 

VI. That the historian, who evidently intended to 
blacken the character of Saul, and whiten that of David, 
does not make the k-a.'t observation hinuc^f, iu the second 
narrative, of reference to the first. 

These reasons prove beyond doubt, that we are for* 
ntshed with two relations of the same adveoture. To ac* 
count for the double record and their variations, most bo 
left to Commentators, Connectors, and Ilarmouizers, who 
are used to compromise affairs of this nature. 

David, finding that with his present ttrength ho was 
unable to maintain any footing in Judea, puts himself 
once more under the protection of Achish, king of Gath+« 
Achish, who dees not appear to have been a very power* 
ful prince, seemed to consider David alone, and David 
at the head of a little army, as two very different per* 
sons ; for he now assigned him a place uarncd Ziklag* 
for a habitation, where he remained a year and four 
months f • 

As he had now a quiet residence, those who entertain 
an opinion of David's sanctity, would be apt to suppose 
he would here confine himself to agriculture, to composing 
psalms, and to sinking them to his harp; but David 
found employment more suited to his genius. It is not' 
intended here to be insinuated, that he might not sing 
psalms at leisure times; but his more important business 
was to lead his men out to plunder the adjacent couotry. 
We have the names of some nations, as they are called, 
but which must have been small distinct communities, 
like the present camps of wandering Moors and Arabs, 
over whom he extended his depredations: these are the 
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Geshurites, the Gezrites, and the Amalckites •• Of 
these people he made a total massacre, at those placet 
where he made his inroads! sat/ing y very prudently* 
44 Lest they should tell of us, saying — so did David, and 
so will be his manner, all the while he dwellcth in the 
country of the Philistines +." After thus carefully en- 
deavouring to at oid detection, he brings his booty home, 
which consisted of all which those miserable victims pos* 
sesscd J. He made presents of this to his benefactor king 
Aclmhi, who, demanding where he hail made his iucur- 
sion, was answered, Against the south of Judea, &c J ; in* 
tending, by this fahity, to insinuate to the king his aver- 
sion to his own countrymen, and attachment to him. 
44 And Achish believed David, saving, he hath made his 
people Israel utterly to abhor him; therefore he shall be 
my servant for ever 1." 

The Philistines at this time collected their forces to- 
gether to attack the Israelites, to which service Achish 
summoned David**, and met with a cheerful compliance; 
44 surely," says David, " thou shalt know what thy ser- 
vant can do+i." He accordingly marched his adherents, 
with the troops of king Achish; but when the princes of 
the Philistines saw a company of Hebrews in their army, 
they were much surprised, and questioned Achish concern* 
log them. The account which Achish gave of them did 
not satisfy the princes, who justly feared their captain 
might prove a dangerous auxiliary* *' Make this fellow 
return," said they, u that he may go again to the place 
• 4 wliich thou hast appointed him, and let him not go 
»< down with us to the battle, lest in the battle he be an 
"adversary to us: for wherewith should he reconcile 
44 himself to his master ? should it not be with the heads 
44 of these men J J ?" David was accordingly dismissed, 
very much mortified at their distrust of him***. 

Here, now, was a signal evidence of David's righteous- 
ness! The Hebrews, according to their own testimony, 

• ISam.xxvii.S. ♦ Ver.t\ 11. 
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understood themselves to be the favourite people of God, 
and David is delivered down to us as a distinguished 
character for piety among this peculiarly esteemed people. . 
Vet could this very man, without any hesitation, freely 
join himself and company to au army of uncircumcised 
idolators, marching with hostile intentions against his 
countrymen ! II is advocates indeed pretend, that had his 
offers been accepted, he would nevertheless have gone 
ever to the Israelites at the commencement of the battle: 
this is taking off the charge of one crime, by imputing 
to him another equally bad — a most base act of treachery 1 
As, however, the Israelites, on the foundation of their 
own intimacy with the Deity, thought they had no more 
obligations to a moral couduct toward the Heathens, 
than the Roman Catholics now imagine they have to keep 
faith with heretics j these advocates endeavour to preserve 
the piety of David's character, at the expense of what 
David, according to this method of arguing, did extremely 
well without, on all occasions, namely — honesty* 

Upon his return to Ziklag, he found that, during hie 
absence, the Amalckites had made reprisals upon him—had 
burnt Ziklag, and had carried off ail the women captives*. 
But in the relation, there is one remark well worth noting, 
which is, that 44 they slew not any, either great or 
44 small :'M— so much more moderation had these poor 
Heathen! in their just revenge, than the enlightened 
David in his unprovoked insult. If they came to avenge 
so savage an insult, it shewed great consideration in them 
to spare the innocent, the guilty being absent: if they 
only came on the common principle of plunder, the bare 
comparison of the different treatment of the sufferers, in 
each instance, speaks forcibly without amplification.— 
Upon this misfortune, his band began to mutiny, and were 
on the point of stoning J him ; when he, who knew how 
to soothe them, enquired of the Lord what he should do; 
and evaded their rage, by inspiring them with a resolution 
to pursue the Amalekitea, and with the hopes of recover* 
ing ail their losses. He, therefore, with four hundred 
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picked men, set out on the pursuit, and by the way 
found a straggler * who had fainted ; after recovering him 9 
they gained, by hit means, intelligence of their rout* 
David came upon them unexpectedly, at a place where 
they were, without apprehension, regaling themselves 
after their success ; and though David's men recovered all 
they had lost, together with other booty, and found their 
wives and children unhurt, yet could not their captain 
resist so inviting an opportunity of gratifying his delight 
in bloodshcduing : the pursuit and slaughter continocd 
from the twilight (we know not whether of the morning 
or evening) of one day, until the evening of the next. 
None escaped but a party which rode upon camels +• 

Of the spoil taken from these people David sent pre* 
scuts to the ciders of his own tribe of Judah, " and to 
" all the places where David himself and his men were 
44 wont to haunt J," by which meaus he kept them at* 
tached to his interest. 

The dispute between the Philistine and Hebrew armier, 
did not terminate but by the defeat of the latter, tho 
death of Saul, and of three of his sons ^ 

Such was the catastrophe of king Saul ! a man advanced 
from the humble state of a shepherd, by the prophet 
Samuel, to be his deputy In the government of the Hebrew 
nation, under the spacious name of king : a man, who, 
allowing for the peculiar complexion of the people over 
whom he was placed, does not, on the whole, 'seem to 
suffer by comparison wit(i any other king in the same 
history ; or whose character appears to be stained with 
any conspicuous fault, except that he was one degree less 
cruel than his patron: and was disobedient enough to 
endeavour to be in effect, what he was only intended to be 
in name. On the whole, he appears to have been strange- 
ly irresolute and inconsistent with himself, and is per* 
haps represented mora so than he might really have been. 
But the undertaking to render himself independent was an 
arduous task for one in his situation ; therefore his ac* 
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tions and professions might sometimes disagree* How* 
ever, it is impossible to argue from every expression that 
may.be produced; we must form our judgment from 
loading events, and corresponding expressions, and deter- 
mine as they tally with probability* If Saul himself, 
however he is represented as subscribing to it, was really 
assured of David's destination to supersede him by divine 
decree, there was nothing left for him but resignation : can 
man fight against God ? Since, therefore, his continual 
aim was to destroy David, it argues against this assurance: 
and if Saul himself was mad, surely his soldiers were not : 
how came he to find an army as mad as himself to perse- 
cute the Lord's anointed ? 

We shall now have an opportunity to observe the con. 
duct of our hero in a regal capacity* The death of Sinl 
facilitated his advancement to a sorerrigoty to which he 
had no pretension, either by the right of inheritance, 
which was claimed by Ish-boshcth, a remaining son of 
Saul, nor by popular flection, which Siul himself had tho 
show of : but by the clandestine appoiutment of an old 
prophet, which inspired him with hopes, of which, by 
arms and intrigue, he at length enjoyed the fruition.' 

David had returned to Ziklag but two days, when, on 
the third, there came to him an Amalekite, who officiously 
informed him of the event of the battle between the 
Israelites and the Philistines, He owned himself to be tho 
person who killed Saul after his defeat, at his own re* 
' quest, he being already wounded, lie hoped to bo well 
rewarded for his news by David, whose intentions were so 
well known, that he presented him with Saul's crown and 
bracelet*. But, alas ! he knew not David, and perished 
in the experiment, David ordering him to be killed, for 
daring to slay the Lord's anointed!* David's treatment 
of this Amalekite is agreeable to the customary rules of 
politics; and has nothing therefore remarkable in It, 
farther than it is rendered so by peculiar circumstances* 
Saul was declared to be rejected by God, and David was 
the pretender to his throne ; it may therefore be Imagined 
by some, that this man might have had some claim to ki$ 
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private gratitude, especially considering (he account the 
Amalekitegave of the matter. 

Who cau help smiling at the relation of David's tearing 
his clothes off hi* back, ami bursting into a sorrow ful la* 
Mentation for the death of a man, to whose destruction he 
had so freely offered to loud assistance but just before? 

Upon this alteration of affair-, David asking counsel of 
the Jjord, was advised to leave Ziklag, and go to Hebron, 
one of the cities of Judah, whither he and all his men re. 
paired *. There he got hit partizans to anoint him king 
t»ter Judah ; at the same time that Abner, Saul's general, 
had, at Mahanaim, made Jsh-bosheth, Saul's son, king over 
!»racl t. It may be remarked heie, that David did not 
*eem to claim in right of the sacred unction bestowed on 
kiiii long since by Samuel* lie realixed bis title indeed 
Mb soon as he could make it out, by the law of force : bat 
if his divine title to the IK brew crown was universally 
known, and if, as has been urged, lhh-bo*hcth had none 
At all, how came David's title not to be universally ac- 
knowledged ? Did only one tribe believe in it ? Vet David, 
with 'lie divine grant, was obliged to obtain the sovereign* 
fy by arms and intrigue!— -just for all tin; world like the 
wicked, who attain their dc&ires b v exactly the same means, 
to all external appearance Upon this division of the 
kingdom, a battle was fought at the pool of Gibcon, be* 
twtcn the army of Jsh*bot>hcth, commanded by general 
Abner, and that of David, headed by Joab : victory dcu 
dared hi favour of the latter, with small lots on either 
*id.\ except that Joab lost his brother Ahascl, who was 
kilied by Aboer's own hand J. 

Wo must here be content with general hints, being only 
informed that " there was long war between the house of 
Saul cud the house of David; but David waxed stronger 
and stronger, and the house of Saul waxed weaker and 
weaker §.'• What very much conduced to this, was an 
iil-timrd quarrel between king I.h*boshcth and general 
Abu«*r, concerning one of Saul's concubines, with whom 
Abner had been too familiar § : and his resentment of the 
notice ta.'.cu of this amour, occasioned a treaty to be no. 
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geciated between him and David, whom Abner engaged to 
establish over all Israel *• David accepted his offer, bot 
demanded, as a preliminary, the restoration of his first 
wife Michal t, who, during the disputes between him and 
Saul, had been espoused to another J. This demand ho 
likewise made openly, by an express message, to Ish-bosh* 
eth, who kindly complied with it; the poor man who had 
since married her following her weeping all the way (• 

It is impossible to avoid noting Da r id's amoroos dispo- 
sition here, which could not be content with six wire* 
who bore him childien ], (no mention of those who did 
not) but was yet so warm, that he took the lead even in 
his most important concerns. — We will not preteod to 
assign the causa of that sad disorder, the symptoms of 
which arc described in the 38th Psalm* 

After Abner had traiterously endeavoured to advance 
the interest of David f , he had a:i interview with him** ; 
which, quickly after he returned, coming to the ears cf 
Joab, he, who does not ap]iear to have been acquainted 
with the secret spring which actuated Abner'* xeal for the 
cause of David, represented to him the imprudence of 
admitting a man among them, who, to all appearance, 
came only as a spy. Unknown to David, he sent for him 
back again, and privately Mabbvd him, iu revenge for the 
loss of his brother Asahel \t. This was a most base piece 
of treachery, worthy the servant of such a master— to as* 
sassiuate a man in cold blood in revenge for an action 
which was committed in the heat of battle, la Self-defence, 
and even after fair warning given* 

Upon the murder of Abner, David again acts the mourn* 
er Jj; which has a greater probability of being sincere now 
than when he grieved for the unhappy Saul ; because the 
false Abner was preparing to do him essential service, by 
betraying his master's cause. But the event proved foil 
as advantageous to David, as will presently appear* 

When l>h*bosheth and his friends heard of the fate of 
Abner, who had been the very life of their cause, It de* 
jected all their spirits ; and two villains, named Rechab 
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and Baanah, doping to make their fortunes by the public 
calamity, went and murdered their master, king Ith-bosh- 
eth, as he was reposing himself during the heat of the day, 
and brought his head to David *• But not reflecting on 
an obvious maxim in politics, they, like the Amalekite 
Itefore, who claimed the merit of killing Saul, soon found 
that he thought it advisable to puuish the traitors, what* 
ever he thought of the treason +. 

Had David reflected on all the circumstances which led 
to this murder with that tenderness becoming a person pro- 
fessing so much piety, his compunction would have greatly 
embarrassed him in the proper behaviour on this occasion : 
For if these two execrable villains deserved punishment, 
what did he merit who was the primary cause of so nefa- 
rious an action r Two poor rogues, from subordinate views, 
effected by assassination what David sought at the head 
of an army— which naturally reminds us of the pirate and 
Alexander. So strangely do relative circumstances bias 
our judgment of things essentially alike! Had David 
a«pired to no other sceptre than his shepherd's crook, the 
villains had not presumed on the usorpers's gratitude, and 
lsh-boshcth, who was a quiet prince, might have reigned 
long an honour to himself, and a blessing to his country. 

Ish-bo?hefh does not appear to have been a man of 
p**rts, qualified to contend with such an antagonist as 
David, for nothing is recorded of him. Abner was the 
person who raised him, and, had he lived, would as easily 
have deposed him ; and though no qualifications are a 
security against assassination, yet 9 as in the case of another 
unfortunate monarch, Darius, king of Persia, such coward* 
ly wretches generally take the advantage of precipitating 
misfortunes already commenced, that they may pay their 
court to the rising sun. 

The murder of this unhappy son of an unhappy father, 
advanced David to the dignity to which he aspired J ; 
(though we shall see, in a passage which reflects no great 
honour to him, that Saul had yet more sons living). He 
was now in his thirty-eighth year ; having reigned seven 
years and a half in Hebron $ over the tribe of Judah. 
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Although David was now invested with that supremacy 
which had been the aim of his endeavours since the time 
that Samael inspired him with the spirit of ambition ; yet 
couid net his enterprising genius continue satisfied with 
such an exaltation. The first object of his attention now 
was the city of Jerusalem, then inhabited by the Jehu* 
sites (but it was of no importance who inhabited it, if 
David conceived a desire for it) : this city he besieged, 
and the inhabitants, relying on the strength of their forti- 
fication^ out of derision planted cripples on their ram- 
parts to guard their walls ; saying, " Except thou take 
away the blind aiid the lame, thou shalt not come in 
hither*/* Nevertheless, David carried the place, and 
made it hi* chief city +. 

N. 1?. He supplied himself with more wives and concu- 
bines out of his new acquisition $• 

While he was thus amorously engaged, the Philistines 
hearing t]?at he was made king over all Israel, came and 
disturbed him: but Dai id, according to the usual term, 
smote them % ; and his strokes were always sufficiently 
felt. 

The c.-wiic tale of David's bringing home the ark will 
not be long dwelt upon ; it may only be remarked, that 
it was brought on a new cart drawn by oxen ; and that 
Uzzah some way or other lost his life, or, as the text 
reads, wis smote % the Lord ||, for his impiety lu 
saving the ark from being overturned *. But if u the 
I.«ord s.*cth not as man seeth ; for man looketh unto the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh into the 
heart;** th« intention of Uzzah was iadtspuf ably good, 
and the alkdged crime surely pardonable ; the seeming 
exigency precluding all hesitation and reflection* Had 
thenik been really overturned for want of this careful 
prevention, Uzzah might then, it would be natorally 
imagined, have been rather smote for neglecting to save 
it. However, it was no longer trusted to prophane 

• 2 Sam. t. 6. Josephs*. + 9 San. v. 7, 0. 1 Chroo. xl. 6, 7. 
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hands, but carried the remainder of the way upon the 
more holy shoulders of the Levites *, viith great parade ; 
attended by musicians, and by David himself, who, 
dressed in a linen ephod, " danced before the Lord with 
all his might t :" and this in such a frantic, indecent 
manner, that he exposed his nakedness to the bye* 
standers. Wherefore, his wife Michal sneered at him: 
44 How glorious was the king of Israel to-day, who un- 
covered himself to-day in the eyes of the hand-maids of 
his servants, as one of the Tain fellows shamelessly un« 
covereth himself J." David, it seems, was of a different 
opinion ; for he told her he tcould play before the Lord ; 
and would be yet more vile than she bad represented 
him ; adding — " and of the maid servants which thou 
hast spoken of, of them shall 1 be had in honour §," 
Some staunch xealots have very prudently spiritualized 
this pait of David's answer, and given the mystical sense 
of it : the prophane, who arc content with the evident 
signification of words, having construed it no otherwise 
than into an insinuation that he had no cause to be 
ashamed of what he exposed. Fie on them ! 

This story is concluded with a remark as odd as the 
' rest of it.—" Therefore, Michal, the daughter of Saul, 
had no child until the day of her death |." For, if 
Michal had hitherto borne no children, neither to David, 
nor to her immediate husband, her barrenness must have 
been constitutional: and, preceding her offence, could 
not be a punishment inflicted in consequence of it. More* 
over, if, on the other hand, she had borne children, and 
this disgrace to her was the consequence of a resolution 
made by her husband David, that she would have no more 
children by him ; her quiet resignation under this imposed 
state of widowhood, is, by inference, a high compliment 
on this poor woman's conjugal virtue! which was far 
from the historian's intention to bestow. Indeed, there 
is great reason to credit Michal, and to believe that David 
really behaved with all the extravagance she ascribes to 
him ; for she appeared before this affair as a discreet kind 
of a woman ; no instance of folly being produced in her, 
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unless the contrivances she made use of to save her 
husband from the effects of her father's rage, may be a I. 
lowed to bear such interpretation. Whatever judgment 
however is passed upon MichiPs censure of David's be- 
haviour in this procession, it shewed great cruelty and in* 
gratitude in him to fix so disgraceful a stigma on her; 
and not to make allowauce for female indiscretion, the 
worst name that could be bestowed on her fault. 

After this David smote the Philistines, not sparing even 
Gath, that city which had so humanely protected him *• 
He then smote the Moa bites, putting to the sword two* 
thirds of the nation, by causing them to lie prostrate on 
the ground, and measuring them by lines; "even with 
two lines measured he put to death; and with one full 
line to keep alive +," so systematic was his wrath! 
Uadadezar, king of Zobah, was the next whom he smote ; 
who, being assisted by the Syrians of Damascus, he next 
smote them $. Yet all this smiting and slaying is so ob- 
scurely mentioned, that we know nothing of the offences 
committed against this mighty chief, to excite such blood* 
thirsty indignation. Indeed, the cause is, without much 
difficulty, dcducible from the produce of these wars, 
which sufficiently indicate the nature of David's thirst* 
Great quantities of gold, silver, and brass, are said to 
have been brought to Jerusalem $; and the priests may 
with reason be supposed to be the instigators to these 
wars, since wc find all the plunder sunendered to them |. 
Wc have therefore no cause to wonder at the exalted 
praises they have bestowed upon the instruments of their 
wealth. He is said to have " gat him a name, when be 
returned from smiling the Syrians 1." — This may very 
easily be credited * but it is to be feared, that if the oamo 
he gat from the Jews, and that which he gat from the 
Syrians were compared, they would not accord extremely 
well together. 

David was at this time seized with a temporary fit of 
gratitude toward a lame son of his old friend Jonathan, 
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named Me phibosheth, to whom be restored ill the private 
patrimony of Itin grandfather Saul, and took him into his 
fa rail}*, not without due consideration, it is to be sop* 
posed, since by that means he kept him under his own 
eye. But this gratitude was not lasting; for uimid aci 
accusation preferred against him by his servant, David 
readily bestowed all Mephiboshcth's possessions upon that 
servant* ; yet, when the accusation was fouud to be 
false, instead of equitably punishing the as porter of in* 
nocence, and re-instating Mcphibosheth in his former 
favour, he restored to him but half the forfeiture for his 
supposed guilt J, leaving the villain Zibah in the quiet 
possession of the other half, as the reward of his treachery. 
But of this in its proper place. 

The next memorable act recorded of David, is the only 
acknowledged crime that he ever committed ; all his other 
transactions being reputed " right in the eyes of the 
"Lord*." 

In the mid»i of an obscure detail of smiting and slaying; 
in revenge for the contemptuous treatment oi some am* 
bassadors, sent by him with compliments of coodolence, 
but who, perhaps, deservedly, were considered as spies; 
while J oat) was with the army prosecuting the siege of 
Kabbah, a chief city of the Ammonites, David, then at 
Jerusalem, walking one evening on the roof of his palace, 
perceived, from that emiuenco, a handsome woman bath* 
ing herself fl. Fired with the sight, he sent to enquire 
who she was: and understanding she was Bath-sheba, 
wife to Uriah, who was at that time opportunely absent in 
the army under Joab, he caused her to be brought to 
him directly (no ceremony in the case), and after gratify* 
ing his inclination, sent her home again If. Sometime 
after, the woman, finding herself with child, naturally 
informed the king of it. lie, never at a loss for ways and 
means, immediately ordered Uriah home** ; of whom he 
enquired news concerning the operations of the campaign, 
and then dismissed him to his own house, sending after 

• * Sam. lx. I. + Ch. xvl. 4. J Ch. xix. «9. 
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him a present of victuals*. David intended the good ma* 
a little relaxation from the fatigues of war, thai he might 
kiss his wife, and be cheated into a child more than he had 
a natural right to: but whether Uriah had received any 
intimation of the honour his Majesty had done him ; or 
whether he honestly meant the self-denial which he pro* 
lessed, we arc not advertised : however, Uriah would not 
go home, but slept in the guard-room, with the king's 
servants*. David took care to be informed of this, and 
questioned Uriah concerning the reason of it. Uriah 
urged a scruple of conscience against going to enjoy any* 
indulgence at home, while the ark, Joab, and the army, 
lemaiued in tents in the open field*. lie was detained 
another night, when David made him drunk ^, waiting to 
see what effect that might hare. It was still the same; 
Uriah, like many other drunken men, was resolved not 
to go home. David, finding him so obstinate, altered hit 
plan of operations, and determined then to get rid of bin 
for ever. To which intent, he sent him back to the camp, 
with a letter to the general. " And he wrote in the letter, 
" saying, Set ye Uriah in the fore-front of the hottest 
" battle, and retire ye from him, that he may be smitten 
" and dic||." This instruction was accordingly complied 
with! ; and then Bath-sheba, like another Abigail, was 
taken into David's seraglio**. ' 

Nathan the prophet read David an arch lecture upon 
this subject ++ ; and he, who took care not to disagree 
with his best friends, bore with the reproof, and humbled 
himself accordingly. 

This complicated crime committed by David is univer* 
sally allowed; but people think so little for themselves, 
that even this would be qualified, were it not found ready 
condemned to their hand in the relation of it. This crime 
is given up too, as the only stain in David's character; 
but the circumstances of it will not permit this to bo' 
granted, abstracted from any consideration of the man. 
For though a generally good man may, in a sudden start 
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of any of the passions, lose government of himself so far 
as to violate conjugal fidelity, or perhaps suddenly to kill 
another, yet a deliberate scheme, including tiro such 
crimes, can be concerted only by a bad heart, it is also 
to be remarked, respecting his famous repeutanceof this 
black transaction, that he shewed no tokens of relenting 
until it was extorted from him by artifice; and that even 
then, though he mourned his crime, he never entertained a 
thought of relinquishing future commerce with the woman 
so wickedly obtained, but kept her until he died, and 
altered the regular course of succession iu favour of a son 
be had by her *. 

It is hoped the supposition may be allowed, that the 
noise this righteous affair made might be one motive for 
Joab't desiring David to come and partake some of the 
honours of the campaign + : an opportunity on which he 
prudently laid hold; but— fitai was his presence wherever 
he appeared. 

liow shall a person, subject to the feelings of humanity, 
(a security of more avail among men than the must binding 
laws) — how shall a man, not steeled to a very Jew, find 
expressions suited to the occasion, when he relates the 
treatment of this poor city Kabbah i The study would 
be as difficult as unnecessary ; the simple unexaggerated 
tale, if seriouity attended to, will shock the humane reader 
siifucirntJy. The city was taken and plundered ;— and 
David " brought forth the people that were therein, and 
put them uiuUt saws, and under harrows of iron, and 
tinder axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick* 
kiln % : aud thus he did unto all the cities of the children 
of Amnion $." The precise punishmeuts here alluded to 
are not understood at this time, writers being much di* 

• 1 Kings 1. 13. t 2 Sam. xil. 97. 99. 

J It is supposed that the ancient slavery of tho Jews to the 
Egyptians, and tlie labour they were employed in by their lordly 
task-masters, the making bricks, might be a current reproachful jeer 
upon the Jews, whi* any quarrel happened between them and their 
neighbours ; and that the making their prisoners pass through the 
brick-kiln, was a cruel method of revenging such affronts. A con- 
jecture not improbable, 
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tided in their expositions of these words ; but that extra* 
ordinary punishments are meant, cannot admit of a doubt ; 
for though believer* expound the putting the Ammonites 
under saws and harrows, into the making slaves of them, 
and that these were the tools with which they laboured ; 
yet this will not agree with the letter of the texts whose 
authority ij mentioned in the note, where it is said, that 
he (David) " cut tiifm with saws and with harrows of 
iron, and with axes!* 9 And should more evidence be 
vet required, Josephus also write*, that " the men were 
put to death by exquisite torim nts." The general troth 
of the f:ct sta;.ds therefore unimpeached. And is it thus 
the people of Got), headed by a man stiled, in a peculiar 
manner, the Man afler God's o&n heart, used the prison* 
crs of war ? Ucl!a y horrida Bell* I 

It would not be easy to select any period of any hi * to ry 
more bloody, abounding mor«? in wickedness of various 
dyes, than that which is the object of the reader's present 
atteutiou. Instances succeed so qnick, that the relation 
of one is scarcely concluded, but fresh ones obtrnde 
upon notice. — But uow horrors of a different hne demand 
our attention. 

Amnion, one of our Hero's sons, rarlshed his sister 
Tamar, and then turned her out of doors*. Absalom, 
her brother hy the same mother, seemingly took no no- 
tice of it, until two years after; when he invited all his 
brothers to a feast at his sheep-? hearing, where he made 
Amnion drunk, and murdered himf. so deliberate, and 
yet so determined was hi* revenge! Absalom, on his ac- 
count, fled out of Judea, for three yea rhj ; until, at tho 
intreaty of Juab, he was touted home again by his father, 
whose favourite he was§. Hut though he returned to 
Jerusalem, yet would not his father see him for two 
years morc||. 

Absalom, during his exile, conceived a design of depot* 
ing his father; for after tluir leconciliation, his first at* 
tenticn was' to render hiimelf popular. To this end be 
set up a splendid equipage H ; but politically increased 
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his affability with his magnificence : rising op early, and 
planting himself in the wajr, to salute all who came to hit 
father's levee. Of these he kindly enquired their busi- 
ness, or grievances ; throwing out hints of the king's re* 
missruss in the execution of justice; aod how uprightly 
he would conduct himself, were their causes to be deter* 
mined by him * The profession of piety is universally, 
and was in particular among this people, the most sue- 
ces*ful disguise for crafty desinging men to assume. 
When Absalom, therefore, thought his scheme sufficiently 
ripe for execution, he desired leave of his father to go to 
Hebron, to perform a vow made by him while a refugee in 
Syria +. At Hebron he set up his standard, and his fol- 
lowers assembled in such numbers, and the defection was 
so general, that David thought it adviscable to retire 
from Jerusalem J. 

With him he took all his family and dependents, ex- 
cept ten concubines, whom he left in his palace to keep 
house V The priests, Zabok and Abiatbar, with the ark, 
would also have gone with him ; but he thought it would 
be more for his service for them to remain iu the city as 
spies, to send him intelligence how matters went II. It is 
no inconsiderable part of polities, to know how to suit 
men with proper employments. Ahitophcl, his prime 
minister, joined the malcontents 9 ; to balance which mis- 
fortune, David prevailed on Hushai, a trusty man of 
some importance, to remain in the city, that he might in- 
gratiate himself with Absalom, thwart the counsels of 
Ahitophel, and transmit intelligence to him from time to 
time, through the conveyance of the priests, whose sons 
were to carry on the correspondence *•. Having concerted 
matter* thus, he evacuated Jerusalem, and Absalom en- 
tered it+T. 

When David was upon his journey from the city, be 
was met by Ziba, servant to Mephiboshetb, with asset 
and provisions for his Majesty's accommodation in bis re- 
treat J } : of whom, when David enquired why -Viephibosbeta 
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did not come with him, this treacherous servant told him, 
that he staid behind at Jerusalem, hoping to obtain the 
kingdom of his grandfather during this disturbance*; by 
which lying aspersion, he gained a grant of all his master 7 * 
possessions. 

Here we may introduce a circumstance which is so far 
material, as it serres to shew, that the saoctity of David 
was not quite so universally assented to as may be ima- 
gined, while he was living, and his actions not only fresh 
in memory, but more perfectly known, than, possibly, was 
prudent to transmit to these distant ages. 

As David prosecuted his flight, he was met by a man 
of Saul's family, whose name was Shemei. This man, as 
he came on, kept muttering curses between his teeth, and 
at length cast stones at the king and his attendants, call- 
ing out to him, " Come out, come out, thou bloody man, 
" and tbou man of Belial : the Lord hath returned upon 
" thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose stead 
" thou hast reigned ; and the Lord hath delivered the 
" kingdom into the hand of Absalom thy son ; and be- 
" hold thou art taken in mischief, because thou art a 
« bloody manf ." This is pathetic, and truly charac- 
teristic of the person to whom the speech was addressed. 
Some of his retinue were at the point of silencing hie 
brawler with the ultima ratio regum*; but David pre- 
vented it§, wisely considering this not to be a season foe 
proceeding to extremities. 

Absalom, in the mean time, being come to Jerusalem, 
like a buck of spirit, took the damsels which his father 
had left to keep house, and cuckolded the old man, by 
way of bravado, on the top of it||, in a tent erected for 
this heroic purpose! 

Ahitophel advised Absalom to select twelve thousand 
men, and pursue David directly, before he had time to re- 
cover his surprise? which was certainly the best resolution 
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that could hare been formed. Bat Hushai, as was con* 
terted, proposed a different plan of operations ; opposing 
to the former the well-known valour and military skill of 
the old king ; and (he hazard of making him and his men 
desperate*. He advised a collection of all the troops in 
the kingdom, that success might be in a manner ensured, 
and that Absalom should command them in person. By 
which means, he affirmed that they should overwhelm 
David and his party, wherever they found himt. Ilushai 
gained the ascendancy, and when he knew that his scheme 
was accepted,be gave immediate notice to the priests J, with 
instructions for David how to conduct himself §. David 
divided his forces into three bodies, commanded by Joab, 
Abishai, and Ittai ; but by the prudent care of his men 
was not permitted to hazard his person, by being present 
in action |. When he had reviewed his army, he gave his 
generals special charge to preserve the life of Absalom ; 
and with a policy that reflects honour upon his military 
knowledge expected the enemy in the wood of Ephraimf; 
a covert situation being the most judicious that could be 
chosen, for a small army** to encounter one more nume- 
rous. David's men were tried veterans, among whom were 
the remains of those who served under, and lived with 
him at Gathtt; whereas Absalom's army must have con* 
sisted chiefly of fresh men. The battle decided in favonr of 
David* J, with great slaughter of the rebel army ; and as 
Absalom fled on a mule, his head canght in the boughs of 
an oak, and he remained suspended in the air : while his 
mule ran away from between his lcgs§§. lie was observed 
in this condition -by a man who went and told Joab ; and 
he, who consulted the safety of David, rather than his 
parental weakness in behalf of an unnatural son, killed 
Absalom with a dart|||. 
David grieved immoderately for this reprobate son, on 
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whom he had misplaced a great affection* : and though he 
hud acted the mourner on several occasions, this is the 
only one in which his sincerity need not be questioned. 
It is true, he might be really concerned at the murder of 
Abncr; but then circumstances ought to be attended to : 
Abner was killed prematurely ; he had not finished his 
treacherous negotiation ; David had much to hope from 
him ; but— when his expectations had been answered, it 
is far from being improbable, that he would have found 
an opportunity himself to have got rid of a man, on whom 
he could have plced no reliance. But to return : 

David was roused from his lamentations by the re- 
proaches of bis victorious general f ; who, flushed with 
success, told him the truth, but perhaps told it too coarse* 
ly. It is evident that Joab now lost the favour of his 
master, which the murder of Abner, the killing Absalom 
in direct contradiction to David's express order, and, last* 
ly, his want of sympathy, and his indelicacy in the present 
instance, were the apparent causes. 

After the battle, he invited Amasa, Absalom's vanquish* 
cd general, to return to his duty ; very imprudently and 
. unaccountably promising him the chief command of bisar* 
my in the stead of Joab J; which was seemingly but an un* 
thankful return for the victory that officer had just gained 
him, and for his attachment to his interest all along. 
Amasa, it is true, was a near relation ; but Joab, accord, 
ing to Josephus, stood in the same degree of contango!* 
nity ; they being -both the sons of David's sisters ; this offer 
must therefore have been rashly influenced by his resent* 
ment against Joab, as before-mentioned. 

The remains of Absalom's scattered army dispersed to 
their homes in the best and most private manner they 
could $: but David inadvertently plunged himself into 
fresh troubles, by causing himself to be conducted home- 
by a detachment from the tribe of Judah g. This occa. 
sioncd disputes between that and the other tribes. They 
accused Judah of stealing their king from them 9. Judah 
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replied, that they gate (heir attendance because the king 
was of their tribe; and that it was their own free will » : 
the others rejoined, that they had ten parts in the king, 
and that their advice should have been asked as to the 
bringing him back+. At this juncture, one Sheba took 
adrantage of the discontent, " and blew a trumpet, and 
said, we have no part in David, neither have wc inbe- 
ritance in the son of Jesse: every man to his tent, O 
Israel $•" The consequence of this was a second insur- 
rection. Amasa was ordered to assemble an army to 
Huppress it, but not proceeding with the desired Fpecd, 
Abishai was afterwards commissioned with the same trust. 
Amasa and Abishai met and proceeded together, and were 
joined by Joab and his men. But Joab, not thoroughly 
liking to serve under a man he had so lately vanquished, 
and having as few scruples of conscience as his old master, 
made short work, stahbed Amasa, and re-assumed the 
command of the whole army (• 

Being once again supreme in command, Joab pro- 
ceeded directly to the reduction of the malcontents ; uho 
shut themselves up in the city of Abel of 13eth-maacluh : 
he battered the town, but by the negotiation of a woman, 
the inhabitants agreed to throw Sheba's head to him over 
the wall, which they performed fl : and thus was quiet 
once more restored. Joab returned to Jerusalem, where, 
we are told, that he was general over all the host of 
Israel £. Not a syllable appears of any notice taken by 
David of the murder of the general by himself appointed, 
and of the assassin's usurping the command of the army. 

Not finding room in its proper place, it shall now be 
noticed, that when David was returning to Jerusalem 
from the reduction of Absalom's rebellion, with the men 
of Judah, who came to escort him, Shimei the Beu- 
jamite **, joined him at the head of a party of his own 
tribe. This man, who had, at a former meeting, so freely 
bestowed his maledictions on David when a fugitive, upon 
this change of circumstances, reflecting on the king's 
vindictive temper, came now to make his submission ; 
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David accepted his acknowledgment, and confirmed his 
pardon with an oath *. 

We shall have occasion to refer to this passage anon. 

Mephiboshcth came also to welcome David on his re. 
turn, and undeceive him with regard to the false Ziba's 
representation of him ; but he appears to have met with 
no other redress than a remittance othaffthe grata made 
to Ziba of his estate +. 

These intestine trouble put David upon pondering 
how to secure himself, as far as he could forecast, from 
any future disturbance. 

ft is the part of good politicians, not only to form wise 
designs themselves, but also to make proper advantage of 
public occurrences, that all events indiscriminately may, 
more or l*ss, lead to the purposes wanted to be obtained. 
Of this policy we shall observe David to be mindful in the 
ensuing transaction. Not that a panegyric upon his con* 
trivauce in this instance, is by any means intended ; for 
certainly a more barefaced transaction was never exhi- 
bited : such indeed as could only have been attempted 
among the poor bigotted Jews. It is sufficient, however, 
that it answered David's purpose; than which, more 
could not have, been expected from the most compleat 
stroke that refined politics ever produced. But, view it 
in a moral light, and certainly a blacker piece of ingra- 
titude and perfidy can hardly be imagined, ft was im- 
possible to continue the narrative without prefacing thus 
much. ' " - 

David having with much trouble, from his competition 
with Ish-bosheth, established himself upon the Jewish 
throne; and having in the latter part of hi* reign been 
vexed, and driven to disagreeable extremities, by the se- 
ditious humour of his subjects, the rebellion of his own 
son Absalom, and the revolt of Sheba; his mind now fell 
a prey to suspicion. He called to remembrance that 
some of Saul's family were yet living; whom, lest they 
should hereafter prove thorns in his side, be concluded it 
expedient to cut off. 

Whenever David projected any scheme, a religious plea, 
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and the assistance of his old friends, were ncrer wanting. 
A famine befel Judea, which continued three years; pro- 
bably occasioned by the preceding intestine commotions. 
" David enquired of the Lord : and the Lord answered, 
" It is for Saul, an J for hi* bloody house, because he slew 
"theGibeonitctV 8ut where is this crime recorded ? 
Samuel charged Saul with no such slaughter : he reproach* 
cd him with a contrary fault, an act of mercy ! which is 
assigned as one of the reason* for deposing him. So that 
this crime was not recollected*, till many years after the 
men was dead! and then God punhbes— whom ? a whole 
nation ; with three years famine ; which, by the bye, was 
not sent as a punishment neither; but merely as a hint of 
remembrance, which ended in hanging the late king's 
innocent children ! # 

The oracular response dictated no act of expiation ; but 
only pointed out the cause of the famine. So that the 
Gibeonites (who. by the way, bad hitherto made no com* « 
plaints that we knew of) were applied to J, for a know- 
ledge of what recompence they demanded. They re. 
quired no gifts, neither that for their sakes Da* id should 
kill any man in Israel (which qualifying expression seems 
artfully intended ; since they only required Da? id to deli- 
ver the men to them that they might kill them) ; but that 
•even of Saul's sons should be surrendered to them, that 
they might bang them up, unto the Lord). David, not 
with-held by any motives of gratitude toward the poste- 
rity of his unhappy father-in-law, but in direct violation 
of his oath at the cave of Eogedi||, granted the request 
he mast himself ha? e instigated*, sparing Mephibosheth, 

+ If God sought vengeance for a particular act of cruelty perpe- 
trated by Saul ; when was vengeance demanded for David s massacre 
of the fidomitcs, the Moebltes, the Ammonites, the Jcbusites, and 
others, who at times became the objects of David s *«th- # 

That the charge may allude to some former affair,!* not contested # 
it ilhowever, tValy remarkable, that there should be no dironokK 
rical record of a fact, which after such a length of time demanded an 
ttupiatioo so awfully hinted, and so extraordinary » its circum- 
stances I ■ . 

| I Sam. xxvi. SI, W. * * »•». »»• «• 
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* ho lucltily was so unfortunate as to be a cripple, and to 
much a dependent on David, and kept under his own eye, 
that be had no room for apprehension for him* He there* 
fore reserved Mephibosheth, in memory of another oath 
between him and his father Jonathan. Mephibosheth 
having snch a shocking scene to contemplate, and, con* 
sidcring bis decrepitude, might (as he really was) with 
lit-Ie hazard be preserved, as an evidence of probity in 
this pious king* 

A conscience of convenient flexibility is of great use : 
thus David being under obligation by two oaths, forgot 
one, and remembered the other. When Creon, in Oedi* 
pos, was interrogated concerning his conscience, he re- 
plied, 

— — TIs my slave, my drudge, my supple glove, 
My upper garment, to put on, throw off, 
As 1 tiiiok best: 'tis my obedient conscience. 

David now, thinking himself securely settled, was 
.moved both by God* and by Satan t, to cause his subjects to 
be numbered : which is, oddly enough, imputed as a great 
sin in him to require : for, poor man, according to the 
premises, he was but a passive instrument in the affair. 
Even David should have his due. The prophet Gad 
called him to account for it: and as a punishment for 
this sin of compulsion, propounded to him for his choice 
three kinds of plagues, one of which hi$ suQjectg thereby 
necessarily incurred ; seven years famine, or three months 
persecution from enemies, or three days pestilence*. 
David chose the latter. 

It may be as well to decline this story, as to enter Into 
any more particular consideration of it. From the abovo 
state of the case, the intelligent reader will need no 
assistance in making hi€ own private reflections on It. 

We have now attended David down to the decline of 
hh life; when his natural heat so far decayed, that no 
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addition of cloatbing * could retain a proper dogcoe of 
warmth. His physicians prescribed a youug woman to 
cherish him in his bed, by imparting to him a share of 
juvenile heatf. This remedy may be \ery expedient in 
cases of extreme age: but why beauty should be t ne- 
cessary part of the prccription, is difficult to conceive* 
They sought a fair damsel; and the damsel they found, 
was very Jair%. Possibly David might himself direct the 
delicacy of the choice : but if his physicians intended it as 
a compliment to their master, it indicated a very insufiU 
cient knowledge of the animal oceonomy, thus to stimu- 
late the old man, and barrass a carcass already sufficiently 
worn out : whereas a virgin of homelier features, at the 
same time that she would have furnished an equal degree of 
warmth, would have been less liable to put wicked 
thoughts in the patient's head §. However, the historian 
has taken care to inform us, that " the king knew her 
not||;" an assertion, which, from the premises, there 
does not appear any reason to controvert. 

While the king lay in this debilitated extremity of life, 
he was destined to experience yet another mortification 
from his children* Adonijah his eldest sen, since the 
death of Absalom, taking advantage of his father's inca- 
pacity, foolishly assumed the title of king?, which, had he 
been a little less precipitate, would have soon fallen to him, 
perhaps, without contest. For though David afterwards 
is represented as having secret intentions to alter the suc- 
cession, yet the countenance shewn to his pretension by 
Joab the general, by Abiathar the priest, and even by all 
his other brothers* 9 , seem to indicate, that bad Adonijah 
been more prudent, wc should not now have heard so 
much of the wisdom of Solomon. It is possible Adoni- 
jah might, even as it was, have maintained his anticipated 
dignity, had he not, like Saul before, slighted his most 

• 1 Kings LI. t Vcr.*. } Vcr. 3, 4. 

$ •• Boerhaave frcouentiy told his pupils that an old German 
" prince, in a very infirm Mate of health, being advised to lie be- 
• 4 tween two yoi:ng virtuous virgin*, grew so healthy and 'tronr, 
•• (hat his physicians found It necessary to remove his companions.* 
Mackenzie on Health, p. 70. Note. 

j| 1 Kings i. 4. * Vsv. A. ** Yer.9, 19,**. 
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powerful friend, He made an entertainment, to which 
he Invited all his brothers except Solomon*: but wbS 

* as there the grudge began.' and the exclusion from h. 
nrlT 5^ 1 nd tbe «»««w» of the party, caused Z 
prophet's loyalty to exert itself+, which might probably 

Seer. SDpprCssed h * a du « sha " of Adonijah's good 
Jas^^^^ * ™ aI ^u. 



construction upon every transaction he produces. Prav 
ZJ' ^ V"V Bib!c: h the ^nth%erse of the ffi 

ha? v £ thC fifSt b00k of Kln « s > y°* "ill *»* * remark 
that Nathan was not called to the feast. The very next 

ItZ Si? ")l h r f "<> W*a« *P*c unto BaSheff 



at ft r w r °* So! ? TOOn '" &c - He was certainly nettled 

v m2 to ,g i i pu - k" h i m ' and * omc oihcn > l0 *« WE 

I it # . Adon, J ah s fcas '» c,s « ^ would not hare insisted 
011 that circumstance; which had better been waved. ThI 
supposition is not so ridiculous a. has been reJrSented • 
for surely the probability of Nathan's baJ^SSS 
was not less than that of David's sons; whof yeT' all of 

%£«**?' Solon,oa (wh0 * had he b " n ftw 

some pnrate reasons to the contrary, which their pro. 
ccedings shew them to have been aware oO were wre^I 
ble to settling the succession on their ildeSS; XS 

♦i,;? at, !! n ! Bd Bttthshcb * concerted to inform Dafld of 
SOSSfa wb , creth V ff ~»«««« Pr«pbet could not fo?: 

mind, he insists upon the cirennutance of cxclo.ioo. in an 
earnest manner : « But mo, e,en « thy .errant, Sdz" 
« dok the pnest, and Benaiah the son of Jeholada, and 
thy scrrant Solomon, hath he not called*;" which spake 
the cause of his officious loyalty but too Jlalnly Dw|J 

riX*.? n ° W,Cds€ ? *• P"» ta * which he wared So 
right of primogeniture In faronr of Solomon, fiatbshebrt 
«on||. fee now directed him to be set upon . mule, toll 
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proclaimed anil anointed king of Israel, by his appoint* 
mciit*. The acclamations of the people upon this raree- 
show disturbed the opposite party at their table; and an 
event, so unexpected, quite disconcerted them : they all 
dispersed-}; Adonijah ran to the tabernacle, and took 
sanctuary at the a! tar. He obtained of Solomon a con* 
ditional promise of pardon £, depending on his good be- 
haviour§. 

And now, raethinkf, some gentlewoman, of more than 
feminine patience, whose curiosity may have prevailed 
with her to proceed thus far, may here exclaim ; * It most 
* be granted, Sir! that David had his faults; and who fcat 
1 not ? but what docs that prove? only that he was a man. 
' If he was frail, his repentance was exemplary ; as yon 
' n;ay perceive, if yon can prevail with yourself to read 
4 some of his psalms. Indeed, after your ill-treatment of 
' the Scripture, it will avail little to tell you that you 
' contradict those inspired penmen, who expressly stile 
' David the Mam after God's oicm heart. Nay, your 
c writing against him, under that epithet, shews suflU 
4 ciently the rancour and impiety of your heart; so that 
4 I ara fearful there are small hopes of reclaiming you. 9 
Good Madam 1 hear me calmly, and we shall part excel* 
lent friends yet. Had David not been selected from the 
rest of mankind, why then*— it is possible-«-hardly possi- 
ble—he might pass in the gross, with the rest of the Jewish 
kings. But, when he is exalted and placed in a conspicu- 
ous point of view, as an eminent example of piety! he 
then necessarily attracts our notice in an especial manner, 
and we are naturally led to wonder, that a more happy 
subject of panegyric had not been chosen. If he was an 
holy psalmist; if he is stilcd the Man after God's own 
heart ; he also lived the life here exhibited : and his capa- 
bility of uniting suck contrarieties, does but augment his 
guilt! 

Yet, even in his psalms, he frequently breathes nothing 
but blood, and the most rancorous resentment against his 

• Kings i. 33, S6. + Ver. 41 , 40, 50. * Ver. St. 

S Solomon soon (bund a pretence, ridiculous enough, but sufficient 
In his eyes, to get rid of Adoujah, when his father was dead. 
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enemies. Of these lake a specimen or two, from the ele- 
*jnt eking* out of that transcendent pair of geniustes. 
Messieurs Thomas Sternhold and John Hopkins; in rel 
commendation of whose version, and the taste of our 
countrymen, it may be truly affirmed, that their psalms 
hare gone through more editions than the works of anr 
other poet, or brace of poets, whatever. 

Psalm Ixvili. 2*, S3, fi. 

And he shall wound the heed of all 

His. enemies also, - 
The hairy scalp of such as on 

In wickedness do go. 

From Basan I will brinj, said he. 

My people and my sheep, 
And all ray own, as I have done. 

From dangers of die deep. 

And make them dip their feet in blood 

Of those that hate my name; 
The tongues of dogs they shall be red 

With licking of the r 



Again, in Psalm bclx* 24,35, 96, «7. 

Lord, tain their table to a snare; 

To take themselves therein, 
And when they think lull well to fare. 

Then trap them in their gins 

And let their eyes be dark and blind, 

That they may nothing see; 
Bow down their backs, and let them find 

Themselves In thrall to be: 

Pour out thy wrath as hot as ire. 

That it on them may fall, 
Let thy displeasure In thine Ire 

Take hold npon tbemnE. 

As deserts dry their boose disgrace. 

Their seed do thonexpet. 
That none thereof possess their place. 

Nor in their tents once dwelt 

Very pious ejaculations for the whole congregation to 
ring io the praise and Glory of God! 

David's failings, as they are qoalifyingly termed, are 
generally mentioned as exceptions to the uniform piety of 
his character : but, if David ever performed any truly lau. 
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dable actions, those arc the real exceptions to the general 
baseness which stains the whole of a life uncommonly cri- 
minal. 

The Writer does not (ask himself to reconcile rapine 
and cruelty, with morality and religion ; there are Com* 
mentators who love those knotty affairs ; to them they are 
left. When the vindictive tenor of any of David's psalms 
has been insisted on, the translation is immediately cen- 
sured ; prudently enough ; as every one who has sense to 
perceive the incongruity between such bloody wishes and 
denunciations, and the acknowledged purity and mercy of 
the All-beneficent Father of Nature, may not have learn- 
iog enough to dispute about Hebrew points, and to make 
them point what meaning he pleases. However, such art 
one, by comparing the labours of Hebrew critics, may 
yet be enabled to form some sort of judgment between 
them. For instance, in that terrible 109th psalm, it is 
certain our Doctors in Divinity do not like it : some, there- 
fore, say, that the verbs are not translated in their pro* 
per tenses, and that prophetic declarations are thus mistak- 
en for the Psalmist's execrations ; others again say, that 
to be sure they are imprecations, but not the imprecations 
of David ; but those of his enemies on him, which he there 
only relates ! O happy men ! why do not we all learn 
Hebrew ? His exemplary repentance is pleaded ; is it any 
where to be found but in the psalms ? " By their fruits ye 
shall know them." If David was ever truly pious, we 
shall certainly perceive it in^his behaviour on his death- 
bed. There, it is to be hoped, we shall find him forgiving 
his enemies, and dying in charity with all mankind. 
This is what all mankind in general make a point 
of, from the saint to the malefactor. David there- 
fore must certainly give us an extraordinary instance 
of his attention to this important evidence of contri- 
tion. But what shall wo think, when we see this Nero 
of the Hebrews die in a manner uniform and consistent 
with the whole course of his life ? What will be our re- 
flections when we find him, with his last accents, delivering 
two murders in charge to his son Solomon ? murders still 
farther aggravated by the included crimes of ingratitude 
and perjury ! one of them being excluded on his faithful 
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general, Joab, who powerfully assisted hiu on .11 ««, 
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** Now, therefore, hold him not guiltless : for thou art 
a wise man, and knoweft what thou oughtest to do nnto 
h iro ; but hi? hoar head bring thou down to the grave with 
blood."* That is to say, ' It is true, I promised not to 
put him to death ; but thou art a wise man, and k no west 
what thou cughtcst to do: thou knowest thyself not 
to be bound by that obligation; therefore, his boar head, 9 
Arc. So saying, he expired ! 

This command was also executed in a manner worthy 
the son of such a Father ! 

To take a retrospect view of the foregoing Narrative ; 
in few words may be seen the sum total of the whole. A 
shepherd youth is chosen by a disgusted prophet to be 
tiie instrument of his revenge on an un tractable king. To 
this end he is inspired with ambitious hopes, by a private 
inauguration; is introduced to court, in the capacity of a 
harper; and by knocking down a man with a stone, 
whom, if he had missed once, he had four more chances of 
hitting; and from whom, at the last, he could have easily 
run away ; he was advanced to the dignity of son-in-law 
to the king. So sudden and unlooked-for a promotion, 
within sight of the throne, stimulated expectations already 
awakened; and Saul soon perceived reasons to repent his 
alliance with him. Being obliged to retire from court, ho 
assembled a gang of ruffians, the acknowledged outcasts 
of their country, and became the ringleader of a lawless 
company cf banditti. In this capacity he seduces his 
brother-in-law, Jonathan, from his allegiance and filial 
fluty; and covenants with him, that if he obtaiucd the 
kingdom, Jonathan should be the next person in autho- 
rity under him. He obtains a settlement in the dominions 
<>f a Philistine prince, where, instead of applying himself 
laudably to the arts of cultivation, he subsists by plunder- 
ing and butchering the neighbouring nations, lie offered 
ht's assistance to the Philistine armies, in the war against 
his own country, and father-in-law ; and is much dis* 
cosred at their* distrust of his sincerity. He however 
availed himself of the defeat and death of Saul, and made 
a push for the kingdom. Of this he gained only his own 
tribe of Judah : but strengthened by this usurpation, ho 
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despises all (he pious ratings and anathemas which hare 
been thundered against him by some re?erend inquisitors; 
he exacted them ; has exposed thea ; and hopes he may 
without offence finally reply in the words of their for* 
gotten Master:— 44 Father, forgive them, for they foot* 
'* not* what they do." Those who estimate a man's reli- 
gion by his implicitness to prescribed notions, and who 
think it their duty to stifle their lit ing objections in com- 
pliance to the dead letter (for objections they will have, 
and very strong ones too ;) such ha?e, and will undoubt- 
edly be shocked at this publication. Such may produce 
numerous texts in opposition to what is bcre produced ; 
and can inspired writers be inconsistent with themselves i 
It is not at present necessary to discuss that question. 
Argue that point among yourselves ; the printer will at 
least profit by your disputes; though you may happen to 

•• — Expiate a thing 'till all men doubt ft, 
•• And write about the subject, and about it: - 
•' 80 spin* the silk-worm small its deader store, 
•• And labours 'till It clouds itself nil o'er." 

This, yet, is none of his concern. The love of truth 
is a motifc which ought to supercede every other consi- 
deration ; for every other consideration Is subordinate in 
comparison with it Truth requires no tenderness of. 
investigation, aud scorns all subterfuges. It is, when 
displayed, 



divinely dtIr)*, 



•• One clear, uachang'd, and universal light.** 

To rescue truth, therefore, from obscurity and disguise, 
is the most rational way of giving l 

Glorj to God in (he higheU / and on earth peace : good 
icitt toward men. 

•Query! 
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